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MODERN HISTORY. 

ELECTORATE OF BRANDENBURG, 



THIS electorate, though deprived of its first 
raqk by the emperor Charles the Fourth, 
is still one of the most considerable in the em* 
pire. Its possessions consist of the marquisate 
of Brandenburg, the dutchy of Cleves, the coun- 
ties of Alark and Ravensberg, . the dukedom of 
.Prussia, erected into a kingdom in the beginning 
of the last centyry ; the dutchy of Magdeburg ; 
. the principalities of Halberstadt, Mind^n, and 
Farther Pomerania ; with the province of Sile- 
si^ .Of Brandenburg^ the electors have been 
pcSses&ed from the earliest period, and it is from 
die capital of that name they derive their title. 
The city is rich and populous, and was formerly 
- the theatre of the idolatry of the Vandals, where 
they sacrificed to two superior divinities. Ber- 
lin is at present, however, esteemed the capital^ 
The elector also enjoys the dutchy ,of Cleves, 
and the cbunties of Mark and Ravensberg. 

In all these territories, which extend more 
than three hundred leagues^ almost the whole 
breadth of Germany, justice is administered ac- 
cording to the custom of each country. Ap- 
l>eals are directed to the sovereign prince, whose 
judgment is final. The Protestant religion is 
the most prevalent; but the Roman catholicks 
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d BRAKDENBURG* 

freely enjoy their own rites. The elector, as 
arch*chamberlain of the empire, carries the 
sceptre, at the emperor's coronation, and when 
he holds a court. He has also the first pray- 
ers in the chapters, and has the power of im- 
posing new taxes, and establishing old ones at 
his pleasure. Besides having five voices in the 
college of princes, and several in that of counts, 
he has the reversion of the dutchy of Mecklen- 
burg. 

The Suevi, the original inhabitants, were ex- 
pelled alternatelj by the Vandals, the Henetes, 
the Saxons, and the Franks, who were with dif- 
ficulty subdued by Charlemagne. At last the 
emperor, Henry the Fowler, established mar- 
graves or governors of provinces to rule the 
barbarous inhabitants, who were perpetually in- 
clined to revolt. 

The margraviatc of Brandenburg has been 
vested in no less than eight difiRerefit families, 
to ^hich that of HoheazoUem succeeded, and 
continues to this day. The early history of this 
family i? hid in the darkness pf antiquity. 

Frederick the First, elector of the house 
"ri/? of HohenzoUem, made a division of his 
estates by will; by which he deprived 
his eldest son, sumamed the Alchemist, of every 
thing but the Voightland and his crucible, leav- 
ing the electorate to his second son Frederick. 

His successor Frederick, surnanxed Iron- tooth 
and the magnanimous, because he refused the 
crown of Poland until it had* been rejected by 
the late king's brother, resigned the electorate 
in favour of his brother Albert, reserving pnlv 
a pension of six thousand florins, upon which 
he )ived as a philosopher, until his d^ath i^^ 



U71. Alberts title of burgraviate being dia- 
puted) he seized the city of Gi^elfienbergi as 
Alexander did that of Oxiditice, lea^ng from the 
top of the walls alone into the city> where he de- 
fended himself until his troops forced the gates 
and came to his assistance. He also carried away 
the prises at seventeen tournaments. 

M[H)).the next elector, received the surname of 
Cicero, from his natural eloquence^ having recon- 
ciled three kings who were disputing the succes- 
sion of Silesia. His oratory was, however, on 
tl)is occasion, en£orced by a body of six thousand 
horsQ. He founded the university of Frankfort, 
yppiTthe Oder. 

Xhe-ffeigp of Joachim the Second was j^^jy^ 
quiet and peaceable : the mannera of the 1535* 
country began at this. period to be a little 
more refined, yet not without a mixture of dis- 
guised barl>arism, mistaken for magnificence, 
and at formal ceremony instead of real politeness. 
St is said of this elector, that oU his bridal night 
be went to bed to his young spouse with aU his 
armour on- 

Joachim Frederick was the first prince who es- 
tablished a council of state ; and, feeling the im- 
portance of providing (or the education of youth, 
he founded the college of Joachimthal, for the 
education and maintenance of one hundred and 
twenty students. This college was afterwards 
transferred to Berlin. The poverty of the coun- 
try, and want of money, compelled this elector to 
enact sumptuary laws. 

During the unhappy govern m^nit of ^ p 
George William, ^ho succeedied his fa- 1619. 
tber, the electorate suffered the mo$t mi- 
serabl!^. calamities^ being de$ol^ted by the war 
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4. BRANDENBVRO. 

6f thirty years, the devastations of which' ^ 
not entirely repaired, and having at its heao'a 
prince incapable of governing, vnth a traitor for 
his minister, besides the armies of friends and 
Enemies, who harassed the whole country, at the 
same time suffering under a contagious and ma* 
l)gnant distemper, which destroyed the poor re- 
maihs of their fuiy. Indeed, the exactionsof the 
soldiers, atid the plunder of the officers, fohiied 
at this time the chief art of war. 
A. D. Fi'ederiek Williani; the grand elector, 
1640. succeeded to a desolate country in the] 
hands of his enemies, aHies that cbultf 
not be depended upon, few troops, and almost no 
-resom^ces. His education, howe\Tr, was that of 
a hefo, and by his fiVniness and wisdom he at 
last restored prosperity and' peate to His bleed- 
ing kingdom. He courted the friendship of^ 
Ci-bniwell, endeavoured to make an allraYice A^ith 
Uotiis the Fourteenth, arid' even flattered tlie 
liride^ of Ferdinand the l*hird. He faised the* 
Walls' of his Cities which had been destroyed; 
encouraged the cultivation of the country, an^ 
the peopling of viftages. But all hiis efforts 
c^id' not entirely pres.efve hirrt f\*oni war. On 
Lotiis thef 'Fburteenth^s invading Holland, W'q 
jbi'ned' the hnperial fd^ces under Montecuculi, 
and during the course of the campaigh, had a 
signal occasion of testifying his gene i*Ofiity. A 
Fi-enchtnan, name'd^ Villeneuve, in Turenne's 
oamp, offered the doctor to assassinate his ge^ 
n^rnl. Far from listening to Ms' proposal, he 
infbriiied Tiii^nne, that h^ rfiight guard against 
his villainy, fo the ensuing campaign he con- 
cluded a * treat/ of pfeacie with France. The 
last )3pars of Frederick William were tranquil. 
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HU great genius manifested itself in all the 
ti^nsactions of his life, being equally admirable 
at the head of his armies, where he appeared 
as the deliverer of his country, and at the head 
of his council, when he administered justice to 
his people. He was not only esteenied i\\ 
Europe, but his friendship was courted by the 
eastern nations, having received an ambassador 
from Murad Geray, cham of the Tartars. 
The French Protestants, who were 
compelled to leave that kingdom, by ^'^ 
Louis the Fourteenth's imprudent re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantz, to the number 
of twenty thousand, established themselves in the 
states of the elector, and introduced many inva- 
luable arts and manufactures. 
j This great prince died on the 28th of April, 

I 1688* Two days before his end« he assembled 

his council, and having assisted at their delibe* 
radons, he thanked his ministers for their faith- 
ful services, and exhorted them to serve his son 
I with the same attachment. Addressing himself 

I to the electoral prince, he e;cplained the duties 

I of his situation, and repi^sented the state in 

I which he left his affairs: he strongly recom- 

i mended him to assist the prince of Qrange in 

the expedition then preparing for England, and 
insisted above all upon his loving and protect- 
ing the people he was about to govern. Fre- 
derick William had all the characteristicks of a 
great man, which. fortune gave him a great op- 
I portunity of displaying; from his early youth 

he gave abundant proofs of his prudence and 
wisdom, and his whole life evinced him a great 
I ' politician, and a humane and good prince. 

Frederick the Third, and first king of Prussiai 
* B2 
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had no sooner come to the governihetit thah he 
jotned the grand aHianice against France. AU 
though he had no dh*ect interest in these wars', 
yet being naturally fond of pomp and show, and 
his ambition being awakened by the new acqui- 
sitions of the prirtce of ChtLnge, and the duke 
of Hanover, he put every stratagem! in motion 
to court the favour of the emperor, that he 
might succeed in a plan of aggrandizement which 
he had formed for himself* He founded the 
university of Halle, for which he provided able 
professors, and built several fine sluices upon 
the river Salle, in ofder to make it more navi- 
gable. He also received at Berlin the Musco- 
vite ambassador, who had in his train the czar 
Peter Alexiowitz, who had left his own king- 
dom with the noble design of instructing him- 
self in order to civilize his people. 

All the efforts of France to detacli him 
^^* from the alliance with king William, on 

occasion bf the war about the Spanish 
succession, were ineffectual; To this he was, 
perhaps^ considerably prompted by his ambi- 
tion, as the emperor, by the treaty of alliance 
Concluded at Vienna, engaged to acknowledge 
him as king of Prussia, on condition of his fur- 
nishing ten thousand men at his own expense 
during the war, with some other provisions.' 
Upon this he repaired to Prussia, and established 
the royal academy of sciences at Berlin, of 
which Leibnitz was the chief. 

After the brilliant campaign, by which 
^7(U ^^^ ^"^^ ^^ Marlborough delivered the 

empire from the French, that gnat ge- 
neral waited upon Frederick at Berlin, where he 
easily penetrated iuto his character. He wa» 
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fiill of submission and complaisance to the king, 
artfully flattered his vanity, and was so officious 
as to present him with tl\e ewer when he rose 
from tabte. Frederick could not resist him, and 
granted to the (latteries of the courtier what he 
would, perhaps, have refused to the victorious 
general. The fruit of this negofciation was a re- 
inforcement of eight thousand men. 

Frederick died in the beginning of the year 
1713. His person was little and deformed, with 
an air of haughtiness ; he had a very common 
aspect ; his soul was flexible to every impression, 
and those who had once gained an ascendency 
over him, had the power of animating or calm- 
ing his spirit. Being more attached to the splen- 
dour which dazzles than to what is useful, he con- 
founded vain show with true grandeur. The 
new colonies arrived at a flourishing state, and 
enriched their protector. His court was nume- 
rous and brilliant, and abounded in money froni 
foreign subsidies. Luxur)' was visible in every 
thing. He had two of the best architects in Eu- 
rope in his service, and a sculptor not inferior 
to either. The academy of painters was also 
founded, and an academy for the education of 
young people of rank, which unfortunately did 
not long continue. 

As the dominions of Brandenburg continue 
united to the kingdom of Prussia, the subsequent 
history will more properly come under that head. 
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ARCHDUTCHY OF AUSTRIA. 



THE hereditary dominions of the House of 
Austria, in Russia, consist of the arcbdutchy, 
the dutchies of C'arinthia, Stiria, Carniola, the 
counties of Hapsbupg, Tyrol, Kyburg, and Goii- 
tia, the Brisgau, and other principalities. 

Austria is one of the principal provinces of 
the empire towards the east, from which situa- 
tion it derives its name ; Oostryck, in German, 
signifying the Eastern country* Its boundaries 
are on the north by Moravia, on the east by Hun- 
gary, on the south by Stiria, and on the west by 
Bavaria. It is divided into Upper and Lower, 
the latter being situated on the north side of the 
Danube, the other on the south. The country is 
fertile, and abounds with mines, especially of sul- 
phur. 

A. D. ^^ ^^^ ninth and tenth centuries, Aus- 
928. tria was the frontier of the empire against 
the incursions of Barbarians, and espe- 
cially of the Hungarians. The emperor Henry 
the Fowler, feeling the importance of preventing 
the repetition of such irruptions, invested Leo- 
pold, of the House of Suabia, with the whole 
country. Otho I. erected it into a marquisate, 
and Frederick Barbarossa created the dukedom. 
The present House of Austria are descended 
from the emperor Rodolphus the First, and from 
that time have laid aside the title of Hapsburg^ 
and taken thut of Austria. 
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To render Austria the most consider- ^ p 
able principality of Geitnany, the em« 1477. 
peror FredeHck the Pacifick created the 
archdutchy for his son Maximilian, on whom he 
bestowed several most extensive privileges, de- 
claring that the archdukes shall be judged to 
have obtained the investiture of their states, if 
they do not t^ceive it after three demands; 
that if they receive it fi^om the empe^or, or the 
impetnal ambassador, they are to be on horseback, 
clad ma royal nfantlej having in their hand a 
staff of commatid, and upon their head a ducal 
crbwn of two points, stirmouTitcd with a crossV 
like that of the imperial crOwn. The archduke 
is bom privy-couniseltbr of the emp^for, and hisr 
states caiinot'be ^ut to the ban of the empire. All 
aiteiiipts STgaln^t his pei^n are punished aj 
crimes of Ilbge majesty, in the same manhei* as 
th6se against the kings of the Komafis or Elec- 
tors. He is exempt from all challenges to single 
combat. H^ c^n a^si^ at tlie assemblies, or be 
abSetit, and is exempt fi^ni all contributions and 
publTck taxes; He ranks imtiiedititely after the 
elli'ctors, and exer^ci^ds justibe in his states with- 
out appeal ; and his servants cannot he suittmon- 
ed out of nis province, to gire evidence in laNv- 
suits or to receive the investiture of fiefs. Any 
land's, eVen feiidal, may bc alienated ih his fa- 
vour, and he lias th6 right 6t creathi^ no'bles andf 
lower degr^'eK. Ill succe^sToti to his estates, the 
right of birth takes place^ and in failure of males, 
tlY^ female succeeds according to their lineal 
right, and in case of a total fsiilure, he may dis- 
pos e of the tei'rilory to whom lie pleases. 
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A* D. Ferdinand the First, second son of Phi* 
1556, lip) king of Spain, is the chief of the branch 
of the present House of Austna, in Ger* 
many. His brother, Charles the Vth, resigned 
to him in 1550 all his hereditary possessions, 
caused him to be elected king of the Romans in 
the following year, and finally quitted the empire 
in his favour in 1556. Maximilian, eldest son 
and successor of Ferdinand, left six surviving 
sons, the eldest of whom, Rodolphus, succeeded 
his grandfather and father in the empire ; and 
after a weak reign of thirty-five years, left his 
hereditary possessions to his brother Matthias,' 
who was elected emperor. Upon his death the 
hereditary dominions, fell to Ferdinand the Se- 
cond, grandson of the emperor Ferdinand the 
First. He was adopted by Matthias, wba caused 
him to be elected king of Bohemia and king of 
Hungary, and upon his death to be created em* 
peror. 

^ jy^ Ferdinand the Third, his eldest son, 
16S7.' succeeded as well to the empire as to the 
hereditary dominions* Upon his death, 
his son Leopold was elected emperor, though on- 
ly eighteen years of age. 

Joseph, son of Leopold by his third wife, was 
declared hereditary king of Hungary in 1687, 
being then but nine years of age ; he was chosen 
king of the Romans three years afterwards, and 
succeeded to the empire upon the death of his fa- 
ther. 

A. D. Charles the Sixth was chosen emperor 

1711. at Frankfort, his brother having died 

without issue. Charles left two children, 

the elder of whom was Maria Theresa Walbourg 
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Amelia Christina, who succeeded upon his death 
i to all the hereditary dominions. To these she 

! was entitled by virtu'b of the Pragmatick Sanction, 

which had been guaranteed by all the Euroi>ean 
powers ; bat as prince Eugene judiciously re- 
marked, " a hundred thousand men would iiave 
I " guaranteed it better than a hundred thousand 

I " treaties." Augustus the Third, king of Po- 

I landj and elector, upon the death of Charles, laid 

I claim to the whole Austrian succession, by virtue 

I of his marriage with the eldest daughter of the 

i emperor Joseph, brother of Charles the Sixth. 

! Maria Theresa, however, took quiet possession 

! of her vast inheritance, and received the homage 

' of the states of Austria at Vienna : but she could 

' not prevent Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria, 

from being raised to the imperial throne. The 
wars whith followed, are detailed under the em- 
pire* 
I Upon the death of Charles the Seventh, Fran- 

\ cis, hilsband of Maria Theresa, was declared 

emperor ; and that dignity, as well as the Aus- 
' trian dominions, have descended lineally in the 

I same branch to this time. ' 
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DUTCHY OF MECKLENBURG. 



AUTHORS are very much divided with.re^ 
gard to the extent of this dutchy . By the be&t 
coinputit'ion it is 1mm 24 to oO kaguts in length, 
with a breadth of 9, 10, and 18. As to jib pra- 
duce, the inhabitants themselves differ ; but the 
unfavourable representations of its fertility are 
justly to be suspected, being calculated merely 
to move the commiseration of tiie imperitil court 
in the dispute between the duke and his subjects, 
by placing their circumstances. in the most dis- 
advantageous light. Great part of the country* 
though taken up with unprofitable lakes .^nd 
sandy ground, is upon the whole fei^Ie, partf- 
ctdarly in corn. Its sitiTdtion has, however, 
rendered it often the seat of war, the greatest 
plague that can befal a country, in consequence 
of which it is not well cultivated. It is well 
interspersed with hills, dales, woods, lakes, and 
rivers, which furnish excellent game, fish, and 
cattle, for exportation. The whole dutchy, in 
►the year 1730, raised to its ownera annu«dly 
about a milfion sterling. 

About a century and a half ago, a bold pro- 
ject was formed for making a navigable canal to 
run south from Weimar to the lake of Schwerin, 
so as to open a navigation between the North 
Sea and the Baltick, and to avoid the passage of 
the Sound ; but this project, which must have 
been so detrimental to Denmark and other 
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powers^ was soon discontinued. The total neg- 
lect of commerce is one of the most utifortunate 
attendants of this dutcby ; for though it might 
have three ^parate harbours in the Baltick^ it 
has but one. It contains forty-five cities and 
towns, three convents, and nine hundred and 
ninety-four manors, the peasants of which are in 
a state of old English villenage, their persons 
being transferable with the land* The interest 
x)f the sovereigns of Mecklenburg has been greatly 
reduced since the year- 1628, at which time thcf 
possessed one thousand farms, their whole nobi- 
lity no more than seven hundred and twenty-se- 
Ten, and the convents seven hundred and sixty- 
«ight. Each of the three capitals of Parchlni, 
Gustrou, and New Brandenburgh, convokes the 
towns of its circle, and its magistrates precede in 
all publick assemblies. By a convention enter^ 
into with his nobility, on the 1 8th April, 1785, 
Christian Lewis was authonzed to measure the 
whole territoiy into hufs, one half of which, on 
performing the several services reserved by feu- 
dal and allodial patents, should be exempt from 
all contributions, but the other half to remain 
subject to them, and agreeably tliereto, to pay 
the annual assessment*. 

The business of the diets, which are siim- 
moped by the duke, is to fix the annual con- 
tributions ; to issue di'^ctions respecting the dis- 
tributioo of the taxes, and the portions of the 
princesses ; and to remedy grievances* When 
tbey meet, their proposals are sent to the nobi- 
lity and the states, who return an answer, either 
objecting or approving, and nothing is enacted 
in prejudice of their rights* On the death of 
one of the counsellors, the dukc^ names the suc- 

VoL. XVIU. C 
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cessor out of a list of three, presented to him 
by the nobility and states of the circle where 
the vacancy happens. The lesser committee of 
the nobility and states is, by a royal edict, in« 
Tested with the rights of a college, representa- 
tive of the' whole body of the nobility and com- 
mons, and the choice of the members is left to 
their free will. Th.e meetings of the nobility 
are under no restrictions, but any other as- 
sembly must be convened by writ from the 
crown. 

Lutheranism is the prevailing religion, yet 
there are many Calvanists and Roman catholfcks : 
most of the towns have grammar schools, and 
in Rostock is an university. The exports of the 
dutchy consist in corn, flax, hemp, hops, wax, 
honey, cattle, butter, cheese, wool, and seve- 
ral kinds of woodj but their manufactures in 
the most necessary articles are insufficient for the 
supply of the inhabitants. 

The duke of Mecklenburg, in right of the two 
dutchies of Schwerin and Gustrou, has two votes 
among the princes in the diet of the empire, 
and in the circle of Lower Saxony. His assess- 
ment in the matricula of the empire, is forty 
horse, sixty-seven foot, seven hundred and forty- 
eight florins to a Roman month ; but upon the 
dismemberment of the towns of Wismar, and 
the bailiwicks of Poll and Neukaster, an abate- 
ment was made, which was to be supplied by the 
Swedes. 

The privy-council of the regency, is the su- 
preme college, but a demesne chamber manages 
the revenue. Appeals lie from the law courts 
to the high arid provincial court of justice, which 
holds its session four times a year^ and the no-" 
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biHty and states hai^e a share ip its adminis- 
tratlon* 

The income of this dutchy cannot be estimated 
at less tlian 100,000 pounds sterling a year, from 
the Scbwerin branch. Extraordinary charges 
are defrayed by imposts^ to which the princes 
demesnes, and the stales of the nobUity and cler^ 
gyi contrtbute «ach one third* The I'evenue of 
Uie Streiitz line is about 136,000 rix dollars. 
The duke defrays the expense of the mililary 
establishment out of the annual contributions; 
and, except in urgent cases, the nobility and 
states are exempt from furnishing magazines, 
<Mr summoning their vassals to assist in warlike 
preparations. 

Schwerin was the residence of the dukes of 
that line, and is situated on a fine lake, on an 
island, in which is the duke's palace. Its situ- 
ation, garden, and paintings, are very fine. 
Along the Baltick coast, in the bailiwick of Dob* 
beren, runs the celebrated Heiligin dam, being 
a natural wall of atones of most beautiful image- 
ry and colours. 

Gustrou, th% capital of the Wenden circle, 
IS one of the largest and most pleasant towns in 
the whole country, aa also thp seat of the chief 
courts of judicature, and a supetintendency. 
In Rostock is St. Mary's churchy in which are 
entombed the remains of tbe celebrated Grotius, 
vho died in 1 645. This town is also the pre« 
sens residence of the dukes, and carries on a 
large trade. 

The circle of Stargard consists of the ancient 
lordship of Stargard, and was the subject of 
Ihe long and destructive contests between the 
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princes of Mecklenburg and the Margrayes of 
Brandenburg. 

The situation of Mecklenburg is particularly 
unhappy in all contests which happen between the 
Germans and the Swedes. It became during 
the war between Prussia and Sweden, the theatre 
of the most dismal calamities. The duke had 
seen in his own family a melancholy example of 
disobedience to the head of the empire, and there- 
fore could not be brought to take part against 
Austria. The Swedes, therefore, treated his 
country as an enemy's, and the king of Prussia 
used a severity which can be scarcely justified by 
the laws of war. He not only laid all Mecklen- 
burg under the most heavy contributions, but 
obliged the duke's subjects to enlist in his armies, 
and to subsist his troops while they themselves 
were starving for bread. A representation of 
these miseries came to the hands of his Prussian 
majesty, so feelingly and pathetically drawn, thai, 
it is said to have greatly contributed to raise the 
authoress, the present queen of England^ to her 
present elevated station. 

The early history of this country is so very re- 
mote, that it is impossible, considering the exti^mQ 
ignoi'ance of the age, to place any reliance -upon 
it. The present dutchy of Meckienburg was for-^ 
merly part of the extensive kingdom of Vanda- 
lia, inhabited by the Aboriti, or Vandals, who ef- 
fected the destruction of the Roman empire, and 
were afterwards themselves conquered by Char- 
lemagne. 

A. D. "^^^ ^^^^ dukes of Mecklenburg were 

13*9. Albert and John, of Stargard, created 

by the emperor Charles the IVth, m 
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wen for. their persooal merit as their great power. 
They and their successors were engaged \n per* 
petual wars with the Swedes and Danes, which 
only tended to impoverish a country, to which 
peace was peculiarly necessary* In the wars of 
Gustavus Adolphus against the empire, they were 
his allies, which ultimately proved vary destruc- 
tive ; nor was tranquillity restored to the bleed- 
ing country until the accession of duke Adol- 
phus, and the treaty of Westphalia. 

Upon the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
succession was contested by the dukes of the 
Mecklenburg and Strelitz family, the latter 
claiming from the proximity of blood, the for- 
mer by priority of descent. The question, by 
the interference of the emperor, was settled by ' 
a legal adjudication in favour of the duke of 
Schwerin ; but the decision, impartial as it was, 
not being satisfactory, the country was once 
more desolated for four or five years. An arbi- 
tration was at last entered upon, which con- 
cluded in a division of the territory, and the lines 
;of Strelitz and Schwerin. 

When Charles the Twelfth undertook to de- 
throne the king of Poland, Mecklenburg again 
became the seat of war, notwithstanding the 
most strenuous efforts of the duke to preserve 
neutrality. 

Christian Lewis succeeded his brother \ 
Charles Leopold, in 1 747. This prince ^ijl' 
new-modelled the constitution of his '' 

states, and dying in 1756, was succeeded by his 
son duke Frederick, whose mother was Gustavai 
one of the princesses of Strelitz. He was follow- 
ed by his son, Lewis Frederick William, the 
brother of the present queen of England. ' 
C3 
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The northern situation of Mecklenburg has 
happily exempted it from the destructive events 
which have fallen upon those German states 
whose territories joined the revolutionized and 
convulsed kingdom of France ; to which alone^ 
perhaps, the duke owes the preservation of great 
part of his territories* 



HISTORY OF BOHEMIA. 



CHAP. !• 

BOHEMIA was originally included in Gcp-' 
many, and had its name from the Boti^ a 
people of ancient Gaul, who settled in it about 
ivt hundred and ninety years before the Chris- 
tian acra. They being expelled by the Marco- 
manni, seized on Bavaria, while the Marcomanni 
were in their turn displaced by the Bohemi, a 
tribe of Sclavonians, who still possess it. It is 
bounded on the north by Saxony and Branden- 
^ bui^, on the east by Poland and Hungary, on 
the south by Austria and Bavaria^ and by the 
palatinate of Bavaria on the west ; is three hun- 
dred miles long, and two hundred and fifty 
broad ; and comprehends, !• Bohemia, mostly 
I subject to Austria; 2. Silesia, mostly subject 

I to Prussia ; 3* Moravia, entirely subject to Au- 

[ stria.' The principal towns of Bohemia arei 

I Pilson, £gra, Koningscratz, and Tabor ; of Si- 

r • lesia, Breslaw ; and of Moravia, Olmutz, Brin, 

and Znaim. The metropolis of Bohemia, how* 
^ ever, is Prague, in the centre of the kingdom ^ 

it is pleasantly situated, and very strongly for- 
tified ; and is of such extent, that in the war of 
^ 1756, the grand Prussian army could not com- 

I pletely invest it. But its inhabitants, usually 

1 reckoned at '^ghty^three thousand, are dispro- 

I portioned to its bulk. Its university, at the 

time John Huss wais rector^ is said to have baiji 
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forty thousand students^ but of later years they 
have scarcely ever exceeded five thousand. Pragae 
is divided into the old» the new, and the little 
city ; and has been very famous for its sieges. 

The air of Bohemia is reckoned less whole- 
some than the air of Germany ; but its soil is 
fruitful, and has many rich mines of different 
metals. Wood is very plentiful, and the inha- 
iHtants have- as much corn as answers their own 
consumption. The country is almost surround- 
ed with mo»ritaitis ; but few of them are noted s 
and its principal river is the Elbe, which takes 
its nse in Germany, and runs through the mid* 
die of Bohemia. About two centuries ago Bo- 
hemia was more populous than at present, almost - 
by a third. It then contained about three mil« 
lions of inhabitants. 

The customs and diversions of Bohemia are 
much like those of Germany, and the people 
have a similar character with the Germans for 
eating and drinking. Formerly, however, they 
were remarkable for valour ; and at the period 
of the reformation^ made a vigorous stand against 
the papacy. But their spirit both for arts and 
arms has long been broken. The established 
. religion is the Roman catholick; though Protes- 
tantism meets with toleration ; ancj the Mora- 
vians, who profess a mongrel religion between 
Protestantism arid Popery, are pretty nume- 
rous. 

The proper language of Bohemia is a dialect 
f>f.the Sclavonick; but the German or High 
Dutch is. most generally spoken. 

For a long time it remained a separate king- 
dom, and the nobility used to elect their own 
princes ; till at last it fell under the dgminiou of 
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the hdnae of Austria, whenee it is sometimes 
ranked in Germany. ^ 

At fii*st the Bohemians were governed by 
dukes ; but the emperor Otho the First conquer- 
ed the duke; of Bohemia, and reduced the pro- 
vince under the empire. Afterwards ^ jy^ 
Henry tlie Fifth gave the title of king to 1096. 
L^disiaus, duke of Bohemia; and since 
that time these kings have been electors, and 
chief cup-bearers of the empire, and the king- 
dom has been elective. 

Formerly the. kings received their dominion as 
a fief of the empire, and the ceremony was per- 
formed on the Frontiers ; after which the stan- 
dards of the principalities of which it is composed, 
were delivered to them without being torn, and 
given to the people, as is done with the ensigns 
of the other fiefs of the empire* 

Ferdinand the First of Austria having married 
Anne, sister of Louis, last king of Bohemia, who 
died without issue, and being elected king, the 
kingdom has remained ever since in his family,* 
The crown, however, is still conferred with an 
appearance of election, notwithstanding by the 
treaty of Westphalia it is declared hereditary in 
the House of Austria. 

The states of Bohemia have never been com- 
prehended in the government, or in the circles 
of the empire ; they are not subject to any of its 
jurisdictions, nor to the Roman months, taxes, 
or publick contributions ; and they owe nothing 
to the empire but what tiie emperor Leopold vo- 
luntarily imposed upon himself, amounting to 
six thousand livres a year from the imperial 
chamber. Bohemia was divided by the emperor 
Charles the Fourth; into twelve provinces, in 



each of which he ordered two captains should b6 
appointed .fevery year for the adntinistration of 
government; and also erected the church of 
Prague into an archbishoprtck, endowing it with 
the prerogative of crowning the kings of Bohe- 
mia, which had before beloi^d to the archr 
bishoprick of Ments. 

The govemnient of Bohemia is differenl from 
that of all other states, the affairs of the kingdom 
being managed in six differ^t courts. First, the 
council of the regency i secondly, the council or 
superior' chamber of justice : thirdly, the cham- 
ber of fiefs : fourthly, the tribunal for judging 
the appeals of the German vassals, in their dif- 
ferences upon account of fiefs : fifthly, the royal 
chamber of finance : and lastly, the chancery* 

The first whom history mentions as the niler 

or chief of the Bohemians, was one Czech, who 

A. D. ^^vi^S committed a murder of some no- 

550. toriety in Croatia, quitted the country 
with his family and dependants, and 
went towards Moravia, in search of a new settle- 
ment. From the Moravians, he learnt there was 
a country surrounded by the Hereynian forest^ 
not very distant^ and but thinly inhabited. Czech, 
therefore, quitted Moravia, and.entered Bohemiai 
which he found wholly covered with wood, and 
possessed rather by wild herds of cattle than, by 
men. Czech here settled his small colony, and 
instructed the inhabitants in the cultivation of 
their lands ; but having sent his brother Leches 
to settle in Poland, he died and left Bohemia 
without a ruler. In this condition the Bohemi- 
ans remained for some time ; but as they were 
now coQected in vUlagesi injury and oppressiqn 
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was not so easily combated as during their an- 
oient pastoral life : they therefore chose a young 1 

man, of the name of Croa, whose prudent con- . ! 

duct had rendered him remarkable, for their '\ 

governor, under whom the authority of the laws •' 

was supported. He was succeeded by the young- 
est of his three daughters, Lybussa, who was 
noted for her skill in divination. Having go- 
yemed the country alone for fourteen years, her 
subjects pressed her to marry, when she chose 
a country labourer, named Preraislaus ; who, be- 
ing called to the dignity of govei'nor fix)m the 
plough, carried his shoes along with him, as 
memorials .for his posterity, to prevent their 
being elated with the prosperity of their condition. 
Premislaus founded Prague : and though upon 
the death of his queen he had an insurrection of 
women to quell, may upon the whole be said to 
have reigned peaceably till his death. When 
dying, he ordered his cloak and shoes to be de- 
posited in a religious place, only to be shown at 
the election of a governor ; a custom which has 
been solemnly observed, not only by the pagan 
but the christian princes of Bohemia. 

Nezamisiius succeeded his hlher by ^^ q 
the universal consent of the people : 715/ 
having reigned twenty years, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Mnatha, who neglected the 
government, and for the first three years of 
his reign devoted himself entii:ely to the plea- 
sures of the chase. A citizen of Versovicum, 
to whom the prince had given the care of the 
government, seeing his master indolent, pix>- 
posed himself to the people as their governor, 
but &iling in the attempt, was put to death ; 
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^'d Mnatha diecf soon afler of A contagious* ffilit- 

A* St, temper. V"ogenus/ his sojoi, succeeSpJ 

.735.' him. Vogenus, after' reigning twenty- 

. ' eight years, left the govern meht 'to his 

elcjesjf son' Wenceslaus^ and Lusatia to his youngj- 

ji D ^^^^ Wratislaus. The^e brothers lived in 

J 763/ great unanimity, and gave assistance th 

each other against Charlemagne, who then 

attacked the Saxons, Veneds, and Bohemian^l 

>Venceslaus was succeeded by his son trevomy*« 

slius, who, aTte^^ reigning nineteen years, left 

Ihe government t6 his son Neclan, who bemg 

of a fearful and cowardly disposition, Vas ^ackf 

ed by his cousin Utislaus, fi;o^ iAisace.' Nii^ 

clan's government was weiak, and distrngtijsHfeJl 

by little else thari' continual rebellion 'fne'dred; 

however, possessed of it, and was sucCeedetfw 

^ J), his son Hostivitius, whose brother Hy^ 

839. bogius rebelled against him,' becaose !i 

moiety of dominion -had not fallen -"^o.^ti 

share. An arbitration was at last agreed tdrknS 

the province of Gurimum was ceded to ^^slifctft 

giifs for life. Hostivitius was soon Hftet distUTh^ij 

by'atiother insurrection, under the gojdante 'of 

'Succa&laus, governor pf BeKna ; but he being dii- 

fe^ted^^pA taken, his feet and hands were cut d^f, 

and he .himself thrown into the river tgra'. Mys- 

iihbgius how made two sik'cessful ihcursibijste 

TO Moravia ; but ^dying soon afterj a peacfe }Hi 

concluded'lietweeri the king of Moravia anii Rbi'- 

tivitius.. ' . • . ' - .lw.n/«i 

^ 1^^ '* *Bbnivorlus succeeded his fatlTti^,*'^fiH 

^56.' eaxl)^ in his reign, going into^MfeVlS 

, to 'renew the alhance of the Bohemrarii; 

wai? cdiiverted to Christianity ; ''i^^^d^'^ith' h^ 

wife {.udvilla/ ^nd many 'of his Whtii',; BSj^i^ 



Ijptdf ^Thfi $ol^ia|n9,. on Ms ^et^rDy^devHse^ 
hopt Mpo9 which be .chose a ypluotary exUe in 
JMoravia. Ip jbis ahfieoce, n^||in« and dis^rac^ 
tkm iiretailcd 'm his cJaHAiQioi^s: .^he states r^* 
c^d l^j^murd^, a brother pi tl^ j^over^or of 

H&a jrepirs hefore; but lie ^vipg fi)i^t his na» ' 
live rl^agM^g^ ^/ ll<>c»n jgrew tk^ of hUn, and 
4ent hl|a back mto 3avari|i with some pi^eseats* 
4f|S^hliog ^&ixi .Id the ^Ids, near Prague, to 
jshoos^ «iu>th^r prince, the fayouvei^ pf Borivo- 
ir^ «a^e secretljr armed» aik), ^&el* a warm . 
ihspUte, obliged the othi^r part^ to cppscsit to 
the recalling of thdr ei^iled prince* Borivo* 
lius.retumiog to his. dign^t jr^ after a^ absence of 
ten years, bpp^ght wiUi him Methudiqf, who- 
converted many to the chf^stian faith* l^^^ver^l 
fphluches were built^ i|nd ^cfiopls .erected -, but 
the Bohemias objecting fjo the pterformiHg 9( 
tl^,^erviq^ i? the Latip tongue, a language 
w^ich they did not umjerata^d, MetbucUus ve*- 
^nesented this objeclion to Pope Nichplas tba 
JSre^ who allowed tb^ prayers to he said j|i 
the vulgar tof^gue* B^t some years Aft<^r, 4. 
jbiishop being aent mto Boheipias tb€ Latin toQgvie 
mzs -again ordered, to be introdvsQed in all theif 
chusches* Borivprius having abdicated the go* 
.wno^ent, his son Spil^neus succeeded himrl 
bpt h^ dying m two years, his fiithor prevailed 
mit\fk Upstates to choose his ypung son \¥rati9r 
laus, whose education he himself direc^d* Wi^* 
tidM» ^terwards maiTjed Drahpnui^ a ^ :q^ 
?V9pa]f^.orap illustrious family, but ^i|]{rQ- gog.* 
teoded ^pnvert to the christian faith* By 
jbuer he h^ two sojnS) who both succeeded bim in 
if^ tujma* ^e assisted tlie ^forav^^oa agains$ 
VoL.XVm. D 
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tfae ilungstruui&y J^ho had 4riyaded ^em; -4^4 
dying Beto> after, Omfaoakira took upon <]iec<tiiMJ 
ad^ibi^tiation. of the govemment during ttin 
ildn^tft of her children* It was then* sfaiB first 
d^coxreiisd . her hatred to ' tlie Qhviatians^ ^ * and 
coininittiihg the ^Terbmelit c^ the cit)r*tQ<p^;Kl» 
magistrafsB^ she massacred al:)ore three iMkidied 
' ciictaliafiis in one tdght ; af%m*«^ard3^>biKnt dkdtf 
tem^lesyL and oixkr^d them to deliver ^p aH^elr 
I; sarins. -^But Wencealaus the Skcoond^'hcif 
^^*J^'«lddr. son, covmdg * to the^. goveriimcmi 
b ' the chrisUans w6re again venconrigedi^ 
ind ia> order to prevent disputes.' vvith' hrs bnM 
• tber Bblesla^s, "who had been edi^ted uaden 
his . mcstiier^ . he ceded to ^ him* ' all that > > partTof 
Boiwnda beyond t^e Elh^. ., Wenceskius, speiid? 
tng 'ihikh ^'his time in praying and fasting) 
one of las subjects was tempted to. rebel iagainst 
)dni, ' and advanced with an * armf towards 
Prtgue; WcAceslatiS) to spare the lives bf his 
sabjeets, offered to iight him > in a direi in 'the 
{sresenoe of the ( two armies. Ra^skus, ' the r^I 
belv accepted the challenge ; and as tire chro^^ 
nides relate^ Wenc^slaus, ^ being assisted by 
heaveny gained the victory withodt a blow. 
The- news of this victory gave such pleacinre to 
the emperoPi Otho the great, that he sent dbf 
Wehceslaus to the diet at Wonns, where he en- 
■ tertained him in great respect, and offered him 
the title of king. This, howevet, Weaoeslaus 
refuted; a^ing onfy Uie^ ai^m of St. VitMsa] 
which had'ibeen deposited ill the motiastery of 
Gorbeia^' im >8a!sody« Returnuig to Prague with 
this velick> Wieticefelaus caused ja'chfinxhs to bd 
bi^ilt fi^r hs >reoc;iptioii, which was contecvatdd 
kf SU Wf^fgangr 'hdshop of /RatisUon^ ,§M 



inusiife. excite the ^t y of Ais tattiier^ Boles*^ 
hm&jmhOf with the conBeiit of his mothm*, sbo4 
alitor murdered him, a»d socceeded to the gi>»- 
Temniealvt I'Thich he admiaisteved with gveali 
driiellyy.^peFsecutii^ the chiisdans>' and x. D; 
abli§ipg them to fiy Che kii^dom* The ssg. ' 
|ea^ fiaUovio^^ 'the emperor Otbo ^nter- i . 

ed Bohemia with aii' army^ to reirenge tioe death 
of .. Wenceaiaios, and forced Boiesloua to ailhaftit 
taithe^v^xUbwing terms; iiamdy, to use all 
mcaafii to exi»ate his . gq^ ; to' recid the Chri$- 
tilta9(,4 itp pay 9 yearly tribitte of onp hundred 
aad tweotjs ' c^sen oskR) and five hundred 
QtiUto of goJd ) 0od to pay homage to the e«a« 
pu^f*qn Mh^ same conditions with thC' othetf 
ptini^ ro£ Germany. Boleskais w^s afiterwaandi 
^jce invade4' l^^ fthe HungariaoB and Mtrnt* 
mnSf but succeed^! in repulsing them. He 
BOW inclined to Christianity^ and not «)ci]y re* 
fpsed his dau^ter Docnbraia to the king c^ Po« 
land) unk^s he embraced the faith> but sssKt Ivo 
Borne, requesting that a phnstiatt bii^ofL might 
he.^ttkd in Bohemia s and the division which at 
that timt existed between the popeS) was the 
sole reason, why this message was not attended toi 
jiis eldest son^ Strachyquas, taking the >^;^} 
monkish habit at Rati^bon, he was sue* per. ' 
ceede^ in the goveitiment by his second . / - 
son* ^ „■.'.. '-. 

^ Boleslaus the Second, surn^mietl the Piouti 
fimuhded and endowed twenty chuvcbes, and ohr 
tained. leave from Pope John 4he Ninl^R. tio create 
i&.l»shop. at Prague* With the consent ^of alt 
the. iMiesta* he iappomted Detfomar,>a Saxon, 
the drst bishop; who was^sqpoeeded by Adel-^ 
hert, a Bohwnian. -, Adelbert teproVing. the 



pf ofde S6i^ tktHf u^lect of S«ndftf , m^- thlfi^^lU 

,ci]ity \^kh which, according to their-plea^ttrry 

they married and d^voi'ced tfeeit wrv:ct,-thrjr 

formed a cgni^racy against • liim« ITk^ svtt^ 

Cisas derived aome advanfagie from the assiata^lee 

of the 3t\(f%, who were afterwarda soSm^''i& 

erect a syn«^;ogtte at Pr^Lgue* Soon after* t^^, 

Boleslaoa was invaded by the prince of -Polaftd ; 

hurt in rettrrh5 he €Dtered that kki^dom, laid' 

illllde' himself zAaster of Cracow^ at a tiitie tr&eH 

the roles wete engaged m opposhio^ to the;fti$^ 

snans) who had hivaded another part <yf titeif 

kingdom. The Ung of Poland hiimg tsMt 

peace with the Prussian^ marched wHIi hhf tmtf' 

to recover Cracow ; but the Bohemian ganjiion 

bi^g weU pitrvided) oblsged the Pole^ to niij»6 

tHe siege. About this titne, Belealaits <Be4b 

j^ P Boleslaits the Third, who at)ceee(ie6 to 

^9/ his fether, being of a c^etou»,'alot]IM 

dii^sitiorb neglected to supply the gar^ 

Kton of Cracow ; by which meana the eky agate 

retunied to the Potest Boieslaua beiag aAet«r 

Wi^s pei^uaded Iff the king of Poland to vfaat 

him at CracoWt Was there pn^fidiously dtpHv^ 

of sight, ami then sent back to Bohemia* 

;^'^-' Finding his inabiJiCy to goTem, he try 

* signed the kingdom to hia eldest son, 

Jaromirioa was one of the unhapptest princeft 

ofBohemia: Cohanusof Versovicum, who haci 

asfpired to the^ gpvernixieBt) finding himself dta» 

appbinted) determined to destroy him* H(tti% 

invited Jaromirlus to hunt in Ma woods, he^witii 

the assist^pc^ of some associn^s, tied the prince 

to a tree f aftpr. which the consf^Tators ahat «^ 

^im with ^hfir arpows,i but hts ^ttepdants €01x1^ 

'^S upy.t^e.vConsjpiHtw^ w^re inlsemiptedf mi^ 
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*4edf^iiMle tlii^ {^ince) lM6g Io6Md fn^ tHe 
vtyiHSf ^^^^ ^nd^ itiiraculouslf cured of all his 
Wundtt^ ^C<3AiemuS) flying into Poland, declatTcd 
-ha^ kndl i killed Jaromirius I upoii information v 
^Of^mirl^dii,- the king of Poland raised an aHtl^, 
Oto#iliHrl«ig ekitered Boheinta, burnt ^nd destrof- 
^leii'tho^tillftges and easUes, ttfl be at last made 
tHitlHtetf master of Pra^e^ while Jaromirius tt- 
^d-to his fcastlc of Wiaegrade. 'Udalrick, his 
tbMlhey^'wIio was then with the empeixn* Henty, 
-fVi^t^ly leiE that coast, done to Bohemiaj and 
itmknMing some forces, recovered Prague ; hot 
3lMki0g«he bad a right to the government, pot 
MC*^iivtaMher's efes, and kept him prisoner, i 
^'*^'^060tMi^ having assumed the govern- 
tMAt^leiP in iirre with a young womail ^q^?' 
•vMmriiettaw^by chance washing clothes - ^ 
W Ui# «id<j'bf a dver as he returned from huAt- 
fafgu Hairing mamied hbr, he had hjh&f^ the 
matt ^^jmsity a son named Bretislaus : but the joy 
4a(^Q0ed by^ his birth was interraptbd by the 
iw#ii4]|%lve8h invasion froni thekingofPoland^ 
^rt» had ad\!<anced to Glatz. The Poles, how- 
iiMf^^i^ng attacked by a contagious distemper, 
iiised'<tiie' sitge* About this 6me Udalrick i^- 
p et itig fe ;df 'Ihs conduct towards his brother, by 
the ]il«dilition of the bishop, was reconciled to 
MttS^' j«id afikarwards lidmitted him to a partici- 
p^Ao» 'tef ithe government. - Brdtislaxzs, being 
na» o^*4%&, was created by hi^. £»ther marqms 
^fuMot^aviarHndtakmg the government of that 
iMMrifM, i«{iidMl the Pdes, whohad inv&ded 
i^nmd nook flo-niany^ prisoners, that' he soMf 
ftemrHo^lhe i«£to%ai^ans i>y'hiihdreds. After- 
w0Hids ^^gcdhf^' t<^ Ratittbon^ un^er thepretext of 
iMinglite remiss t^f St. We)%^g, he Carried oSt 
D2 



Jtitha, tbe (Uhghtet^ <tf tjie-^frit^fbt Oilid, t^ 
was placed th^ve m d ntin*icry. -To -'itvfim^ 
tbis rape, Hekuy !!• tnitxchied- fttt'ftrtiaiy toJAshe^ 
tnfa ; Wt before anjr hostilittefl; ccMlltttiiMA Iii6 
coDtending iiaities vrtte recondted'hf-ikit roAi, 
dilution of Jtitha, who nr&s^ soon ifte^ ^cHvolflitf 
pf a son, named Spilignetid* Bnatkko^'ieiAlf 
absent, assisting the emperor iii htsirars aigtMff 
Che Hungarians, Udakick^ his fiothec, di^d ; ii]fQi 
whose death he sacceeded to the gownv '^" 
, mcnt, in ccmjunction with hi* lan^'Jef* "^^^^i 
lomirius. - = .HM'i> 

The Poles teing at this time Whhbiilia Miig( 
Biietisl&us thought it a* proper opp6^[^iAiy^'HM 
reve^nge the Injuries of his gi^«!nd&Oiel>; 'ttnd^ni 
tenng Poland with an arnif , «Ml <§r&c<^w^ dfiif 
likewise made himself master of ^^lliie 4a«ttle*df 
Sydeca, whither the nobtTttf hadfledi ifHTiifg^ 
i^en several other wirn^'tL gfe«t' ntitlifber'^ 
prisoners! and much spoil, he returned' to ^B«)hei> 
ntia, but was soon informed that the empm^ 
Henry was {»*eparing to inrode him wkh' «M 
armies; one tvom ^xony, knd the othcv^ dattN 
sianded by himself, fnom the mGuntakis of Jto- 
varia* "Breti^iis sent Procopios to of^se the 
Sbxobs, and watched ^he inotions of the emfW* 
ror himself who, trusting to the numbiir -of liis 
troops, and marcliittg wtthtnit '«iy 'd]sd{dlna, 
was surprised by Bi^elniatis i^efore' he had got 
'mt^ oi^the w6ods. The Sa^tons oathe otter 
$Sde the Idngdom had- betiicr suceess i 4fiey^cflP 
tained a' deal of spoil without^ nffe«tf0|fwMi 
l^opius, who wai- aileft»ar*s*pwt*to^^dda(*ifiMf 
his neg^ec^« 'The cmptt'W Menry,/io*rfciv»n«B 
his disgra(ne, led another arni^ k> JM^mltf^'Mcl 
liiege to'^ragae, atid' bbllged^ fif^lisiaMte ^^Me 
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liiniag fAttiottge. i/^. i}M3, empcvoc^ md paying aim 
tymmnS 6v^^ hwodns^ pomds oC silvier. Bretifl* 
littB iiAttrwmJt defaHed the Hangpaoaa robbers 
^tki* xmmftdiMoafld^ and. concluded a.perpe* 
Hiife-IMce »kb. Cas8imir^,kkig oJf Poland.. Me 
Iffil Jhrci BBOOt the eldest of . wiicmi) .SpiligneiiCf 
iBtarile4.BebeaBia; aod Moisyia .was dmckd 
iiaiotig thib fiaur ^nNingest. . , 

SpS&gpieiia cuooeeded to the. govern^ . . 
n&^immfdiaieix ^ and by anedi^tor- -^LJ?:. 
derad all the C^mans to depart tiie^^^*: 
fciwglimii Villua thraedaya, not exciting. hM 
fiivit flDotibevy wJm> aftermnds married PetM, 
'Ull9»<«f Huagary. . Hearing likewise that hta 
DQ^d^a- ma Warned .at Jdoravia^ he ^naiihed 
iat^M^'^Doatryy and took. his fainothers Coi>- 
n4 laid Qtho pnsQoera; but , their, elder bvq* 
licv WiaUiiikAia^iaginto.H^iiig mai*. 

ned'Addheidy the king'ji sister^ which Spiligneus 
be«ag-4ii£»nned of^ he: was. reconciled to hfa 
twthefy fearing lest the king oi Hungary should 
papoose hia4)«arDd. Sfnligneus dying, was si^c- 
eeeded by haa brotiier* ... 
^ ' Wratialaus IL divided Moravia he- ' 
twixtlus brothers Coprad, and QthQ» his ^P- 
youngeat brother Jaromirios Jaeing de- 
.aigoed to succeed to the^bishoprick of Prague 
tl^e Pales aboat this tiiiie were preparing to in- 
tuisije \Bohe«|iia. Wstatislaus aasemUed an army 
-litQifte} but his. wife Adslheid being dead, he 
lOaiieliided a> peace l^ ixnarryjng Suatava, the 
iMog'^atsler^ aad ended all ilisputes about SUe- 
isiat. flslikh w^ entirely ->cedcd to Bohemia.' A 
bftlpiitarSOCNi altec^airUtpg between the emperor . 
•jHaoi^i^' hiafopf. W^atisI^Qs a^sisM the em- ' 
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stria,. who had invaded Moravia. Bntclfieiiiyf 
the empeniff^'Son, hftving takcw hisi hthx» pn^ 
soner,' shut hiimtip' ih ^^irton, vhemthe'dM;^ 
and succeeded hltns^lf to thecimpenal'tbrdtto*^' 
Sobn aftef' holding a < diet at Meotef md' dm^ ^ 
sideHng tlie grea^ pos^dssibfts offWrjitifitaRi^ ?te ; 
declared V him. kihg>4if Bohemia; and>I itt ikvoup 
of liapomirius, now called Gerard, IsMkWip 'Ot 
Pr^ue, 4ie joined Oltnutt to that i;bifl|i<^tfitk;u 
The inabkants -of Lufcatie threate«liig-4in'fdBttl^^' 
lion, he sent his eldest son BretisteitA to tfoeiftxt 
themrWho dcfeadcd ^hmi'ia:sevcral)akiiemisNMi$) 
but s^rwaids reflniiig> obedience t» his^ifii^tev^" 
he was banished to P^i^oaia, -andihte jioun^vv 
brother Conrad succeeded to >the king-' ^» 

dom, but enjoyed it only 8ev«» mosths*^^* j|^* 
Upon his death, the states <i»sen]bIing..?r'i:H 
continued for some time doubtful whethe^- th^ 
should recal Bretislaus from his bantsbmisitt, or- 
coAfer the kingdom on the sons 6€ Conrad ^v^ibut^ 
Breti^laus approaching the fi'otttters, they sunt 
deputies, to him^ with an offer of the ctx)wti. 

Bretiskus, arriving at Prague, made . ) 

himself' very {)opi>lar, and. married Lu- •^' j^* 
cretia'j daughter of the. prince palatine ^ '• 
of the Rhine. He afterwards piobiished lan edict 
against sorcery and witcbc«aft; and the Polefr 
havii^* taken possession of SileSria, he reei^rered* 
that province from theint acid enriched his esx > 
chequer by the ootffiscated estates of numy oit 
the loids who had favoured the Ff liah iiD^aiioiiv* 
He Kkewise oeited upon the ridhira of the'Jews>t^ 
at(c1 having defeated the sons of Conrad, hft rci"* 
eetvedthe inve^ture of his;statfss foMnthe^niMi 
peror at Ratisbon , but was soon after killed bjr 



ifti iir^m iffalle FmAlifig^ ^tid^^irftft iMtec^eoded l|^ 

.S0H¥Dfitis IK nieC wkh great disturb* 
ane0'i» 'the'tHSgkining''Of iris rergjafroni' ^i^P* 
UWrWk, rtho' sbn «F btB eldest bfoflbcr "^' , 
CottrMi :vhom Ife had $et free- fmfi W9 im^r- 
piMoDteaib tn tfie. tMiSt of Glata9« UOalriGk ha4' . 
sQCvce^ subtiiiHech when Soatopluciw hHk'e(m« 
0|Qi» ikftft^ded to^ the iliogdtKtt) wfa^B^Y feedoa 
p nV WB m h'' -BoniroTius fM to Pfaiimd, mwl 
itoai-tltenee' t«^ the Emperor 1 but fcmnd ^5* • 
M>iiefire8»» ^ ScteitoplQettft iiva«>7 the ' 
ctmwtit of Jliie-fllate»aettfed^ifh.tke governmefit*' 
SiisiepluGiltf a fee i wards att^dinf^ die emf^rpr 
ifi":^ wan M Gcrmanjri "Has asaassfa^aifie.d 1^ a 
trattor in Ms^amtr. 

Ula^slaufty third aon o£ WratHteqs^ ^ 
flUcceeded hiH xonsiii j but gotn^ to re- jJ/S* 
dive Hte im^ealitttre of the crown from ,. ^ , 
the emperor, his exiled bfother,- Boid^Hu«t 
^ymelf entered Fliigiie, and assoined the £P? 
▼e?«»mene4 Beih^ hiforaied of this, Uia/^lriauil 
Mtonied ^nr his journey ; and after ^. &|«r 
slight skimnshea, the dispute iras referred to 
tlieV)ebfsi6ii ofiSie etnpcror,* who deterjifnned'm 
iavohf of UladislaHs. Soon after, Sobreslavsi 
his youngest bitrthc*, pretended 1 to, the crowir, 
affid i^th the assistance t>f the Poles, inTaded 
t^e^kfog^dom^but the two hrothen^ b^ng re- 
coB^ikfi [by their mother^' Luaace yras ceded, 
tn. Sobresliius, and JBonvbrims was^, Irk<ewi9cr 
calM/ to ia {tti^^iersfcip of the. th^ei; Wt 
sl|e>wiiig a;ttortiaety' to tte Qermapsr be i:v^. 
afterwanls ohtit;^ tov>fiy !}nK^>* jHlMifigafy.. . t^^ 
dia{aiia>.'dywgUcft;tfareetsofis^ h h«t hi^ yaui^9^ 
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'i Motbm SplMJesiattSi sudcotdfd to>.fili^ 
1125 <^i^^D. His cousin, OthO) eooftpiaiiuogt 
to the emperor Lothadus) of the.vinjory 
done 'hijn by the Bohemiana^ thai enxperoRj 
mai'ched At the head pf a powerful: taroiy intpr 
Bptiemi^) v^here he was (^feated by Sobix^fikuiA';!^ 
a^d' ptho the competitor dying, a:peace,. wasi 
QO^^cI^dedj . and Sobreslan^ assisting the em^. 
perqr^lgAi^st. Bavarian Lotharius jsonfirmed Luy 
sace to the diuke's son, and was. guarantee. .o& 
a. peace; .between Sobreslaus and the ]mng*>of, 
Poland^ After .the death of LothAriu3,.Xonradi 
having fixed himself in the in^perial throDet^y-. 
the a^istance of Sobreslaus,. and » other pmee^ 
of (J^erinany, he, at the desire of .^obreslaus,; 
gave the investiture of Boheci^iia t^ Uladislau^^' 
eledest son of his l^te brother* ... ( - 

. Uladlslaus Bucceeding hia uncle, vaa. 
'1140 ' ^°9^ disturbed in his goverP«M^> hf 
' Coprad, ^vho. pretended jLo^the crowa^ 
but the emperor marchine fo the assisti|nc9'<Qf 
Uladislausj Coi^ad was deteated.; and after^a^ 
being reconciled; to the emperor, wen^^t^ tto 
Holy Land against the Turb* t^ 
..About this time, Henry, bishop, of Qlnvu^it 
w^nt to Rome to complain of the irregularitii^ 
daily committed by the priests, and reti^nede 
with a legate of Pope Cugenius HI. having {'^^ 
power to inquire into. and redress the a)^s«a^, 
Frederick Barbarossa being elected. emperor,. and 
going to Home to be crowned, he left Piadisfr 
laus as a vicar of tlie ernpire in b*is absei>c^; ))e>. 
afterwards ^nyited: hj.m .to his inarriage, and 
crowned him king of Bohemia; ,fi^...whichi 
favoui: Uiadislajas, attended, tl)^ efnperor into, 
Lombardy, apd assisted him at tlie,- siege of 



Mtlaiw Uponr his retam froifl Loftibifdyv he 
ls(QUghlr'aft ltalian<archieeet- With hirt, bf whose 
(fnre^dbn 'ftvbndgti of twenty^'four arches was 
buxltqnrer the fiver Muldaw* The city bf Mflini 
again Tebelliogv^ Uladislaus sent assiistMice' to 
the siBpetor, >':urideT the cmriimsmd 6f 'his tod 
Blmdenck^tand his bfothet* The6bold ; and tirheii 
thejr retiimed he retired intd ^ titetaast^^ attd 
rerifeAedr^the'^govemnient i^ his #ort Ffederick^^ 
iiho^ifot^ehtainiftg tfatt> ifiivestKlH^ of (he ent-' 
lJttX)& •vi^emrhitb banififhniettt ih Panftohi^f-^hae 
UWalricky'ttfinvhom the eimperbr conferrddUhe 
kiBlgpdoiii, I'^sJghed'it to his eldfer hptither Srf-; 
breslttu^; but he soon displeasing the emp6rof,J 
Fftfderick agaSvi recovered his digtt^tjr. Fitdericlt 
soon after go'mg to the diiet at Ratisbon, 
Sobreslaus twice defeated him in his re- ^ "^^ 
tem; and inade a strong effbrt to recover ^ , 
tHe kfngd6tti t tmt by the assi^ance of the ki- 
tebtlants of Pi»igue, Frederick at last entirely. 
itftited hinr.^ The emperor soon after summon-, 
ing Frederick to another diet at Ratisbori, *a 
second pretender seized the govemmertt ; but the 
emperbr giving him the investiture of the king- 
dom ,"setit' him back with a sitfficietit ferce to 
expel hi» rival. Conrad, -^Vho afterguards went to 
the-'Hbly Lahdi' Uport his returti, 'Ft*edenck 
dj^irtg, he' was elected kingi but' going' 
sdotr'rfter to Naples to assist* tl^e emperor ^:^^ 
iiV'Hie si<^e of that city,' hfe 'died ItH^rd^^^^' 
6^ a^-'cAntSgiinfs idlistemperi UpWi 'his 'death, . 
twtJ reiativei,- -Wenceslaus artd Prethtslaus, dis-' 
ptit^ the-^WvTh. -* Wehce^feuswas 'fevotrred by 
tfcW'IffhaWtants"*^' Fragile; bUt fearing" the 
poster e^'Mi'Hvalj'he #entHo befe the assistance 
of tho'^nipi^r,' vlM In' life retitfti' w^s taken 
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{tfisooer bf the marguM of L.tt8«ce. Premidmf!^ 
tken seiiBed the govemaieDt ; but being sonif- 
poned by the emperor to give an account of 
kis usurpation, he left Bohemia, and ^etire^ 
into Mora?ia. The states afterwaids chose 
their bishop Henry, for their j^ing, who sUL 
ministered tbeh* government with great pru- 
dence ; but deairing to T^S^ on account of h^ 
age, Premislaus returned from Moi^via With hb 
brother Uladislaus, in order to seize the m- 
temment ; but the peof^ from their affectuyo 
to Henry, defeated tiieir invaders, took Uladis- 
laus prisoner, whom they confined, and obliged 
Premislaus to fiy* But llenry again assembling 
the states, resigned the government into their 
Kands, and retired to Egrs^ where he died^ 
Upon his death, the states took Uladislaus 
from his prison, atui declared him king* 
li^ ^* elder brother, who was seduced to he 
' an assistant to some masons at Ratisbon, 
hearing of his promotion, returned imme- 
diately to Prague, where an i^reement was 
4:oncluded betwixt them, Premislaus being put 
hi possession of the kingdom, and resigning 
Moravia to his brother* Soon after, at the 
resignation of the king of France, he declared 
lor Philip, who was then disputing the imperial 
dignity with Otho ; however, he. quickly changed 
his party, and favoured Otho's cause so zealously 
that he got the name of Othischgar, turned 
afterwards by the Bohemians to Othogar. H^ 
again embraced the party of Philip, who gave 
bis daughter Cunegunda in marriage to his son 
Wence^aus, and at lost obtained the quiet pos^ 
session of the empire. He being assassinated 4bX 
Biotibergy and Otho succeeding to the empire^ 



^^mislaus .was again reconciled to , himy and 

-.promised him three hundred mea to attend. him 

^^ring his- expedition to Rome to receive the 

'imperial crown. The new emperor having, a 

rupture, with the court of Rome, was excommu-^ 

hicated^by the^ Pope, who prevailed . with the 

.eleetpra to choose Frederick II. at whose election 

Pi^mi^laus was present, and obtained from him 

tliepriyilcige of being absent from the diets of the 

^^tn^e, unless when they are held at Bamberg» 

,|>i(uiiembf?r^f or Ratisbon» and an exemption fix>oi 

'^po^ ^y taxes. Towards the end of .his long 

!!i^%iiy, be caused his son Wenceslaua to be cfawa- 

.4i^ in order to secure the succession tohis^fami- 

Iff^nd. soon after died at Prague. . ^ 

J,,, J^j^nefsiguis gIV. was sucnamed:Othp- y^,. jj? 

f* Vii aid- in the beginning o£ his reign. 1123/ 
B^ engs^ed in repelling an invasion of • '■< 
£he.Au9taaqs,,wbo ravaged Mom^> but were 
.qei^ted by the Bohei^ians^ unde$ th&: amr 
.mand q£ Premislai^s, the king's sont Soon a&er 
\he gave assistance to the mfo-qois of .3fianden^ 
D^fe against the bishops of . Miagdebujg and 
P^l^rstadt ; but by the oppresi^n pf his sub- 
jjects-iii^sed a general. disaflSection to t^is goven^ 
mej^;jso that at the ipstigatipn of hi^.nobl^^ 
^i%^6wn son Premislaus. rebelled .a!gai<*st him» 
Irtja? .rebellion, however^ wassoon^qije^kid^ for 
;W]pAceslauft manching ^g^inst. the« i^ebej^ \^t' 
txc^iy jdSefeatcd them, and jtookihis sohprisoi^i^r* 
Njit lowg^after, be had sl mpre ibrwJd^ei m^ 
mfjooi contend with.; for tbe.That<;wiji, a peo^ 
plc.oij, Scythia, hadjipft the^r own jcwntry,. tp 
^^,^VCim of five hundred. thwsan#,apid.ftftiM|k 
o^it^ripj^r^ Pola«w^» . Uthiwiiia,; .,^4 pw!|>^ 
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Russia, invaded Moravia and besieged OlmuU* 
He marched with an army to the relief of the ci* 
ty, and, in some skirmishes with the Barbanans, 
having killed one of their generals, they thought 
proper to raise the siege, to evacuate his domi- 
nions, and to march into Hungary. 

Wenceslaus dying,' his son Premis- 
^255 laus succeeded to the kingdom, and took 
the name of Othogar. After settling 
his affairs in Bohemia, he went to take posses- 
sion of Austria, where he had been chosen duke 
upon the death of Frederick, the last of the 
Austrian line. While he continued in that 
dutchy, he purchased from Udalrick duke of 
Cannthia, a part of Carinthia, all Stina, and the 
port of Naon, in the Adriatick. Marching af- 
terwards to oppose the Prussians, who had de- 
clared war against the christians, he defeated 
them in several engagements ; upon which suc- 
cess many of those pebple consented to abandon 
paganism, and two of their chiefs were baptized* 
Having established his government in Prussia, 
and built Konigsberg, he returned with his 
army to Stiria, to repel an invasion of the Hun- 
garians. He at first agreed to a truce with 
the invaders, which they basely violated, and ' 
hoping to surprise him, attacked his camp in 
the night ; but they were repulsed with loss, and 
entirely defeated. Upon the news of this vic- 
tory, the cities of Verona, Feltri, and Treviso, 
sent an embassy to him, desiring his protection. 
After his return to Bohemia, he received an offer 
of the imperial crown, which he is said to 
have disdainfully rejected: but the refusal in 
the end proved his ruin; for Rodolphus count 
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of Hapsburg, who had formerlf been great mar- 
shal of his court, having been elected, he, in dis- 
dain, refused to do him homage, and to take the 
investiture of his states from him. At last he 
found the necessity of complying, and according 
to the custom, on his knees, delivered five stand- 
kMs to the emperor for the five fiefs which he 
possessed. But Rodolphus only returning him 
two, and keeping those of Carinthia, Austria, and 
Stiria, which he alleged he had no right to, a war 
ensued, in which Othogar lost his life. 

Wenceslaus succeeded his father Otho- 
^r, and being only eight years of age, '^^S' 
'was put under the guardianship of his 
uncle the marquis of Brandenburg^ In his 
fifteenth year he was declared of age, and soon 
after married Judith, the emperor's daughter. 
As the Idngdom of Poland about this time was 
torn to pieces by the factions of the nobles, 
Wenceslaus obtained possession of the provinces 
of Sanefomir and Cracow 5 and Premislaus, who 
M«s chosen some time after king of Poland, 
Being killed by the marquis of Brandenburg, in 
hn engagement in Pomerania, he succeeded him 
lit that kingdom. After his coronation at Cra- 
cow, %t left the administration of the govem- 
Wtnl of Poland to a viceroy, and returned to 
Bohemia, when he proposed to commit the 
laws Of the kingdom to writing; for which 
purpose he sent for one Gotius, a celebrated 
Jawyei% from Orvieto in Italy : but his design, for 
what reason is uncertain, was opposed by the 
states. About the same time he received an 
offer of the crown of Hungary ; but not choosing 
to go blmsdf into that kingdom, he sent his 
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young son thkher, who was also chosen, king* 
Soon after, hearing that his son only enjoyed the 
title without any authority, while the nobles by 
their factions harassed the kingdom, he recalled 
him to Bohemia, and, not long after his i^turn, 
died at Prague. 

Wencesiaus succeeded to the kingdom 
^30? *' ^^^ ^^^ °^ sixteen ; but neglecting the 
administration of the government, devoted 
^his whole time to rioting and feasting. He mar- 
ried Viola, the daughter of one of his nobles, and 
gave his sidter Anne in marriage to Heni:y, duke 
of Carinthia« Being prevailed upon to go into 
Poland to take possession of the kingdom, he 
Tgave orders for assembling an army, and in the 
.mean time proceeded to Olmutz, where he was 
afisassinated in his chamber, having reigned but a 
single year. As he was 'the last of the male de- 
scendants of the first duke Premislaus, Henry 
duke of Cflrinthia, who had married his -sister 
Anne, was proposed as his successor* A faction 
of the nobles, however, proposed Rodol- 
rio? P^^®> **^® ^°° °^ ^^*® emperor, who was 
' rackoowledged as 4ung by a numerous par- 
ty ; but while his father was reducii^ the mal- 
contents, he died, and lefb the sucoessioii to his 
competitor Henry, who after a short mign was 
expelled for his bad ;gov«*nment. 

John, of the family of Luxemburg, 

^U^' succeeded ; and his first care was to sup- 

' press the hovdes of iiobbers and banditta, 

to whom the disputes about the succession had 

given rise* His dominions being invaded by the 

dukes of Saxony and Austria, at the instigation 

of the emperor, in consequence of his interference 

^1- 
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in the disputes of Italy, he quickly repulsed 
them ; and at the same time the young prince 
Charles, then only in his sixteenth year, gained a 
signal victory over the Guelphs and Ghihelines, 
in Lombardy. In the following year he returned 
to Italy, to carry on the war against the duke of 
Brabant; was afterwards engaged in a contest 
with the duke of Austria concerning the suc« 
eession to the dukedom of Carinthia, and under- 
took an unsuccessful expedition into Prussia 
against the Lithuanians. A complaint in his 
eyes soon after induced him to try the fine air 
of Montpellier, in France, but without success ; 
for he shortly afterwards became quite blind. 
In the following year he resigned the kingdom of 
Bohemia to his son Charles, and receiving from 
him five thousand crowns, went again to Frances 
But the dreadful deprivation of sight did not 
incapacitate John from assisting in the defence 
of the kingdom ; for a league having been formed 
against him, by the kings of Hungary and Po- 
land, and several other princes, he joined the 
army of his son Charles, obliged the Poles to 
reti'eat, besieged Cracow, and compelled them 
to agree to a peace, ^n which the rest of the 
allies were comprehended. He afterwards, 
with his son Charles, visited Pope Clement VL 
at Avignon, where he entered into a negociation 
for procuring the imperial crown for Charles. 
The pope accordingly published a bull deposing 
JLewis of Bavaria, and commanding the electors 
to choose Charles marquis of Moravia. John 
next proceeded to France, to the assistance of 
Philip of ValcHs, against the English, where at 
the famous battle of Cressy, he was slain with 
the flower of the French nobility. It was on 
£2 
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this occasion that the prince of Wales assumed 
the c£vp with three feathers, anil the motto of 
ich dien on that day worn by John. 

Charles the Fifth succeeding his father, 
created bis brother John marquis of Moravia, 
and erected the university of Prague (which he 
prevailed upon the pope to make an archbishop- 
rick) upon the same plan as that of Paris. ' He 
afterwards went to Rome, where he and his 
empress were crowned, and brought with him, 
on his return to Prague, the relicks of St. Vitus, 
patron of Bohemia. When at Rome, the Romans 
came to offer him the government of their city, 
as his hereditary right, and entreated him to re- 
establish their ancient liberty. He told the de- 
puties he would deliberate on the proposal ; but 
being apprehensive of some treachery, he with- 
drew in the evening, under the pretence of 
going to take the diversion of hunting ; and he 
afterwards ratified many promises extorted 
from him by the pope, very much to the pre- 
judice of the empire in Italy. It was -on this 
occasion that Petrarch, the poet to the fdits 
forsook his amorous strains, and addressed 
Charles, by letter, in these spirke(i words:— 
<' You have then promised upon oath, never to 
"'return to Rome! — 'What shamefiil conduct 
" in an emperor, to be compelled by a priest, 
^ to content himself with the bare title of 
** Csesar, and to exite himself for ever from the 
>' habitation of the Casars ! to be crowned em- 
^ peror, and then prohibited from reigning, or 
<^ acting at the head of the empire! — Whi^t 
f^ an intuit upon him who ought to command 
« the universe, to be no longer master of 
" himself but reduced to obey his own vassal !" 



Charles generally resided in Bohemia, and 
seemed more intent upon establishing his family, 
than the administration cf the empire* He en- 
larged his empire by peaceable acqui^tions^ cans* 
ed his son Wenceslaus to be crowned king ; by 
the assistance of several learned men reduced 
the laws of the kingdom into writing, under the 
ikame of the Caroline constitution ; and endea* 
voured to join the Moldaw to the Datmbe ; but 
death prevented the completion of his design, 
the execution of which he recommended to his 
son* 

Wenceslaus, upon succeeding to the ^ j^ 
crown, abandoned himself to every spe- 1399. 
cies (k debauchery, until the publick pa- 
tience was at length exhausted* He was twice 
confined by the grandees of Bohemia, and twice 
escaped, until he was at kngth deprived of the 
imperial crown by the concurrence of all the 
electors : but though little aflfected by his depo- 
sition, he seems to have been sensibly affected 
by some of its probable consequences ; foi* he 
sent to desnre the imperial eity^ as the last mark 
of their fidelity, to send him some butts of their 
best wine* It must however be confessed, that 
durmg the ninettasi years which he afterwards 
reigned in Bohemia, his conduct was much less 
exceptionable. In the mean time, Bohemia was 
invc^ved in new disorders, by the preaching of the 
£uROus John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, both 
men of learning, who had embraced the opinions 
of Wickliffe, and were excommunicated by the 
pope ; but as the destructive consequences to 
which their new doctrines gave rise are fiilly de- 
tailed in the history of the empire, we shall pass 
them over. ^Wcnceslaua died of an apoplec- 
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tick fit in the ^'eltr 1420, and was succeeded 
by his brother Sigismund, king of Hungary, a 
prince of experience and abilities, whose first 
care was to heal the wounds of the church* 
Being elected emperor on the death of Robert 
count Palatine, who had succeeded the deposed 
Wenceslaus, he convoked a general council at 
Constance, in which he appeared in all his 
glory. It was attended by a prodigious number 
of cardinals, prelates, and doctors, more than 
a hundred sovereign princes, one hundred and 
eight counts, two hundred barons, and twenty- 
seven ambassadors, from the several European 
courts, who all vied with each other in lux- 
ury and magnificence* There were also five 
hundred players on instruments, called minstrels, 
and seven hundi*ed and eightean courtezans, 
who were protected by the magistracy. It was 
by this council that Huss and Jerome of Prague 
were sentenced, and burnt as hereticks, after de- 
fending themselves with great eloquence and 
strength of ai^ument. Poggio, the Florentine, 
secretary to pope John, and one of the first 
restorers of letters, who was present on this 
occasion, declares that he never heard any thing 
that approached so nearly to the eloquence of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, as the speech 
which Jerome made to the judges. — " He 
<' spoke, exclaims Poggio, like Socrates, and 
^^ walked to the stake with as much cheeifulness, 
'' as that great philosopher drank the cup of 
" hemlock." 

Sigismund, notwithstanding his great power, 
was several times defeated by the Hussites, 
under the command of John Zisca, who re- 
venged the death of their martyrs, by the most 
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terrible outrages. Zisca continued master •£ 
Bohemia till his death, when he ordered a drum 
to be madeof his skin, which was long the signal 
of victtiry. He was succeeded in his command 
byProcopius, sumamed the Shaven, because he had 
been a priest, and who supported his party with 
no less valour than his predecessor ; and, though 
unsuccessful in a battle with Sigismund, the 
Uusisites nevertheless, in that extremity, obtain- 
-ed a general amnesty, the confirmation of their 
privileges, and the right of using the cup in the 
•communion ; a concession which to them was a 
triumph. Although Si^smund had been so for- 
4unate as to ^in the affections of the Bohemians 
•by his convention, and even enlisted the Hussites 
in his ai^my, he lost that good opinion agam, by 
Attempting to tyrannize over their conscienccssantd 
•death only saved him from a second revolt. He 
nominated as his sticcessor in the kingdoms of 
Hungary and Bohemia, Albert duke of Austria, 
bis sen-itNla<w, who, after defeatii^ the Hussites 
and bis tival Cashnlir, brother of the king of Po- 
land, set up by them, obtained quiet possession 
of the kingdom. Albert died after a short reigh 
of two years, and was succeeded by his posthu- 
mous soil Ladisiaus, Who was pm under the guar- 
dianship af his unde, the emperor Frederick., 
After sevei*ai cMiflicuIties ffom the attempts of his 
guardian to detain him, and the misconduct t>f 
his mibsequent guatdiaihs, he was crowned at 
Praigtie, took the usual oaths, and Subscribed the 
articles, ipreserviAg the liberties of the Bohemi- 
ans. He died in the eighteenth year of his age, 
of a cholick occasionped by eating turnips. 

There never appeared so many candl- 
^im ^^* ^'^^ ^^® crown of Bohemia as at this 
' period. But notwithstanding the *>♦*.*< 
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ror, the two dukes of Austria^ Casimir king of 
Poland, William duke of Saxony, and the king of 
France, who proposed one of his sons as a candi« 
date, offering to pay the national debts, recover 
all the lost countries, and raise no taxes for seven 
years, yet George Podiebrad, one of the prefec- 
ture, was unanimously saluted king. He regain- 
ed all the former dominions of the kingdoms ; 
but calling an assembly of the state, and re- 
proaching the pope for offering to violate the se- 
crecy of the council of Basle, and demanding 
their assistance to defend the liberties of the na« 
tion, he was deposed by pope Paul II. who gave 
the kingdom to Matthias, king of Hui^ary.-^ 
Geoi^e, though abandoned by Moravia and Sile- 
sia, yet defended his crown with great fortitude* 
At last, pitying the calamities which the nation 
suffered, he challenged his competitor to decide 
the question in single combat, which was de- 
clined. 

Upon the death of George, the states, 
\i'n ''^''withstanding the faction of Matthias, 
* elected Uladislaus, son of Casimir, king of 
Poland, their sovereign. Upon the death of Mat- 
thias, he married his widow Beatrice, by which 
means he got possession of the crown of Hunga- 
ry ; but as soon as he had secured the quiet pos* 
session of the new crown, he divorced Beatrice, 
and signalized himself in opposing Bajaset, the 
second emperor of the Turks. By his authority, 
he composed in a great measure the disputes 
about religion, and sent for learned men from 
Italy, to restore, by their assistance, the univer- 
sity of Prague to its former splendour. His son 
Lewis was crowned by the Hungarians, and also 
in Bohemia, while an infant, and at the early age 
of eJpvcu years, upon his father's death, was de^ 
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dared of age and fit to govern; the care of the 
government being committed to Stephen Batho- 
ri, under the title of palatine of the kingdom. 
The capture of Belgrade by the Turks, alarmed 
the nation, and an inconsiderable army was raised 
in haste, with which Lewis engaged the Turks at 
Mohaltz, where he was entirely defeated^ and in 
his flight drowned in the Danube. 

After the death of Lewis, his dominions fell to 
Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, infant of Spain, 
and afterwaids emperor, who had majTied Anne, 
thie only daughter of Uladislaus. Both the em- 
igre and the kingdom of Bohemia have ever 
since continued in the Austrian family, and their 
history is consequently detailed in that of the 
emfHre* 



HUNGARY. 



THIS fiourishing nation formerly possessed 
all the countries from the eastern part- of 
Germany to Thrace and the Euicine Sea, afnd 
fix>m the Adriatick Gulf as hr north as Sar- 
tnatia. The present kingdom is bounded, to- 
wards the south, by the river Drave; on the 
north, by the Carpathian mountains; on tlie 
east, by Transylvania and Wallachia; and' on 
the west, by Stiria, Austria, and Moravia. The 
river Danube divides it into two provinces, 
called Upper and Lower Hungary ; there «re Ijttt 
few cities, and those thinly inhabited, but a 
great number of large villages and towns full of 
people* 

The modem Hungarians are descended from 
the ancient Huns, whose origin and emigrations 
are related in thie ancient history. Though they 
were conquered by Charlemagne, they were not 
extirpated ; and many, in order to be freed from 
tribute, became christians. 

In the early periods of history, the Hungari- 
ans are only known to have existed, from their 
incursions into Germany, France, Italy, and Bul- 
garia ; nor is any mention made of their internal 
government. No enemy having invaded* the 
country for more than a century, it remained a 
quiet nursery for those roving warriors. 

The first christian king of Hungary 
^Q^' was Geysa, who was converted by Saint 
Adalbert, bishop of Prague. In the begin- ' 
ning of his reign, the Hungarians were in pos- 



nmoa. of Austria; bQtit'Was^ re^conquered bf 
Leopold duke of Suabia, brothev-in^Iaw to the 
emperor Hetiiy II. to whom tli6' possession of 
It wa& given upon that condition. jGeyta ex^ 
erCed himtelf in attempting to convert bis snU 
jects «to cbristianitf ) notwitfistajidiiig the great 
opposition he met with ftt«n his nobles^ whose 
ideas of gloi^ were sirielf confided to nftvasions 
and ravages. 

His son Stephen succeeded} and', is generallf 
deemed the first king of Hungary^ his predeces^ 
sors holding that power more^ bf^ aothfuity than 
title- He is gveatfy celebmted for hispletjrand 
unwearied endeavours to convert his' barbarous 
subjects ^ and he not only divided his^ kingdom 
into ten bishopncksy which he richly endowed^ 
^nd buik chuichea, but he Iil»^ise founded «id 
endowed a monastery ^t Jertisalem, a ohnreh at 
C<mstantinopi^9 i»d another at Rome. Stephtii 
was also a warlikd {NPince, and not only qoellM 
a formidable invasion <rfhis own sufajeots, but re* 
pulsed the Bulgarians, who had iovaded his* king* 
4am, with gneat slaughter. 

Peterv the nephew and successor o( \^i^\ 
Stephen, became so odious to his'sub^' 1634.' 
jectS) by • his preference to the Germans, 
that he wa^ deposed, and one Aba substituted 
in his place* But he soon became as- hatelbl at 
his predecessor, from his insolence and cmeHy^ 
and Peter, being aided by the marquis of Mora^ 
Tia, after a bloody battle recovered his- kingdonit) 
His partiality for the Germans and ItaliaaSt 
however, conttimed to euoh an extienty that It se^ 
cond conspiracy was formed agfdnsthim; two 
of the princed, whom he had banieb^d, were re^r 
called 9 and Peter himself bemg l!aken in eodoa^ 

Vol. XVIII. F 
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vouring to efleape* his; eyes :W«re .fMitout^soon 

after which he diecl» . • v 

The Datioo had ooDceived so gveat an aversioo 
to the 'religion. of the Gcrmaos,; th^t they: ,de« 
atroyotl the churche^^ plundered thwr< wealthi 
mvi atoned to death mwy (^ the .biabops and 
numhAn . B^t as soon as Ainlrew, (^e of the, |^<- 
oaH$4 pri4»ce.S) waa sejEM^ed on the thrones ha 
tebiiUt die churchesy and restored Christianity* 
About the year 1051 he invited his brother 
Bels^ to cQVfi/t into Hungary, and* with the a>ni* 
BQDt of the states, divided the kingdom into three 
pactSj one of which he allotted to Bela* . la the 
following year, the two brothers suoceasiUlly. re- 
pelled two Inv^^ona of the emperor Henry HI. ; 
but some time aiJLer, Andrew having caused hia 
son Solomon, tbovigh then only five years a( s^c^ 
IQ he 4ifaw^e4> in order to secure to him.th^ 
anccesftton, tb^ so ofifended fiela, that he. retired 
into Bolandf.from whence he returned .with afoiv 
xoidable army, ap^ engaging Andrew, defeated 

and HiiH^^iiu* 

Bela, on being settled on the throne^ 
trt'S* IPttnjecUalely pardoned all those who had 
taic^sn his brother's part, and applying 
himself tjo tlve administration of the kingdom, 
lessened the taxes, esta^iahed fairs, coined gold 
and silver mf>ney,. and^ to settle the affairs of re- 
ligion, .ordered four hundred elderly men from 
each towAi to assemble at the Albe Royal at a 
certain t^e* This, produced a consider^le tu* 
nuil^ tl^ people demanding to have their m- 
clenfc religion ; but Qela having assented, soon 
quelled idle insurgents. He died in the third 
year of his veigHft in consequence of a hurt, be 
received fisom the £^ng walls of a building* 



ITpon Bela*^ 'deatf^, Solbmoti, '{ht vfyn ' 
ef Andrew, being in Germany, with tfale -^^ ^• 
assistance of the emperor, opposed the 
succession of Geysa, Bela's eldest son ; bat a re«> 
conc^iation being effected, thfdugh the >rh#tlia* 
tfoti of the bishops, Geysa i^eiinquiahed his pn^, 
tensions to the kingdom^ and coMenfftd hiimelf 
i with his father's dutchy« Solomon and Gtfve^ 

assisted the kmg of Dalmo^a when at^ckeo^bf 
the Carinthians, repelled an im/^ion'df tlte Bd-- 
hemiiins, and tnretam Isdd waste Morai4av 4e^ 
I fesLted an trniption of theChuni, inhabitiaig that 

I piart now called ^^ttadhia) and concluded a 

I peace*with Bohemia. • ^ f • ' *■ • 

'Hunggtrjr t»w enjoyed ptatcH'fyf thpe^ K'^TX ' 
years, 'when the Bessl and BulgariattSy'i^TV.*- 
httving invaded the kingdom, were def-i -J '• 
feated ty Solomon and Geysa j who aho deol^tred' 
war against the ' Albanians, fyt permtttfng tlie 
invaders to pasd through their country, and •phm* 
dered thtW capital? now called Belgrade; The 
division of the immense booty taken in this' city, 
produced a civil war betweidn Solomon ^.nd 
Geysa, hf which the former lost his 4tingd6m' 
and retired into Germany. Geysa was now pro- 
claimed king by the universal eonsent of the 
states ; but on being informed that the etvuperor 
Henry IV. was marching to i*eplace Solonfwm 
on the throne, by persaasicti of the iiHshbp of 
Strigonia, he agreed to sun*ender two^tWr^ 'of 
the kingdom to Solomon, %ith the regal dighit^, 
reserving the other to himself, with the t^ of 
duke ; biit he died before this reconciliation was 
effected.' 

On the deaith of <Jeysaj the *«artes those his 
brothertLadislaufi | but hie ili^ould '^ot pentiit hlmf 
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self to ^ cmwD«4. 9^mon.beii\g fitil) altre. 
By the deati\ of his brothqr-in'laW) ZQlomirus 
king of Dataatia, L.adi$biu» acquired the kUkg** 
dpfus jof Dalioattii and Croatia) whicjU have been 
sinc«iiihat time. annexed to the crown of Hun- 
£^iy. SokHQon^ notwithstanding his acce{>tance 
6f 9 yearly pension and renunciation of the 
Ql?a^Qif mcide several, attempts, by the assistance 
of tbfi Chuni^ lo. regain his king<kxin ; but all hts 
efforl^. bqing frustiratedj he at last abandoned .all 
schepi^s :of ambition, and forsakiog society^ 
lived a solitary life in the ^oods; and» at his 
d^atji, WftSv burled in the city of Pola. t The 
Chuni, however, having attempted a second in- 
naision, wetre o^mpleti^ly defeated, and Ladidaus 
kiued their king Acus iti single combat. He 
now turned his. arms against the >Ruflsnns, who 
Ipa^^g , desired • ^ace, he next attacked the 
]pqles for assbtiog .the Chuni,. defisated their 
army, and Gmbow surrendered to him a£ter a 
diree mo<tiths- siegQ» On the emperor Henry IV. 
being e9(communicated by Pope Glregory VII. 
he prpmised twenty thousand hofrse to act agamst 
Henry, and being appointed chief of the first 
crusade, he made great preparation for the holy 
war ; but marching with an army into Bohemia, 
to assist Sretislaas in. obtaining that crown, va« 
cant, by the death, of his uncle Conrad, he was 
fteized with a distemper of which he died^ in the 
nineteenth year of hts reign, greatly lamented 
by, all his subjects, who wore mourning for him 
l^ree years. 

. Ladialaus was succeeded hy Coloman, 

109? eldest son of his brother Geysa^ who, on 

' account of the great cruelties committed 

by the Germans in their n^irch to the Holy 



tiand,;dppo8«ld!Hh<eir passage throng Hdo^]gr» 
in whfe^. attempt he was defeated, though hot 
-WHKodft a great loss by their' own army, which 
"v^as Extremely harassed by Cdioman in their 
march* ' . ' ' , 

^ Hungary was next disturbed by a civil wary 
between Coloman and his brother Almus ; but a 
reconcHiation being ejected, they live^ for" some 
;iime in amity* Coloman, however, hayings con- 
ceived some suspicion against Almus, oraered ' 
'^both his and his s6n Bela's eyes to be put out. 
^Hungary was at this period not ;ic»nly harassed 
*y^, these civil dissentbns, but by foreign wars.; 
ibr Coloman pledging that the Russians had not 
HiHilled the treaty of peace with Ladislaus, en* 
*ered the country, destroying every thing in his 
^ay« His conduct to their queen, L^ncej who 
had come to his camp to entreat for peace, 
strongly marks the brutality of the ti![nes : Cd- 
foman not only treated her with discTain, but 
even kicked her when on her knees* * Lance left 
him, reiiolved on revenge ; and having assembled 
her army, she attacked the Hungarian camp in 
Hhc night, and destroyed the whole army, Colo- 
'man with a few attendants escaping widi great 
difficulty* 

The Normans having ravaged the sea-coasts 
of Dalmatia, Coloman next turned his arms to 
that quarter, and with the assistance of the Ve- 
netians, succeeded in repulsing them ; but havmg 
iieized several provinces in thatt country, belong* 
ing to the Venetians, a war broke out between 
.them, which, afler various suceess, was at length 
concluded by a treaty of peace for five years* 
Coloman died in the year 1114^ after a reign oi" 
Aiheteen years. 

F2 



(^ cx>. ' His -^h «!id sueccrsi6r Steidieii' baing a 
1114^ miBor^'tlie adiiMntsttutkm&f affnrstuvv^ 
ccmduotod by the bishops anck ncMeB^fov- 
eight jrtars, during vhich Ch&e Hungary hip^ly 
enjoyed a profound peace. Stephen, having at 
length got the goremmentinto hia ownhands^ 
soon (^spla3^cd a temper not lessctiRlataidaaiirage. 
than hia fiitherV H&^ invaded Folaiid» and ^e*^ 
t^lared war against- the Bohemiansy irhieh ■ had 
mcarfy been teFnrinated by an amicd9le*arttuigi&* 
tUMitf when one Solt^ha^ a Hungarian >reftig«e iti • 
the. Bohemiaa canip^by letters to Stepben,' and 
OKciting jealousy in- the king of fioliemia) ^ren*' 
dared h^h parties so distrustful of eachi otfaer^ 
-that, the conference -ended in a battlet'in Aurhtch . 
the Bohemaos' <were defeated. Both * pafftiea^fae- 
Ing atlaist convinced of their errotv a treaty ^as 
Agreed to, and the traitor Soltha being carried to 
Hungary^ was torn to pieces by horses* . 

Stephen's next expeditions were against the 
Kussians, the Poleiy and the emperor of Con^ 
atantinople, who had struck his wife fhr defend* 
ing tho dharacter of -Stephen: the mvages he 
committed there were conducted with so -much 
cmielty, «hat> mo^r% for many years, used his 
name to quiet their crying children* Stephen 
being at last defeated l^the emperor^ a peace 
was concluded between' them* 

Stephen^s cruelty rendered his name* so odious 
to his subjects, that they stiled him the thun*- 
de#er, his actions -being guided more by the vio- 
lence eif hisr passions than ^any principle of rea- 
son* (He Vanished hh uncle 'Almus 'into Thrace<, 
whcrC) being received by the emperor, be found* 
edta^^ity, to^whichnutnibers of the Hungmrians 
fied> to avoid the cruelties of their «¥n) sovereign^ 



lumgniiiirctiUdnny he ficntifoBliis cQfiisiii ScU, 
toc^iRAiMBfifae fcsigned the Uogdvinf) and as a 
agarofipeinliaicct, took upon Mm the raonkiiii 
li^i^.r rBUa^tiiitt sMccessor^' sarnaoied.tkef *BliQdy> 
Wflfa^^neallf J belbved^ fotr .his tiuoderatioD and <^sm- 
ttQaafaart tfca ti ou .to the adminntvaikHi^ of ju»^' 
tiee ; bat hisi<|fieen^ harving <^revaiied lapea him 
t4» puniafa: his<:fiHnner Bfteo^es^ivotfatrigoiir, a're^ 
lidtliQa br6hroiit;amon|p)the'diaeoBtented tidblea^ 
wha tsDdeanrottf p d. to place BorichiiSy a bastiUMl 
Mai of .€dli»inan, ufxni the tiisone^ fiorichas be*« ^ 
ingsdefiurted^ :thexhiefii were seised and pot Uf 
dcttth; but .Bela^afor gaining this Tictoiy, ha^ 
tnp ^vent hanself np to isaadng and other enteric 
taiiittimt% hef omkiUGteda habit ofdrinkiogv which 
pfoduced>'a dropsy, and killed him in t£e- tentH 
year of bia reigns ' . 

Geysa, the eldest son of Bela, being ^ -q 
under age^ the government .was commit- 1141.' 
ted ta the management of the bkhops and 
nobles* ^ Akhongh Geysa W9m. but a yoUth, the 
margnnw^of A«istria having seized oaPresburg^ 
by suq>rise9 from whence he made incursions 
into the Hungarian territories^ he inarched 
against them, and defeated his army* with the 
loss of seven thousand men, the nmrgrave: htm* 
self escaping with difficulty^ By .tjns .victory^ 
Geysa secured his kingdom from invasion f6r 
Uiemrnmnder of his re^* Having, homeveiv 
granted permisftion to the emptor GoraadilL 
to . pass through Hungary,' that mooairdit re^ 
veaged the defeat of his aUy the vnufgra^ei;! havi< 
ing plondered the monasteries and cbomhes of 
their, wealth, and permitted his soldiers .to com^ 
mit every apeciesixf exceasi undenpiMBlence «{ 
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«upplyifif thethselves with necessairites.' -Thtf 
coiiduct df Lewis VIL of France, to whom Gey- 
«a gave the same perniission, was however verf 
iflif^rent ; his' army being: kept under the strict- 
est ' discipline, and inarching without offending 
ihe meanest subject. Levns, however, refused to 
-give up the bastard Borichus, who had insinuat- 
ed himself into his army ; declaring, that the 
protection of kings ought to be a sanctuary ^ 
those that claimed it ; but Borichus' hslving^ at^- 
tempted to escape, was pursued and* killed. Gef^ 
-sa next assisted in reinstating his father-in-iaw 
MinOslaus^ who had been expelled his throne* by 
the Russians ; after which he returned with greait 
honour into Hungary. For the remainder of liis 
reign, Geysa seems to have distii^guisbed himself 
by his liberality to the poor and bounty to flie 
church. He died in the twentieth year f>f htt 
reign, having declared his eldest scm Stephen 
king before his death. - • i 

A. D. Stephen, soon after his accetsioiit hari 
1161. ing ravaged the Vehetitui territories i« 
Dalmatia, was recalled home, to oppose 
the usurpation of his uncle Ladislaus ; who being 
supported by most of Uie bishops and many of 
the clergy, had jdeciared himself king. La<fis- 
laus and his brother held the throne for five 
imonths, when Stephen again recovered his king- 
dom, which he did not live long to enjoy. Dying 
without issue, his' brother Bela. succeeded, whose 
integrity and firmness were highly necessary, to 
restmin the licentiousness of his subjects. He 
published an edict gainst thieves, robbers, 
and murderers; and oixlered that in future all 
applications should be made to him in writings 
Md not personally) ^ was the custom. He was 



e^gftg^ in some abort wars with the Poled, Rus* 
fiabs|9Ad Austrians; but biscliicfconcenk vfM 
to recover t()e maritime states of Dalmatia froni 
the Venetians. He accordingly got possession 
of Zam and other towns, which he fortified so 
ftruigljr, th^t the Venetians attempted in rain 
to. retake them. A trace having been agreed 
upon, Bela returned to Hungary, where beho^ 
nou^ly entertained the emperor Barbarbssa, 
on hi^ mardh to the Holy Land, and supplied 
bis whole army of 100,000 men with neces- 
f^es. 

* Bela died in the twenty-third year of ^ jy 
lus reign, and was succeeded by his el- 1196.. 
dtst sonEmerick, whose reign was soon 
^stnrbed by the rebeliion of his brother An- 
drew* Having in vain attempted to pacify his 
brother, he drew up his army to oppose him ; 
bu&^shing to spare the effusion of blood, in the 
presence ^ of both armies he put off his armour^ 
and- gomg alone into the midst of his brother** 
tPoc^s, with the crown * on his head and the«oq>* 
Xte in his hand, he thus addressed them : <' Which 
<< of you, soldiers, will dare to pollute his hands 
^ with the most sacred blood of his king ? which 
^ of you desires to violate, in my person, the 
^ sacred blood of St. Stephen and your king i 
^ Consider whom you attack i Emerick can die 
^ but once ; and to die here will be most glo- 
*^ rious for me, but most ignominious for you* 
^ Accept of the-'pafdon I offer you, and acknow*- 
^ ledge your king V Andrew's army immedi- 
ately threw down their arms, and strove which 

. * The Hungarians belie ved» that. whoever possebsdd 
the crown of St. Stephen, had thereby a divine right x^ 
the throne. 
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fl^cAild first a^k' pardon. Andi'ew attenipted to 
fly; but being taken, Enkexick freely pardoned 
him; r • 

c Soon after this,' a war broke out with the Vc- 
netiaiisV who, with the assistance of foreign troopfe, 
recovered Istria and Zara ; l)Ut a peace was at 
length agreed on. Emerick died not long after ; 
and Ws son Ladialaus enjoyed the kingdona on- 
ly SAX months, being taken off by a premature 
death. 

- I4ftdislaus was succeeded by his uncle An- 
drew ; and during the first twelve years of his 
reign, Hungary enjoyed continusil peace: but 
pope H6norius VI IL having proclaimed a nety 
cinisade, Andrew, to fulfil the ijDws of hi? fathct? 
3ela, assembled a great army to join the expedi- 
tion. Previous to leaving the kingdom, he irf- 
Irusted the government to Bancbanus, one of the 
nobles, >!vho had also the care of the queen and 
herfourchildi*en. Bancbanut&'s adtpinistration gave 
universal satisfaction; but thti qu€fen*s. brother 
having debauched his wife by the queen's irieansi 
he stabbed the queen, declared the wrongs be 
had 8ufiFb^ed and the revenge he had taken, an4 
persisted in going directly to Constantinople, to 
receive his sentence from the king. Andrew be- 
ing, however, convinced of his merit and fidelity, 
seDt'him back to his charge, and, on his return, 
acquitted him, finding hfs complaints against the 
queen just. The family of Bancbanus was how- 
ever ruined, through the resentment of the king's 
sons. ' 

Andrew only remained three months in the 
Holy L^d, and brought home with him the head 
*f St. Margarfet, and Sjtephlen the first martyr; 
|ikc«t%e dhe right hand of Thomas and Bartbolo* 



mew; apiece of Aaron's rod; andoneoftbe 
water-pots ia which the water was turned intof 
wine by our Saviour, and many other relifJcs* 
Andrew died in 1235, after a reign ofthiny-one 
years, leaving the kingdom to bis son Bela^to 
whom he had ceded the soyet*eignty before his 
death* 

Bela had been scarce five years upon 
the throne, when the Tartars invaded the ^aJ9* 
eastern parts of Europe ; upon which the ' 

Cumani, a Sarmatian nation, sought refuge in 
the Hvingarian states, to whom Bela generously 
granted his protection ; . but his own subjects 
became jealous of this preference to foreigners^ 
and reluctantly assisted him in his exertions to 
repel the invaders, who had> by this time, on^ 
tered and ravaged Hungary. Having, howevefi 
assembled an army to oppose them, he marched 
after the enemy, who declined a general engagd«« 
ment ; bujt at last, attacking the Hungaiiaaf 
camp in the night, they threw the whole army 
into such confusion, that Bela was totally de- 
feat^) with the loss of all his troops, and with 
difficulty escaped into the neighbouring woods4 
Bela fied into Austria ; but all his exertioim to 
rouse the emperor or the pope to his assistance^ 
were fruitless ; nor was it until the Tartars ba^ 
completely plundered the whole of his dorni* 
nions that he was able, with the assistance df the 
knights of Hhodesy to regain possession of his 
crown* Bela now seeme,d determined to rei«n« 
burse his kingdom for the plunder it had ex- 
PieriencecU and accordingly invaded Austria ; . laid 
siege to Vienna, then newly founded, defeated 
'and killed the emperor, ravaged the country, 
and returned with his booty iato Hungary* 



Bck vroBf hoiie^, Boqo after drfeateii by Othp; 
gar, king bf Bobemia, who had succeeded to thja 
^nrp5*e, and obliged" to conclude peace upon ' 
As^vatitageous terms, ' For the* remainder of 
its reign, he was entirely emplo)(ed iii tebuyd^ 
fe^ thfc cities and churches, atjd recoi«?-ing his 
fifhgdom from the impoverished state in whicji 
it was left by the ruthless barbarians. He die^ 
ili^^the thirty-sixth year of his reign, and y^ 
^^kdeitihy his son Stephen, who, soon aft^^ 
fe tTcdtssloh, defeated Othogar,. marched J^td 
Bulgaria, and obliged, the kii^g of the j^ulga- 
Saftis to become tributary* Stephen died in &^ 
third year, and' was /succeeded by his ^^^ 
Ladislaju^, sumamed the Chun, from the :b?it^iis( 
rity of hi6 disposition. t<adislaus r^n^wgd."^* 
i*ar wiAC Othogar, whom he defeated 5 but » 
t|i(is success, {dieted himself wholly .to i^^ 
sHrCf and^neglejCted the govemment^. Hi«.g;^]^-, 
irad coiKdUct, afid paKicularly his .oppressiQa,M 
the christians, indnced the pope, at the reqjie^p' 
of the nobles, to excommunicate, him; upoi 
witieh he acknowledged his errors, and as ^ 
pftjof t>^ his ' re jjentance, built and endowed 3. 
Iwspital for strangers. The Cumanl.hayitJg 
fref|iitfDtly] rslvaged the kingdbm^.Ladi^ta^Va^ 
len^ikb iitardh^ a^^nst them with his armj^il^ji , 
gained a cottipleite victory/ After a secoi^.icb 
vaftiori, which the ihactiyit]^ of Ladisiaus;^-^! 
veftttd* hfe taking any measures tQ cegd, j^e wai 
stilbhcd^ Whilst sleeping in his tent, by son^e of 
the Cumahian^women whom he had bfieud^df^,. ^ . 
' Ladi^liaus dyi^ ^without is^,f;mi^y< 

^^' bbm[ietitors no\T ,clairpe^.. th^ '.,cro>ni j. 

^" * but Uie Hungarian ^bles pha^e Anilr^wi, 
sutname<J the ycn^eU^'ii^ ' pdiv^v^ iif J^^ 



the second) by his son Stephen, bom after hii^ 
death. . The first act of Andrew's reign, was to 
ravs^ge the Austrian territories on account of 
aome rebels, whom the archduke had refused to. 
deliver up ; but a peace through the intercession 
of t!x^ bishops was at last agreed upon. Upqa 
Ajklr^inr's return, he found that the pope had veiv^ 
tured to declare Charles MarteI,.8on of the king 
of Sicily, king of Hungary s but a civil war wafi. 
preyei>ted by the death of both of the rival king$, 
in the^ear 1301. 

Hungary, by their death, was again involved 
in intestine troubles, the nobles denying the 
pope's right of interference, and rejecting 
Chak^es the son of Charles Martel, whom the 
pop^ bad nominated king* Wencsslaus, son, 
of &e king of Poland, though only thiiteeQ. 
years! of age, was accordingly elected and 
croWrted king } but the pope having incited 
Albert, emjkror of Germany, to espouse hi^ 
cause, the king of Bohemia fearing for his 8on> 
life, recalled him to his court, notwithstanding 
the Emperor had retired without Coming to an 
engagement* / 

The Jftlngaiians, upon the departure ^.p; . 
of Wen£eslaus, Whom they had named }^qx, 
Lad!slau4, notwithstanding the continued 
oppoatftJon of the pope, chose Otho, duke of 
Bavaria^ 'for their king ; but he being taken, 
prisoner by * the Vaivode in Transylvania,, 
and the p6pe*s^ legate having gained over 
sevcYal of the nobjes, Charles Martel at last 
rec0hrfed' the crown of St. Stephen. I/i the 
secoiifd yeaf of his i^ign, Hungary was disturbed 
by th^i Invasion of the count palatine; but . 
Chai^^s' having entirely defeated' him, by that 

Vox- XVIII. G 
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means restored quiet to his kingdom foi* several 
years. After a narrow escape from assassina- 
tion by one of his favourites, he declared war 
against Baizarad, Vaivode of Wallachia, and 
inarching against him, took Zewrin, and ravaged 
the whole country. Having, however, rejected 
the reasonable overtures for peace proposed by 
the Vaivbde, his army got entangled among the 
defiieS, arid after a continued attack by the Wal- 
lachians, for four days, was entirely destroyed, 
himself escaping with difficulty by changing his 
dress. Charles seems from this time to have 
devoted hltnself to the arts of peace, having 
received Visits from and magnificently enter- 
tained the kings of Poland and Bohemia, with 
whotn he concluded treaties of alliance, and also 
witri tofcha, duke of the Rutheni. Two years 
afterwards 'Charles died, having been long af- 
flicted with the gout both in his feet and hands. , 
Notwithstanding the unwillingness with which 
he ^2ls at first received, he was universally la- 
mented* 

^ p Lewis, Charles's eldest son, succeeded ; 

1342. ^^^ ^^^ courage, religion, and other vir- 
tues, was not inferior to his &ther* In 
the beginning of his reign the Transylvanians 
having revolted, he quickly subdued them, as 
also the duke of Wallachia, who brought him 
a thousand weight of gold, which Lewis gene- 
rously returned in presents of equal value* 
Lewis next assisted Casimir king of Poland, in 
his expedition against the Lithuanians, with an 
interition to force them to embrace Christianity, 
which however failed* He afterwards joined 
Casimir, on his country being invaded by the 
Bohemians ; but a peace was soon after con- 
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eluded between thera^ This arrangeraent had 
not been long effected, when Lewis was called up- 
OQ to defend his own dominions against an in* 
vasiori of the Tartars, whom after an obstinate 
resistance he defeated, taking their duke pri- 
soner, whom he ordered immediately to be be- 
headed* 

His next care was to suppress a revolt of 
the Croatians and Dalmatians^ to whom having 
submitted and renewed their allegiance, . he 
granted a pardon* Hitherto Letvis had been 
successful ; but having marched to the asejstance 
of the inhabitants of Zara, >ho had revolted 
from the Venetians, and claimed his protection) 
after several ineffectual and destructive , at- 
tempts to relieve the town, which had Jbeen be- 
sieged by the fleet and army of tho§e states, he 
was obliged to abandon the attenjpt, ^nd return 
into Hungary. His ne^t expedition was 
however moi'e prosperous. His brother An- 
drew, king of Naples, liad been barbarously 
murdered, not, as was supposed, without the con- 
nivence of his queen, Joanna i; upon which 
Lewis marched into Italy, not only to investigate 
the circumstances, but in qa^e Joanna was foi^nd 
guilty, to claim the kingdom* He was received 
with great Respect by many of the princes, vrhm 
attended him to Aversa, where he ordered seve- 
ral of the murderers to be executed, and sent 
others whose guilt was suspected, into Hungary^ 
Lewis having marched %6 Naples, was declared 
king of Sicily and Jerusalemj where he changed 
the magistracy, and left a garrison. The 
pther towns having submitted to him, he returned 
to Hungary after foqr months absence. Joanna, 
however, having raised a body of auxiliaries to 
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regain possession of the kingdom, it was agreed, 
bf the intercession of Guidon, the apostolick 
legate, that the determination of the questioQ 
should be referred to the pope ; on condition 
that if Joanna was found guilty of her bus- 
band's murder, she should be deprived of all 
claim to the kingdom i but that, if declared 
innocent, the whole kingdom should be restored 
f6 her upon paying L-ewis three hundred thou> 
sand florins of gold, for the expenses of tbe 
war. The following year Joanna, by .the sen* 
tence of the apostolick see, was exculpated from 
nil share in her husband's murder, though, the 
proof of her innocence chiefly rested upon her 
tywn declaration, that she was under the power 
of incantation, which prevented her firom hav- 
ing an affection for her husband, and permitted 
her to encourage others to conspire hi3 death* 
Upon this adjudication, Lewis immediately re* 
signed all right to the kingdom ; and to prove 
that he did not make war from ambitious views, 
llke>v!se forgave the payment bf the thirty thou* 
sand florins. 

A few years aflerwards, Lewis was engaged 
In a war with the Venetians, upon account of 
Dalmatia ; with a very numerous army he be* 
sieged Treviso, and rejected all offers of com- 
pnomise $ biit a mutiny in his army finally com- 
pelled him to accept of much worse terms than 
those previously offered. By the death of Ca» 
slmir, the crown of Poland descended to him ; 
and having settled the affairs of that kingdoms 
he engaged in a wfir with the Wallachians, and 
soon after undertook an expedition for the pur- 
pose of placing Charles Duras, a prince of the 
b]ooA ^f 'Napl£(S> upon that throne; in conai^ 
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quence or the queea Joanpa^s iwii^ ej&pDU9ed 
Nhe cause of .the anti-pope ^lemj^iit, figaii^L/^.Qr- 
' twin yi. \ Joanna being defeatea'fipdltakeii.-5ip- 
'^sbnctj^ was strangled., .< t::v .-.l i; •i"'i 

^. %.ev^is having worn out Bis CQixstiUi-|,j^^ 

tiotf'l^y his continued expeditioi^s iu^l ^^^'ikfigft 
jTi'giie^, died in the fifty-sixth^yy/i'r of bis.v,.^., .* 
^*iigeV'an4 tiiie fortieth of his reijgjn f ]kiiy\i^ b^s 
['daugmer betrothied to Sigi^m^|id,ppi,apiuia, pf 
'*t|randenburg, his successor, j jUe*yis Wfti a ij^jr^t 
*?aypur^r of Teamed men, and, left bjebibdhi^ia 
*^%}gh character for prudence^^ genero^it^t ^ yji- 

""fe:/ ■ /"•../•.) 

^ ' ^^yj^j^^ Ihree years after her acce^aioq to^he 
'^ilhrohe, married Sigismund; the afraTrj^..9f ^tje 
*lfltlgdoTn having been, in . the meai^Jtimj^, ^jq^* 
^3uctied by her mother, with the assistai¥:c .jqff 
^f^fcholas Gara, whose services had. ipflucqd 
"Lewis to hiise .him to the dignity of P^^^^q^. 
''^his administration at first gave greai s^tisj^i^ 
"tfbri; but an attempt to control the. power jqf 
"fft'e nobles, raised a conspiracy, whiph e^]de4|in 
brin^n|j . irji Charles, king of Naples>^,a;|id/,the 
^Sfeffesition' of Mary. Charles, however, i^ii^ 
'assassinated by ia retainer of the <qp^en-n^p(^f;^|, 
SfaMr again Vgpt possession of the throve ; ^i^^ipi 
"Vlktting the soi^thern parts. ^ the kii^gao^f^i^'yf^ 

f'expecfecHy^ attacked by /^owat*^ii,;gpyei:(w 
jCpaJiaj ;ahd[ a steady A'l^P ?f tbe^dl?c(^asf|jl 
Taarie,s; . I^^ry'wa^ ^onfinpd,, iinaVth^'i qi*^^. 

%^%^'i^ ^!?'^fe'?^*j^' ^i-Mw^t .^^rcfe^ 

G2 
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pasei^> ttiut; itt^ ^it BBLimt ypBTf Her iMtsbqarid 
Si^i:Hitnuiid, zi her request) vaa cnmned kiiig^ 
* SigiiniQiid% first «tR%, was to suppretsati ii»i& 
rection which had tM^i^en otit in Croatia, 'Bosi» 
aia, and Dalinatia) through the intrigues of Homi 
Mhns; Vhlch ha:vbg effected, and ordered Hsw^ 
athis tb be executed, he marched against tiie 
Wallachians, whom he reduced to obedientei 
Being, however, again induced to revolt^ on 
offers of assistance fh)m the Tartars, Sigismond 
^ took the'field ; and ifter gaining a signal vhnoi^ 
the whole country submitted. Vpah the deaA 
Df 'Maiy, Ladislttus king of Pofond ckumed'the 
crown of Httngary, in right of his wife ; but tbi 
• i)asses b^ing guarded by the bishop of 4HHgoniii^ 
lie Inr v^n attempt^ the invasion of the couna^ 
. and wak obliged to relinquish his attempt. * w 
gismund had now, however, a more serious ebd^ 
-my ta^encounter. Mis country was iii<caded if 
'Bajazei^emperor of the Turks, who, after a moflt 
desperate engagement, completely defeated tttt 
'Hii^rian army, principally through the vAr 
prudent ardour of the French auxiliaries; anU 
'Sigismund himself with difficulty escaped in an 
open boat. Fortune did not become raoi^ 
'fevourable to Sigismund upon his return Jb 
Hungary ; for he was seized and imprisoned bf^ 
faction which had determined to call Ladtsfaras, 
king of 'Naples, to the crown, and he according^ 
nook possession of the kingdom. 

Sigismund having, however, recovered his 
^liberty, raised a great army in Bohemia, and 
marched into iWigary. Ladislaus having ikd 
on his approach, he regwned hit orown, ind 
immediately proclaimed a general patTlGn,wiih 
the except^ of a very fev; latheycar tiilO 




birasiijidQctifAiienWiroRi^ ' 

bwtet. WiqiW5flla«i, Jne also jM|5fifg^?4iJft M 
laiBeiii)iip anus ^ rc^engie ,t^,4^)^ifB^itl^ 

AnBtic^of. Hungry. j;, .o >- v c-rij 

9fi Sigbimikcf dkd in the seyeat^othi j^cfir ^f ^.^ jx; 
Ws .»ge, ^Afid rt^ thii?ty-fir»t irf,i»i^.i!^aa jimo 

tmaondnrUm, Auc^ei^fiedbinvf, ..Alb^tt,w»%7f<^ 
4fter«lm^MeiDpeior^ «ii4^9il8^HM)gQf Bf^l^e^pi* 
4I^Bi!.lii»:iet9m to 9^4% a{tei:j»^ix;];^og,^g^|i^ 
|2l6;3rttd«b ;l^l>o i^ui »dvjtiifed inl^ ^HPg^y JW^ 
iitttreared:;»a ii» ^pixpoachi hfs difBfl i(;^4.4£^- 

Albert J wi^ wcft^d by W^.pd^wjpni^.,1^ 
lX^ial»UAi( ^ the, early ,i^ge o( fy^ ji^^f 

jthe^ kiogdwi* dicing .hi* .^a^rity^.,,^U,^^ 
dlau% kifig? Df Ffdpuidj. haTing h^weip'^.x^j^- 

.amsaUicaded with theaaaost fats^ cc^p^u^i^i^^,^ 
^Bl^{Kutie«j birtit was atlength^v^^ ifttfiU :fj{e 
king of Poland diaujd gpvf;c^j,^te,;..^^jjm 
iduriog^ther miooritfya^d tb^t t^e f(}mfiV ^nld 
Inarnr .Ebwibethi J4ie . ^ster Qft^y»i$3iau^, ^ £y 
life jmdden. deatb of RU?al)ftft, );f»^ jBi^^^'^^f 
hwnr iweuo rekimUfid }> i^r .jUra^ %m ^, ^^^ { "^j??^ 
xjiipgent ^eqetfirity comj^d |^^ kj^jg^i3|\s;;|o 
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arrangement Was acceded to, at the solTcitatior 
of the cardiriaT Julian, and' the 'bishop 'oi 
Agrfd. ' : • • ' './ ' '' ' 

Amuratlf, after besieging Belgrade in' vain, Wa? 
three times defeated by the Hungarian generals, 
tiotwith^tartding which he made the niost vigorous 
preparatrohs for the succeeding campaign rbiii 
a crusade ' * against this common enemy ' *6f 
Eui*ope hiving been preached by order of the 
popfe, the Hungarian army was reinforced' by 
numbers of V6lunteers, and the Turks received 
two most signal defeats* This continued '111 
sucfcess at last induced Amurath to conclude' a 
treaty wfth Hiingary for ten years ; but Uladfs- 
laus bfeing^'^^revarled upon to break this treaty 
at the instigatidn of the cardinal Julian, >^- 
neli^ed the war, and after ms^rchitig with an to- 
interrupted sxiccess td Varna, was there, after a 
most ' obsthiate resistance, completely defeated, 
and himself killed. Corrin, however, who hatd 
been before' so successful against the Turks, 
rallied the scattered remains of the army, and 
having recruited his forces, marched towards 
'SerHa, Where passing the Save in the night; and 
attaching the. Turkish camp, he gained a most 
SI gndi victory.^ «.*.,• < > 

"1%!?* Irtates' being now deprived of tWeir 
t>o^indl itmg, resolved' to* send for ybiihg La- 
dislaus from Germany: but the emperor' Frfe- 
*derick riefu'sing'to ^ive uj) hfs pupil, Cdrvin wi|s 
chosen jgovenior, and Idst no time' ih maivihin'g 
againrst the Turks.' 'THe twb'armies '^Tigaj^ei^^ 
ScV^iaj when' Afe^aetibn^'feontlhufecf^ tt^e whole 
dky ; but *ithe^'Htt%2^i^liff 'were firifaliy d3eay&, 
after'tejiWlsiiif^ five'dWtrettt biidie^ of tKe l&n^mj^i 
ktii Aning^tod jft^^inglh ^^Id; ' thfe Ijkhfe 
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eontinued for two d^yS) and Gorvin himselfy in 
attempting to escape, fell into the bands of the 
despot, George, and was obliged to leave his 
son as a hostage to obtain his release. In the 
following campaigni Corvin was more succesaful, 
having completely defeated the Turka near 
Chrysonicum, and one of his commanders in 
the same year repelled an in^'asion from Austria. 
. In the year 1452 the demands to the emperor 
£'rederick, to deliver up young Ladislausi weoe so 
powerful, that he at length consentedf and 
Corvin was again appointed governor of Hun* 
gary during the minority. Three years after* 
wanlsy Mahomet II* being elated with the con- 
jquest of Constantinople, invaded Hungary with 
a force of one hundred and fifty thousand men ; but 
Corvin, having cfefeated his Beet on the Dan«»be, 
threw himself into Belgrade $ which be defended 
with so much valour, that Mahomet, after con- 
tinuing a month before the town, and his troops 
having actually penetrated to the market place 
in a general assault, was repulsed with the loss 
.of forty thousand men, and most of his artil- 
lery, himself being carried 'half dead to his 
camp, and soon after obliged to raise the siege. 
Corvin died, full of years and of giory» a tew 
days after this signal vietory i when Ladislaus 
succeeded to the throne, but died suddenly of a 
colick* 

Mathias^ son of Corvin, was now ^ ^^ 
declared king, and after engs^ing in a war 1457^! 
with the Bohemians, who were obliged to 
submit to his own terms, marched into Bosnia^ 
and recovered Jaza, the capital, which had 
b^en surprised by the Turks. 'He afterwards 
gelled a revolt of th^ Transylvaniansi but 
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bdtig attacked in the night in the city Bania, 
the victory seems to have been doubtful ; Ma- 
thias, in the beginning of the action, being 
-^vounded in the back vr ith an arrow, th6 head of 
which continued in the wound four years. 
^ p Mathias having agreed to a truce 

1468. with the Turks, inarched with an army 
against George Podiebrad, in order to 
obtain possession of the kingdom of Bohevpia) 
which the pope had offered him ; but Hungary- 
being invaded by the Poles, and a formidable 
insurrection of the nobles, who were displeased 
with Mathias's arbitrary government, breaking 
out, he was obliged to turn his attention to its 
8u])pre8sion, in which he succeeded ; and a peace 
was shot^tly after agreed upon, by which Mo- 
ravia and Silesia were confirmed to Mathia^, knd 
Bohemia and LUsatia left to Uladislaus, son of 
the king of Poland, who had been chosen king 
by the Bohemian states. It) the mean time, 
those fsutMess enemies, the Turks, had renewed 
' hostilities, subdued Transylvania, ravaged Dal- 

• malia kttd Croatia, mad^ incursions as far ' as 
'PrtoUl, and continued inroads into Hungary. 
Notwith»tat)didg these daring attacks, Mathiar 
iii%lectii% to oppose their encroachments, de- 
clared war against the emperor, who had be< 

: gu|i to commit hostilities in Upper Hungary. 
Success however soon favoured Mathias, having 
^eA Vienna, and conquered' al! Lower Austria, 
which obliged the emperor to conclude a peace, 
by which he renounced oil tight to Austria, and 
pKAnised to pay a hundt^d and thiity thousand 
crowns for the charges of thti war. Mathias 

• ctied the following' year of an apopleicy, at 
. iVjaenna,' in the-forty-nindi year of bis age, ant 
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the^,t}iirty-tbind of his reign. He left behind 
hin^ a great character, as well for his love of 
learning as for his abilities in war* 

Notwithstanding the competition of se- 
rai rival candidates,' Uladislaus king of ^vH' 
Bohemia, was declared king, and with 
the assistance of the nobles, speedily suppressed 
the opposition which his competitors threatened. 
Uladislaus soon sunk into indolence and slothi 
by which the kingdom was not only exposed to 
forejgn enemies, but harassed by intest.jne divi- 
stons. The nobles, also, soon lost all resp.ect qt 
attachment to a king \vhom> for his .bultSand 
inactivity, they called an ox. He concluded i 
treaty with the Turks for three years>, and also 
an alliance with the emperor Maximilian, and 
Sg^smutid king of Poland. In the following 
year Uladislaus died, after a reign of twenty-five 
years. , 

His son and successor, Lewis, had been- 
crowned king of .Hungary and Bohemia, ^'^' 
when an infant ; and being now upon his 
accession only thirteen years of age, the affairs 
of the kingdom were administered by Stephen 
Bathori* The education of Lewis had been to* 
tally neglected ; his, time had been spent in tlie 
amusements of dancing, and other frivolous ac« 
complishments ; by which he had acquired a 
total aversion to business. The nobles imitated 
the manners of their sovereign, neglected their 
study of arms, and with their king seemed to 
be lost in luxury and security. They were, 
however, soon awakened from their dream, only 
to be made to feel the consequences of their 
own supineness ; Solyman entered Hungary with 
his army> laid siege to Belgrade, which soon 
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surrendered, and passed the Drave with an 
army of three hundred thousand men and three 
hundred pieces of cannon* Lewis at last marched 
against Uiem, with an army of only twenty^five 
thousand men, and after an hour's engagementi 
was totally defeated ; most of the nobles being 
killed) and Lewis himself drowned in the Da« 
nube. The Turks now ravaged the whole of 
Upper and Lower Hungary without interrupdoDy 
and after satiating themselves with plunder, re<* 
turned home. Hungary may date the decline 
of its grandeur from this invasibn, in which 
tkiore 'Wan two hundred thousand men are ssld 
to have fallen ; and Lewis dying without issue^ 
Ferdinand, of the House of Austria, afterward!* 
emperor, got possession of the crown, which the 
Austrian family have ever since retained. 

The transactidns of this kingdom afc 
'^<«J ^"* *^^ period, related in the histofy 
"^ of the Empire, 



, THE UNITED PROVINCES, 

f^' OR 

^Ic^Hh^r-' •• €HAiyi....... . , . 

^pi^a^ Ji^rifition, — Character^ . jlieiigi^y , Go^ 

,Vfr9WfenSy^4^ Qmmerccy of the United States i^ 

'^Mud m Jt^eafi4 M9tMi^netU ^ the Dmth 

np5&ymt|d Provinces, or RepUblick of Hol- 
J^.^I^d3^re cQQxpojsed of the nortl^n ^pait 
of the Netherlands, bordered to the .sfMitfar* by- 
Flanders, bmbant, Flemish Guelderland, and 
the dutchy of Cleves ; on the east, the frontiers 
extend to the: territory of Embden and the 
bishoprick of Munster ; while some portion of the 
northern skiits; and the whole western coasts 
are washed by the German Ocean. The coun* 
tiy is complete)^ divided by rivers, canals, and 
lakes ; to the happy disposition of which, the 
inhabitants are in a great itleafititre indebted for 
their prosperity. Domestick industry is promoted 
by the facility of carriage ; and, as the territory 
lies in the centre of Europe, commanding the 
entrance and navigation ofsey^e^^of the great ri- 
Ters of Germany, it is admirably adapted either 
for foreign or domestick trade, the former of 
which is absolutely necessary, from the smaU 
Vol. XVIII. H 
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proportion of fertile soil to the number of inha^ 
bitants* The marshes, lakes^ and rivers, how- 
ever, with which it is intersected, joined to the 
low ^tuation of. the country near the sea, render 
the atmosphere damp, foggy, and unhealthy a. 
mountains there are none, excepting in Guel- 
derland. The principal rivers are the Khiney 
the Msse, and the Sehekl. The Masse forms 
the .boundaries between Gdelderland and Bra- 
bant : opposite to Dort, it divides into two 
branches, one of which runs past Rotterdam: 
these unite at Vlaar Dingen, and discharge into 
Ihe North Sea* No partt>f the continent, of 
equal extent, contains half the nutmb^' of be«u- 
ti&d cities, towns, and villages, all distinguished 
by an air of neatness and cleanliness peculiar 
to Holland. Every street, and almost every 
farm, are bordered by a cMial ; ships and bouses 
are eveiy where blended, and hsif the people 
seem to live upon tbi^ water. Several inconve- 
niencies, however, attend the uatural situatien 
of the pieovinces : to fertilise the soil, it is usual 
to open the sluices, at certain seasons, and over- 
flow great part of the oountry ; when the waters 
are drawn ofi^ which is done by wkidmills acting 
en piii»ps, quantfttes of mud necessarily remain ; 
whkb knpregiiate ^ air with noxious exhala^ 
taons, and fMPoduce viuieus diseases* These 
&tal eiieets of a necessary precaution are» how- 
ever, considerably corrected, by frequent sharp 
and keen easterly winds, which purify the air^ 
but, li^mitheir suddenness, and severity, prove 
dingevous. to the human oonstttution* The long 
amd vigorous ftosts, which shut up Ihe canab, 
are great obstructions to commerce ) and the es- 
tcame Witness of the lands considerably below the 
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ftvel of the waters, renders it necessary to secure 
'them from inandation, by vast dykes kept in re* 
pah* at a prodigious expense. 

The manners of the people, like those of every 
other nation, are influenced by the dimate and 
tiie nature of the government. Cold, phlegma^ 
tick, and sordid, they pi^osecute every measure 
with indefatigable perseverance, and accomplish 
the most arduous attempts without a spark of 
genius. By the sii^le viltue of patience, they 
have become proficients in science and the aits« 
Holland has produced poets, some good painters 
kk certadti lines^and sculptors; ^nd wits of the 
first class have appeared, like grapes in Siberia^ 
ooQtrary to the usual coi^rse of nature* In get 
peral, every passion, every appetite, except that 
of gain, seems extinct ; quarrels are seldonfi seen^ 
oftkss occasioned by intoxication ; jealousy is 
never fek, and love unknown amor^ Dutchmen. 
The dullness and insensibiiity of the Batavianm, 
wene proverbial among the ancients ; and their 
descendants are no less distinguished by the mo^ 
dems for their want of feeling, of refinement, 
mid of passion ; in a word, invincible patience^ 
ftfid an invariable attachment to self-interest, are 
the IfDeaments that distiAgtnsh and mark the 
character of a Hollander. It mutt, however, be 
admitted that they possess personal bravery ; their 
seamen have always been distinguished for steady 
courage, and have more than once bafiBed the 
daring spirit of the English navy. Europe can- 
not boast of a statesman superior to De Wit; a 
more learned and ingenius jurist than Grotius ; 
or ft greater ornament to literature thtm Er^Mit 
>intts« 
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The government of .the repS^lick is not less 
peculiar, than the temper of the inhabitants* 
Caution and phlegnia.t}ck pnideiKe are promi- 
nent in their tedious deliberations, and a soli* 
citous and unyielding regard to freedom, in 
every part of the constitution, *which is com- 
posed of seven sovereign provinces, each en- 
joying its own independent privileges. The state 
may thus be viewed as a confederacy, united by 
one common interest, and founded upon the 
league formed at Utrecht, to oppose the ty- 
ranny and oppression of Philip II. Guelder- 
land, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Overyssel, 
Groningen, and Friezland, are all separate re- 
publicks, acknowledging no authority, and sub- 
ordinate to no other power than that vested in 
their particular states ; even the provinces are 
divided into smaller republicks : every city enjoys 
certain sovereign privileges ; and, in the provin- 
cial states, resolutions are formed, not by a ma- 
jority, but a concurrence of voices. The pro- 
vincial states cannot seize an offender, pardon a 
crime, or frame laws within the jurisdiction of 
a city : every thing relative to itself, and un- 
connected with the rest of the provinces, is 
transacted by its own magistrates, the sovereign 
authority being vested in the magistracy of each 
city. The ofHce of senator continues for life ; 
and, formerly, the members of this supreme 
court were elected by the freemen and burghers ; 
but now the power of supplying vacancies is in 
the standing senate; from whence arises the 
aristocratical government which prevails in each 
city. Without descending to a minute descrip- 
tion of each city office, it may be sufficient to 
observe, that burgomasters are elected by a ma- 
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joiity of mces iin the senate ; thef preside by 
tums) represent the dignity of the government, 
and support the honour of the city 2 they dis- 
pose of all inferior offices^ and issue money from 
the common treasury, for the safety, conve- 
nience, and expenses of the city* Although an 
office of great trust, dignity, and authority, the 
salary scarce amounts to sixty pounds per an- 
num; nor do the burgomasters assume any 
other state than that of ordinary citizens, either 
in their habits, attendance, tables, or any part 
of their domestick conduct. 

The sovereign power is lodged in the provin* 
cial states, composed of deputies chosen by the 
senate ; to whom an appeal lies in certain cases^ 
, from the city judicatures. In Holland, and 
it is similar in aU the other provinces, the 
sovereignty is vested in nineteen deputies, cho- 
sen out of the nobility, the senators, and ma- 
gistrates ; the nobles having only one voice, and 
the cities eighteen. Amsterdam enjoys no more 
than the smallest cities, a single voice. The 
influence of the nobility, though possessing 
only ode voice, is very considerable; the first 
•employments, civil and military, the dii*ectioa 
of the ecclesiastical revenue, the right of send- 
ing deputies to the states-general, and the ap- 
pointment of a counsellor in the two supreme 
courts of judicature, being vested in them. The 
pensioner of Holland, who assists at the pre- 
vious deliberations, delivers the votes and sen- 
dments of the nobility. He is but the sei^ant 
of the province, notwithstanding the great credit 
(Of his office, and takes . place behind all the 
xieputiea; but^ notwithstanding, possesses the 
^greatest consequence in , the republick} irom th« 
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perpetual duration of his eraploymcnt, tlie seat 
he holds in the several .provincial assemblies, 
collecting . the opinions, digesting resokltioiHr) 
proposing all subjects of (kUberation, and as* 
suming a power of determining whether any 
important affair, in which the benefit of the state 
highly depends, shall be concluded by a majo- 
rity of voices or not. There is no certain rule 
for the sitting of the states in all the provinces* 
In Holland, ihty assemble at the Hague, in the 
months of February, June, September, and No- 
vember* In the three first sessions, all vacan- 
cies are suppled, forms renewed, taxes adjusted, 
and the genersd good and regulation of the pro- 
vince is debated. The last sitting is expressly 
confined to determine the proportion of chaises 
to be supported by the province, with respect 
to the whole republick. The commissioned 
counsellors, composed of a deputy from the. no- 
bles, one from each of the principal cities, and 
one from every three of the lesser towns, on 
extraoi^inary occasions, convoke the principal 
Mates. They also sit constantly at the Hague, 
prepare business for the pix)viiicial states, and 
execute their resolutions* The general revenues 
^re managed by a chamber of accounts, who 
have also the absolute direction of the ancient 
demesnes, without any control. , 

The union of the seven United Provinces may 
be justly compared to the league of several piin- 
ces, forniied for their mLUtual safety, defence, and 
repose : the sovereignty of each is preserved, 
while they enter upon engagements peculiar to the 
confederacy i by treaty they are united into one 
body, but separated by particular privileges. No 
individual state can impose laws or interfet^ in 
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tiiegoTemtnentof another, but is absolute within 
its own jurisdictioD, not interfering with the 
league. It has been suptiosed that the states* 
general are possessed of sovereign authorityt 
b^ng composed of deputies from the provincesy 
formio^ the republick, and receiving ambassa- 
dors; but the office of deputy is only for a 
Hmitted time, the period of which is fixed by the 
provinces^ and they are incapable of coming to 
any decision without consulting and receiving 
the authority of their constituents* Three seve- 
ral colleges are formed froi^ the deputies, the 
states^general, the council of state, and the 
chamber of accounts, which are to the repub* 
lick, what the departments of the same names are 
to each province* The provinces send two or 
more- members at pleasure ; and resolutions are 
formed, not upon the voices of the deputies, but 
upon the votes oi the provinces. They all differ 
:in the time for which the deputies are ap- 
pointed ; some are for a year, and others for 
life* Every province presides in turn for a 
week, and is represented by the bpst qualified 
among its deputies. The president aits at the 
middle of a long table ; the greffier or secretaty, 
at the bottom ; and a foreign ambassador^ at an 
audience, takes his place opposite the president. 
The greffier reads all papers, proposes the ques- 
tion, calls tlie votes, and the president concludes ; 
Mid, in case he refuses detepmining by a majo* 
rity, his place is filled by« the ensuing president* 
All common affairs are conducted in this man- 
ner ; but upon questions of peace or war, foreign 
alliances, raising or coining money, or the pri- 
vileges of the provinces, then each member of 
the Union must be consultedy his aas;ent ob- 
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tfdned} and oothing determined but by the majo- 
rity. 

The council of state is composed of deputies 
finom each, province, in which the number is 
fixed and invariable. Holland sends tjiree; 
Guelderiand, Zealand^ and Utrecht, tMro each; 
Friezland, Groningeut and Overyssel, one each ; 
making together twelve members* The mtm- 
bers, not Che provinces, here decide,, and thej 
preside by turns. This council formerly po&> 
aessed the power of assembling the states-geno 
sal, of representing them during the recess, of 
executing their resolutions, and judging of the 
•necessity of their meeting. The great autho- 
rity, however, of. this council^ wluch, to pro- 
Jong and augment its power, seldom convoked 
the states-general, induced the provincial states, 
4m the Earl of Leicester's resignation, to obtain 
the power of continuing the states-general b^ 
their respective deputies. The business of the 
council may be reduced to five classes: firsts 
on the security and defence of the state ; secondt 
on the operations of war ; third, on the orders 
for marching troops, and their pulitary disci- 
pline; fourth, the superintendance and fiarti* 
fications of the magazines ; and, fifth, the admini- 
stration of the finances, and the proportion of the 
respective provinces towards the expense. With 
respect to war, th^ council always consults with 
the states-general, except when secrecy and 
dispatch are necessary* As to fi)rtific|itions, the 
power of the council e^xtends only to (daces coi>- 
leered since the union of Utrecht, and thepro- 
vif^es of Overyssel and GueMerland, which ar^. 
deemed the frontiers. At the close of the yeaff 
ithe cooncU Ibravi an estimate of the supplies for 
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the ensuing year, which they submit to the 
states-general, who may either refuse com* 
pUance, or impose it upon the provinces. The 
stadtholder has a seat and vote in this council, 
bat is excluded the presidency^ and the trea- 
surer general has a seat, but only a deliberative 
voice. 

To ease the council of state, the chamber of 
accounts was erected in the year 1607, con- 
firmed in 16^2, and considerably extended in 
165K It is composed of two deputies from 
each province, making in all fourteen, and states 
and examines the accounts of the receivers^ 
passes the admiralty accounts, and registers the 
financial edicts of the council of state. 

The absolute direction of naval affairs is 
vested in the council of admiralty. When a 
fieet is destined upon any enterprise, all the rest 
devolves upon the admiralty, which is divided 
into five departments*. Holland has three of 
these courts; Zealand one, and Friezland ano* 
ther; each composed of seven deputies, four 
from the province where the council resides^ 
and three from the other provinces. The ad- 
miral, or, in his absence, the vice-admiral, pre- 
sides ; and, beside the regulation and equipment 
of the navy, the admiralty are charged with the 
cognizance of all crimes committed on the seas, or 
evasions in the payment of duties. The revenue 
arising fi'oni commerce is wholly appropriated to 
the purposes of the navy. The precaution of 
the government against corruption or bias from 
other attachment, is strongly displayed in the 
law, that no person related in the third degree, 
or influenced by dependency, can ever be a mem* 
ber of the admiralty* All petitions for the ab^ 
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lition of this regnlation have been consCttitly M«- 
jected. A deputy must sweair that he is elected 
by fair suffrage, and without corruptioo ; that 
bie will obey th« ordierft of the provincial and 
states-general, ' and promote, without attach* 
inent to any pai ticular province^ the good of the 
whole. 

The dignity of stadtholder, though not essen* 
tial to the government, is yet- important to its 
security* it owes its birth to the tediousness of 
the'deliberations of the government ; to remedy 
which, a stadthc^der was appointed, as formerly 
H dictat6r at Rome, to answer present exige&v 
cies. The long war with Philip li. required ahead 
for the infant republick to support her tottering 
liberty, and resist the efforts of the powerful 
House of Austiia* William the Great, and first 
Prince of Orange, appeared to all the best 
Sidapted to answer these purposes^ He- was go- 
vernor of Holland, Zealand, aud Utrecht ; his 
abilities had stood the test, and his detestation 
of tyranny, and ardent love of freedom, hi^ ren« 
dered him the dearest favourite of the publick* 
Never was any person better fitted dian the 
Prince of Orange for the difficult situation m 
which he was placed, or better qualified for the 
arduous task of delivering an injured peof^e from 
the yoke of their oppressor. He was possessed 
of vigilance, application, penetration, and sagi^ 
city, joined with a peculiar dexterity in govern^ 
ing the inclinations of men, and in conciliating 
and preserving their afiections. He had exr 
posed himself to the greatest dangers in the pub* 
Jick service ; had formed the nobtestdes^ns, and 
executed them with vigour and iiilrepidity^ 
which justly entitled him tg the character of a 



a hero, and a patriot* These qua« 
liiiest and the eactgendes of the tiraeS) raised 
WUfiam to the fank of stadfeholder^ by virtue of 
THueh he inraa captain-general of die forces iyf 
sea and land ) disposed of all comtnt^ioas ; di^ 
rected the operadens of war, and led the troops 
in battle ^ had a seat, but not a voice, in the 
statea^eneral, and was president of the comn 
dl of state. The only coBteol^ to this autho- 
rily was a coancU ccmiposed of deputies from 
the flkates^neral and the council of state, 
attending him in the field, and concerting the 
operations of the campaign* Such was tl^ ori<* 
^ and the authority of the office of stadt« 
holder* The akeratlons which late events have 
effected in the constitutton of this country, \H11 
he Biotired when we oome to treat of its recent 
history* 

The prodigious commercial power and wealth 
to which the Umted Provinces once attained, 
a&rds still greater cause for astonishment and 
sUsprise^ tban the texture of the constitution, 
the nature of the country, and the disposition of 
the people. It b a just remark, that the most 
fruitfiil countries are seldom the richest ; for the 
necessaries of^ life gnawing almost spontaneously^ 
supersede in a great degree the necessity of 
labour. In the poverty of the United Provinces 
we find the cause of the vast strides they made 
to opulence and grandeur. The produce of the 
country, which is chiefly pasture, is very inade- 
quate to the number of the inhabitants* Of' the 
seven, only three are maritime provinces^ fit 
for the purposes of commerce. Not a single 
material f<Qr ship-building is produced in the 
Ketiietiaftdi} and the Dutch are forced to pene* 
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trate even to the Frozen Zone for the requisiCefr 
of navigation : even their harbours are incosn- 
tnodious. From Poland and the other northern 
countries they were, for a long time, sujiplied 
with the necessaries of life ; and are still sup- 
ported by traffick. No country in Europe is 
more heavily loaded with taxes ; a duty, to sup- 
port the unavoidable expenses of government, 
being imposed upon evety commodity. War, 
the cruellest foe to industry, has proved advan- 
tageous to Holland. During a bloody contest 
of forty years, the republick attained to the 
highest pitch of grandeur, and launched out in 
the pursuit of commerce and navagation. Civil 
wars, commotions, and religious persecutions, in 
the neighbouring kingdoms, crowded the pro- 
vinces with ingenious mechanicks and able artists, 
being here able to indulge liberty of conscience, 
and enjoy the fruits of industry, in security and 
repose. New manufactures sprung up every 
day, and schemes too vast for induviduid specu- 
lation, were accomplished by the union of the 
speculators. The destruction of Antwerp, by 
opening markets before wholly engrossed by that 
opulent city, proved highly advantageous to 
Holland. When Philip the Second got posses- 
sion of Portugal, he forbade all intercourse be- 
tween that country and his rebellious subjects ; 
but that step, instead of answering the king's 
design, proved highly beneficial to the. latter: 
it gave a spur to their industry, and forced 
them to attempt a direct trade with the East- 
Indies* Having so long acted as carriers for the 
Portuguese, in distributing the rich productions 
of the east over the northern countries, they 
well knew where to find the speediest sale, and 
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thkt the demand for them was every year irr» 
creasing; nor could they doubt, from their 
superior naval power, of being able to deprive 
the Portuguese of this profitable trade, before 
tbey could form the establishments necessary for 
carrying it on« The difficulties which presented 
themselves would have been sufficient to have de- 
tetted a less persevering nation. They had to 
perform a voyage of several thousand leagues, 
and visit countries of which they were almost 
entirely ignorant; besides, alter their arrival 
there, having to enter into a competidon with a 
bold and enterprising nation, already in posses^* 
sion, and protected by a considerable military 
force. To shorten their voyage, they first made 
three ineffectual attempts to discover a northern 
passage, which, like all other attempts of the 
same kind, proving fruitless, they determined al 
once to attempt the voyage by the accustomed 
route. When deliberating on the subject, some 
merchants of Amsterdam received an applica- 
tion from one Cornelius Houtman, a native of 
Flanders, then imprisoned for dd>t in Lisbon'; 
who, having made several voyages with the 
Portuguese to India, was well acquainted with 
the navigation and the nature of the trade, and 
offered, in case of his being released, to under*- 
take, in person, the conduct of their ships* The 
merchants, perceiving him to be a man of pene* 
tration and abilities, immediately formed an 
association, which tbey named the Company of 
Distant Countries, and equipped a squadron 
consisting of four ships, which they put under 
his command. The value of the whole T'^as esti* 
mated at four hundred thousand florins, having 
two hundred and fifty men on board> and one 
Vol. XVIIL I 
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iiunckecl pieces of canBon fiimished by the 
states,, besides naval aiid mtlitary stores^ and a 
variety of merchan^e suited to tbe taste of the 
Indian ligations. Tbe; principal object of this 
expedition being to obtain information con<{ern- 
ing the coun^ry> and the diffei^nt bmncbes of 
trade, Houtman was instructed to avoid) as 
much as possible, the Portuguese settlements, and 
to abstoin fixHU all hostilities not necessary for 
defence. 

He visited the coasts of Africa ai^d Braapl, 
tl\e Cape of Good Hope, the i$les of Madagas- 
ct^r and Su Mary, Si^matra, and Java,; in >vhich, 
haying purchased pepper and oUier spices, 
the jealousy of the Portuguese began ,to be 
alarmed, and they resolved to exert themselves 
,to effect his ruin. They represented, the Dutch 
to the king pf Bantsun ai^ pirates, and the com- 
mon enemies of the human ra^e » and advised 
hira, which they enforced by vakiabk- presc^As^ 
.to cut them off when few in number, and pre* 
venjt thei^ return* The ignoi^t and ci^ulous 
governor listened to these insinuations, but dis- 
. trusting; his ability to destroy them by open 
, force, resolved to en>ploy treachery* For tins 
purpose^ he pretended an inclination to form, a 
.commercial tre;\ty, and Houtman . and one or 
two of his officers, having ^cepted an invitation 
.to come to his palace to arrange the terms, weioe 
.immediately taken, into custody ; and wiere actu- 
^ally detained in pfisf^, until the Dutch ships 
began to caimoQade> an^ had laid part of the town 
i^k ruins. . 

. Hpuitraan finding, op hi3 release, that his>mctx 
were diminished nearly .one third of their num- 
ber, ordered one of his ships to be liurnt, <aiid 
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dliled to Europe wittrtherest, carrying wkb> him 
natives of sersreml places at which he had 
touched ; and after a prosperoin voyage^ arrived 
in the Texel in the month of August, 1697, 
having been absent aboift two years and a half* 
AlUiough he brought home scarcely sufficient 
Wealth [16 defray the expenses of the equipment, 
yet the information he bad procured, and the 
decKning power of the Portuguese, raised the 
hopes of his employers to the utmost height* 
B^fi^ the end of the y^r more than eighty 
shifM), completely equipped, and furnished with 
dMfeiiem avHcles of commerce, were sen^ out; 
some tO'HieEast Indies, some to the West, and 
to the coasts of ACriira, while others were ordered 
to attoiis^ the ps^ssage by the Straits of Ms^U 
htfv, ifflo the'PadBck Ooean« It was not only 
tineMiangers of long and difficult voyi^s which 
the I>uteh had to encounter; but, after their 
sM#fsll, they found ir nccesaary to fight and ne-. 
geciaie by turns, and had tiie ptejudsoes ef the 
iiai»ve<^ to overcome* T4ieir condbet wast. under 
the elttumstanoes, wise end pnident* ' They con** 
vkiced the natives of the injuneiis as^rwona- 
ctat upon their chmnkcter:; and by moderaiteny 
ja^ce, and himianity, proved that in punty, 
both of nsanneni and deiiiiiigs, they- were much 
Btipevlor te their accoseffe The consecjuence 
i«evilably was, that they-vereaUowed to -trade 
to many fdaees ;' and, in a short time, procui^d 
admission to several of the moat important 
bmne^Sr ef commeroeJ Although some of the 
many voyages had proved unfortunate, yvt they 
wetey upon the whole, suffidentiy teiccessful to 
amply vemiinerate the adventurers, and render 
it their iiiteresl^ to^yertevere* But the rapid in.^ 
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crease of this branch of ttade, soon pttKiuced 
compl^ts that too great a mmdwr bad engaged 
in it ; and that consequentlj, as they were com- 
pdied to pay much higher prices, so they found 
It necessary to «ell mncfa cheaper. If tlie evil 
complained of, which could hardly have beea 
expected in the commencement of a trade at- • 
tended with so much expense and danger, had' 
been the only reason, for the interposkion of the . 
slates, it may be questioBed whether they were 
jOstfiied in their interference; but there waa 
another reason of still greater weight : the Ppr* 
tuguese, being under the direction of vieerc^Sy 
could moi^ easily act in cooeert, thai^ the inde- 
pendent Dutch adventurers ; and their smiJl 
fleets, or single shipSt were exposed to the dan* 
ger of being separately attacked and destroyed . 
by the enemy. Determined by these considera* 
tions, the states-general, in the year 1603) 
united the several societies of traders into one 
body, under the name' of the £ast*India Com* 
pany ; on which, besides the power of trading 
within certain limits, they conferred the power 
of administering justice, of building forts, of. 
appointing governors and garrisons, of raising » 
troops, and of making peace and war with the 
Indnui princes. A fund of more than six mil-, 
lions of florins was imnoiediately snbaoribed by 
the principal merchousi and managers were, 
si^pointcdf under whose direction all the trade to 
India was to be henceforth carried on. This com« 
pany being the first regular conmnttrcial society 
known in history, has in tome measure served as 
a model for all the trading companies which have 
been created in modem times* It consiatedchieBy . 
c^ the former private adventiirer% who> profil-* . 



tftg hf their tflnrors, and pc«fe«tiy tinderstaniiii|» 
thtt tradcy eolMloctod the affi«rft with mcnt oq»p 
sunwiate skill; oorwasr.thetr.good fortune in* 
ferior lo the prudence vrycb the/ displayed. 
They were every wtiere lecceived wiih la?ottr, and 
ohtatned 'pennisaien to estafaJiah factonea^ aad 
build forts, for their pitrtection. Their aaaia* 
tance -to expel the fPonuguese vbb even te- 
qneated, and tl*&y made innuniefttble captiarM o£i 
their richest abipfc Thcar trade waa every year 
oHtended^ and their profits. greata than from 
any other branch of oommerce* From this ar« 
rangetnent, the xajntal of the company raae in. 
the 6hort apaee of six years, from its. original 
affioant, to six mittions sterUng, after clearing 
aH ^ftfges : and, though the profits have been 
long, llK>m various causes, greatly diminished, 
yet the Dalch East^Iudia Compaoy^ has, tiii 
ifitlim a ytry recent period, xiHMtituted a power- 
M^ state of itself, taloen kidqiendfintly of the 
repubHck oC the United Provinces* The success 
of ' tlie fineries, of . the . Levant trade, begun 
vtMler'tiie.auspieesof Henry IV* of France, and- 
of' the £ast4ndia company, gave birth to ^ 
aimUar establishment. for. conducting the trade 
to the West^^Indies. The company oommenceil 
wMi unexpectedanccess ; but the large dividends 
lUltde) the eager puraostef .oonquesty and the 
n^Iect of the regular course ofrtmffickt ruined 
that^^eommeree* The Dutch • were xlriven oui 
of the*ilpazib, wisence the Portuguese drew 
stith immense treasures; but the WestJndia 
company have, till iamly^ continued possessed 
^f se^ml important settlements* The Dutch 
had once^ another, and not less copbua,. source 
of trade in their cod and hernag fishery, oa tbt 
I? 
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coasts of England and the Netheriands; hot. 
since Um English governmenl has tiuncd iheir at* 
tention to that ferttie source of profit, the Dutch 
trade has gready diminished. Next to diat of 
Great-Britun, the oommeitx of the Untied 
Provinces is certunljr the greatest of any Euro* 
pean power* 

By the treaty of union signed at Utrechti 
every province was left at fiberty to regulate the 
aiRdrs of religion in the manner most condudve 
to its interest; with this sole conditioui that no 
man should be oppressed on account of his re<- 
ligious tenets, and that all should remain free in 
point of conscience. In 1 SftS, however, the Cal- 
vinists, being the superior number, procured an 
act declaring the evangelioai doctrine the publick 
religion, and enjoining that it alone should bo 
professed in the Seven Provinces : but sound 
policy has induced the government to wink at 
infractions of this law ; to favour no curious in* 
quiries into the faith of any man, to offer no 
violence to conscience, and to afford the pro* 
tection of the laws to every industrious subject, 
whose opinions do not break out into expressions 
and actions prejudicial to society. The Roman 
Catholick religion is alone excepted from the 
common protection; while Jews, Anabaptists, 
Arminians, BrownisU, and Famiiists, are fdlowod 
the exercise of their several doctrines. At Am- 
sterdam every sect almost in the world has its 
publick meetings. The Calvinists, however, com* 
pose the body of the people : they are possessed 
of all the authorized churches in the dominions 
of the republick, and their clergy are main* 
tained by certain salaries paid by the states, 
without tithes, ISAdsy or contributions pn thc^ 
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people^ Thufl freedom of sentiment has tended 
to poiMiIate the country, and softened all the 
acrimony and rancour that .disturbs the tran- 
quillity of other nations, poisons society, and 
produces effects the most opposite to the dictates 
of true religion. Ambition and faction are 
here disabled from concealing their seditious de- 
«gns and selfish resohitions, under the mask of 
religion. In Holland alone, the difference of 
religion makes none in affection; Jews and 
Christians live in the strictest ties of amity : 
they argue without resentment, and they dissent 
without emnity. All are citizens associated by 
the bans of sodety and government, under the 
impartial protection of equitable laws ; and due 
encouragement is given to genius and industry, 
n^bout distinction of doctrine or party. 
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CHAP. n. 



Tfic Ancient ^ate of the Seven United Provincet^ 
until the Accession of the House of Austria. 



BATAVIA. 



JULIUS Caesar having experienced the va- 
lour of the ancient Bataviansi who inhabited 
this country, employed them successfully against 
the Gauls ; and they justified his opinion^ 
having every where routed and dispersed that 
ferocious and warlike people'. Their cavalry- 
bore the highest reputation, and the infantry 
fought with the same order, discipline, and in- 
trepidity, in the waters and marshes, as upon the 
dry land. Even the conquering Romans dreaded 
their resentment, and they finally became the 
body guard of the emperors, who reposed equal 
confidence in their fidelity and courage; and' 
though Qalba dismissed them from this trust, it 
was with marks of favour and esteem. In all 
important and dangerous expeditions, where ob- 
stinate boldness was i-equired. they were selected, 
and they generally composed the forlorn of the 
Roman army, sustained the first shock, and 
made the first attack, witli an impetuosity and 
a firmness peculiar to themselves. They were 
exempt from all imposts, in consequence of 
bearing the honourable title of allies of the 
Empire ; and the inhabitants of Betaw« an island 
formed by the llhine and the Waal, obtained the 
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vppefihtsxm of the Mends and brethren of the 
Romans. Their govemment seems to have 
been monarchical, and it is conjectured that 
Giodius Civilis was descended fixxm their kmga. 
He was the hero, whose patriotick eloquence 
roused the Batavians to throw off the Koman 
subjection ; whose courage obtained manjr vic- 
tories over the Roman general, Cerealis ; and 
whose valour shone more bright and conspicu* 
ous in adversit^r, after he had been defeated hy 
the German legions. The Batavians, with the 
rest of the empire, fell under the power of th« 
FrankSy and jyere governed by Charlemagne and 
his descendants, until, upon the decline of that 
house, the great lords and officei^ of the crowni 
taking advantage of the weakness of the reigning 
princes, rendered their governments hereditary 
in th^r families*^ 

The provinces of the Netherlands, after this, 
experienced frequent revolutions. They were 
sometimes distinct, and independent on each 
other, then united in one monarchy under thei 
same prince* Some provinces had kings, some 
were under the government of dukes, and others 
subject to counts. Friezland might be termed a 
Idngdom ; Brabant and Guelderland wer^ duke- 
doms, and Holland and Flanders counties. 
Utrecht was a^bishoprick 5 the prelates of which, 
became generals iind sovereigns, wii^lding the. 
sword and sceptre oftener than thf; croiuer. 

Sir William Temple is of opinion, that the 
provinces of Holland and Groningen were not 
formerly separated by the Zuyder Zee ; and that 
all that tract of land now overflowed by the sea, 
might formerly have consisted of low swampy, 
marshes* Th}$ conjecture is strengthened by 
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tiie nitmber of inlands and sand-banks that tilbck* 
ed up the passage into the bay. 
A. D. ' The .first «ount. of .Holland vna Thkivif 
•868; fetieral to Charles the Bald/ He was sn« 

vested with that dignity by the sovereign^ 
in opposition to the wishes of the'peoi^e^ fidM 
hazaixled a battle in defesieeof theiriibertiss, \m/t 
Mrere defeated* After a second rebellion, Chariesy 
to confirm the count in b» new dignity^ put to 
death every man who possessed any authonty m 
the eouRtiy. 

A. D. '*'*^ "^^' count, of -whom we h»m 
1047. ^^7 history, ts Thteri, nia]t)uis* of .Vloer^ 

ding, supposed txi have been a- descoK 
dant of the first count. His amhitioainvoWtd 
him in a war with she emperor Uenry^ out jof 
which hi» spirited conduct extricated him with 
honour and advantage. Thieri died of a wound 
which he peceived from a poisoned anrov, in a bat- 
tle which he fought wtth the bishops ofl^iege tftA 
Cologne, whose bmther he had killed at a touma- 
m^nt* H4s brothei^ Florence succeeded hiniy «mA 
agaift defeated the bishops, but was. wounded ia 
the pun»utt, and died a few days afterwards. Both 
Thievi aiid his hrotheir Florence wore awkbilious, 
warlike princes, and gireatly ^tfiended their teni- 
tories^'bat involved themselves in a war with 
the emperor, by denying his sovereigttty over the 
provlRce of ' Holland* Floraace dying dbriag^ 
the minority of his chiklrefis his widow Genr^ 
tfude conducted the reins of govern me nt with 
so much address, that she obtained a peace 
equally advantageous and honourable. The 
history Is at this) period invoh^ed in almost 
total obscurity, until the province came under 
the dominion of the House of Burgundy. 



Though the dignity of count was hereditary, 
yet, before they entered upon the government, the 
approbation of the barons, the chief lords and the 
people, was req«iired« to iwhom they swore to 
observe all their rights and privileges. After 
th^ hadiftlusnthetiatha, the people jimtiu&diateiy 
puidtlie taxes :ini|)oBed.^r the tiuppoit ^ their 
aiithiirity^jwiiich.iii gtMral were very moderatft. 
The femakftisufieeedediDdftfault of the male iine, 
bf ^ffiiich thepro;viates>4re<}ixeatly passed into fo- 
reign &miUe» by murriages. At the. death of 
WilKatn IV^.witlKnitJSsue, his sister Margaret 
annexed HoUand to tiie domimonB of her bus- 
bandi the. Adsor of. Bamam* . When the dukes 
o£ SurguQify bceiKK»t6. sovemtgns :of the NetJier* 
Ifinds^ they fdlered.the ibrm of government, by 
ap|»inti»gh ctmrt: for the government of each 
oity^ and a^f^tadtholder in every paxiTince to ad- 
minister j«iailke« } They also estabiisted that par- 
tial migl^ appeal fmm the deciaiotts vi the coun- 
Qtb .t)£ the setend pro^t)ce8,'l& the tribunidi of 
Mecbiiny which was institutedt in ohler to unite 
the provioces mOce cloaeLy^ ami torgive them the 
greater, appeatanbe of one state. 

The sovereigBty of the whole Netherlands pas- 
aed.fixun.the :&siily of Burgundy, finto that of 
Auftna^by the marriage of Mary, daughter of 
Charles the Bald, and sole heiress of hts domi- 
nioasi with Maximilian,. son of Frederick IH* 
«nperor i^ Ger^ai^y* . 
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GUELDERLAND. 

IT IS to the honour of this provinccj that it 
was the last to receive the Roman yoke, and the 
jfirst th at asserted its liberdes upon the decline 
of the empire. Charlemagne bestowed ex- 
traoiHlinary privileges upon Nimeguen, the capital 
of the province. The government passed from 
father to son, yet tt was in fact elective ; and the 
people called the governors tutors, implying 
that they elected them for their defence and 
security. During the administration of Otho, 
count of Nassau, Guelderiand was erected into 
an earldom by the emperor Henry III. ; and m 
the year 1320 was raised into a dutchy by an 
edict of the emperor Lewis, of Bavaria* The 
government continued in the &mijy of Nassau, 
unUl the marriage of Margaret (to whom the 
dutchy had devolved), with William duke of 
Juliers, upon the death of whose brother and 
successor it passed into that of Egmont. 
Adolphus having married the sister of Charles, 
duke of Burgundy, upon the death of his father 
and brother«in-Mw united the dominions dT 
Burgundy, Guelderiand, and Zutphen, in his 
own person. His son Charles succeeded him, 
who was Uken prisoner and. detained fourteen 
years by the Austrians, during which time his 
aunt was acknowledged sovereign over the 
people. On procuring his release, his subjects 
I'eceived him with open arras, and indeed his 
conduct merited their utmost attachment and 
fidelity. His whole administration was spirited 
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•nd Vigorous, but he was at length obliged to 
yield to the irresistible power of the emperor 
Charles V. by which means Guelderland passed 
^ the House of BouFbon into the Austrian 



ZEALAND. 



.THE earls of Holland had the sovereignty of 
this province at a very early period. The 
two provinces wero always united under the 
same governors, and they had the same stadt- 
holder when the revolt of the Netherlands pro- 
duced the Union of Utwcht. It is therefore, 
of course, included in the ancient History of 
Holland. ^ 



UTRECHT. 



THE province of Utrecht has experienced 
four different forms of government ; being first 
dependent on the dukes of Friezland, and the 
next ecclesiastical. Charles V. effected the third 
revolution, rendering himself absolute sovereign. 
The last change was the general union of the 
Seven Provinces. Pepin Heristal was . p, 
the- first asserter of the liberties of eg?' 
Utrecht, which, until his time, was sub- 
ject to Friezland. With the view of engaging 
the clergy to his interest, he assembled an eccle- 
VoL.XVni. K 
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siustical council, pniposmg to govern the prth 
vince by states, ia which the ctergyi^iould have 
Voices. Nothing can more strongly demonstrate 
the wisdom of this estafolishment than its con- 
tinuance under Charlemagne and his successoro ^' 
and to this state we are obliged for the excel- 
lent collection of the ancietrt laws of the Franks. 
Pepin's soul seemed animated with general phi- 
lanthropy; and, not satisfied with diffusing ge- 
neral happiness through his own dominions, he 
sent missionaries to convert the idolatrous 
Friezlanders to Christianity. Utrecht was ereoted 
into an episcopal see 1^ pope Sergius ; and the 
industry and zeal of the early bishops were ifi- 
creased by the ambition of extending their juns^* 
diction. The superstition of the people so 
greatly favoured this design, that the bishop 
became in a short time a powerful tempoeai 
prince, able to oppose not only the most for- 
midable of the surrounding states, but even the 
emperor himself. 

^ P Towards the close of the tenth cen- 
995. tury, the Normans invaded this pro- 
vince, in which nothing sacred or pro- 
fJMie escaped their fury : the city and cathedral 
were reduced to a heap of ruins ; but Baldrick^ 
then bishop, soon restored both, and rendered 
the city the caprital of Holland. Baldrick was 
the first bishop who coined money by authority* 
Adelbold, his successor, according to some 
historians, was the first bishop who made use of 
his sword ; but many prelates were certainly 
engaged in wars at a much earlier period. Adel- 
bold*s example was adopted by his successors, 
who made equal use of spiritual and temporal 



weapons to exiend their authority. The conse- 
quences were however serious, an election being 
seldom unattended with bloodshed, one candi- 
date or the other always claiming the interfere 
ence of the neighbouring earis* 

The magistracy of Utrecht continued ^^ j^ 
in nearly the same state until the acces- 1288. 
aion of William of Nassau, the most 
illustrious prelate of his age, though his igno<- 
ranee- was so great that the pope refused him a 
bull at a time when no large share of learning 
was required as a qualiBcation for a bishoprick* 
His constant disputes with his neighbours and 
his own subjects at last produced so general a 
rebellioaj that he was compelled to renounce his 
dignity,^ the legislative power being established 
in the people, and th^ artisans and mechanicks 
divided into companieay with a vote in the elec- 
tkuisof magbtrates. 

William of Mechlin made bold but ^ jy 
unsuccessful efforts to i*estore the epis- 1300. 
09pak authority* He waged war upon 
his aobjects, and, often victorious and often 
vanquished, he fell at last in battle, leaving the 
peo^ in full possession of their liberties and the 
supreme authority. Hia successor, neither en- 
teipiistng nor ambitious, died when he had 
scarcely signed the charters confirming the pri* 
vileges of the people* TIms event was inter* 
pceted by the succeeding bishops as a judgment 
from heaven, to avenge the impious surrender of 
the church's rights. Their attempt to recover 
them produced long and desperate struggles with 
the people, until the prudence of Philip of Bur- 
gundy in some degree quieted them. Having 
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been bred at Court, Philip was equally respect- 
able for his discretion, and formidable i>y his 
valour. The troops of France and Guelderland 
experienced his ability in the' field, and he de- 
served the praises which Erasmus has bestowred 
upon him. His amours, however, drew upon 
him the heavy censures of the church. 
^ jj The bishops of Utretht had hitherto 

1524.. been the friends and allies of the impe- 
rial crown ; but Charles V. had deter- 
mined to have the sovereignty for himself, and 
an opportunity soon offered. The Hollanders,' 
instead of obeying the bishop's summons to ap- 
pear before him, for permitting clandestine mar- 
riages, appealed to the emperor, who espoused 
their cause. The bishop's ambition did not 
however stop here, having excited the resent- 
ment of the people so greatly by encroaching on 
their privileges, that they shut their gates* and 
denied him entrance. A bloody war was the 
consequence; but the bishop. being soon unable 
to pay his troops, Charles, like a true politician, 
furnished the sum required, <m condition that 
the bishop ceded to him the sovereignty of 
Utrecht and its dependencies. The people, in- 
censed at this proceeding, deposed the bisliop) 
and elected another ; but, notwithstanding their 
invincible spirits, a body of imperial forces being 
introduced privately into the city, the. bishop re- 
turned, and made his publick entrance. He then 
proposed to the clergy and council the necessity 
of ceding entirely the sovereignty to ' the em- 
peror, who would undoubtedly obtain by force 
what might now be granted as a favour. The 
town being in possession of the imperialists, re-' 
sistance was in vain ; and all were obliged to 
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concur in Testing the sovereignty in the House 
of Austria for ever. 

Some jears afterwards, Charles united ^ jy 
Utrecht with Holland and Zealand^ 1534.' 
under the government of a stadtholder ; 
and it was agreed that the govemmentf money, 
customs, and laws, should be the same in all, 
each reserving its own particular rights, exclu- 
sive of the general union. This plan of union, 
which could not for a long time be rendered com- 
plete, was renewed in 1584, and was at last ren- 
dered general through the Seven Provinces. 



TAI£ZLAND« 

NO people were ever more passionately ena« 
moured of freedom, or more obstinate in its 
defence, than the inhabitants of Friezland* 
They were, however, at last forced to submit 
to the fortune, military skill, and power of the 
Romans. By a revolt and massacre of all the 
Romans in the province, they recovered their 
freedom, after a subjection of forty years. On 
the decline of the Roman Empire, they fell un. 
der the domini<»[i of the Franks, but ic was not 
without a struggle ; and their conqi^st was per- 
petually endangered, by die daring efforts they 
made to regain their independence. After 
a long and Uoody contest with the empe* 
ror Charles Martel, they were compelled to ac« 
knowledge his superiority, but not his sove- 
reignty^ but under Charlemagne tlie province 
K2 
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was absolutely subdued, the Friezlanders- agree- 
ing to pay a tribute of thirty pounds . of silver 
annually. Friezland being placed under the 
government of a count, Forteman the Great was 
appointed to that office; presiding at courts of 
justice, representing the emperor's person, and 
executing his orders. The great services which 
the Frison army, under Forteman, performed 
against the Saxons, so pleased Charlemagne, 
that he exempted the province from every mark 
of servitude, declaring it free ; leaving it to the 
inhabitants, to adopt what form of government 
they thought proper. They made no alteration, 
but continued Forteman governor or podesta4 
for life. 

^ j5 The administration of Ludigman, huit 
'838. successor, was less fortunate, the pro- 
^ vince being invaded by the Normans, and 
wholly destroyed ; those barbarians sparing nei- 
ther sex, age, or condition. The Danes, ene- 
mies no less cruel, were the next and successful 
invaders ; but the valour of Haarman, the fourth 
podestad, effected the delivery of the province, 
having expelled the Danes and killed their king. 
All the precautions of Galem, the succeeding 
podestad, could not however secure the coun- 
try against these hordes of barlmrians, who set- 
tled in great numbers in the province, where 
their descendants continued for many years* 
A D William, earl of Holland, and king of 

935. the Romans, hoped, by bestowing many 
valuable privileges on the Friezlanders, 
to gain their affections, and obtain the sove- 
reignty ; but the podestad Sierdama, supported 
by a great body of the people, declared, that 
they would never betray the country Ip serve 
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an emperor, and had a medal struck ^Ith this 
inscription in Latin, '^ Liberty prevails over 
"gold." William twice led his army into the 
province) but was slain in the second expedi« 
tion. 

' Martena, one of the most warlike of the po- 
destads, repulsed the swarms of foreigners who 
came- to invade the province, and defeated the 
Hollanders. Many of the noble families now 
Nourishing in the provinces, are lineally descend- 
ed from this hero. After his death, two violent 
factions, called Skirrhangers and Wathopers, 
arose ; which, for a number of years, filled the 
country with confusion and discord, each con- 
tending for power. Invingen, the next podestad, 
besides these domestick troubles, had also to op- 
pose Albert of Bavaria, who entered the province 
at the head of his arniy, and gained a complete 
victory, owing to the ungovernable impetuosity 
of the Friezlanders. At last, to close the wounds 
which had brought the state to the last gasp, two 
podestads, one from each faction, were appointed ; 
but this expedient did not answer, the people 
ranging themselves under the banners of the 
difiPerent podestads, and fighting with all the fuiy 
of inveterate enemies. The consequence was, 
that the whole province became subject to the 
empire ; the emperor Sigismund having imposed 
a tribute, upon the weaker party claiming his 
protection- The province never recovered its 
liberty, until the revolt in the Netherlands, which 
gave birth to the republick of the United Pro- 
lances. 
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OVERYSSEL. 



THIS proYince was first peopled by a nation 
called Salians ; but as several different nations 
bore that name, it is difficult to ascertain which 
of them first emigrated into Overysseh The 
river Issel is distinguished, by writers, into OW 
and New. The former was called Sala, and on 
its banks lived a people called, from its name, 
Salians. 

The manners and government of the ancient 
inhabitants of Pver3^sel are admirably painted 
by Tacitus. They had a general, to whom they 
committed the conduct of the army 2 he held the 
title of king, but he was chosen by the people, 
and his authority circumscribed by narrow limits. 
The whole legislative power was vested in the 
people, and a part of the executive, particularly 
what regarded punishments. All publick affairs 
were canvassed in general assemblies of the cities, 
or rather of the clans ; here a priest assisted, 
whose province it was to preserve order and 
decorum. Each of the chiefs delivered his senti- 
ments, and was favourably heard, in proportion 
to his reputation for eloquence, military valour, or 
patriotick virtue. Shouts, cries, and rattling of 
arms, notified the approbation of the assembly. 
The punishments were divided into three kinds ; 
petty criminals were mulcted a horse, cow, or 
some other animal, which makes their code wide- 
ly different from the Salique law, where fines 
were always paid in specie :. trakors were hanged 
on the nearest tree, or stifled in mud ; and as to 
quarrels and differences, they were usually de» 
cided by single combat. 
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Charlemagne introduced great changes in the 
government of Overyssel, which he conquered. 
Counts were created gorernors, to administer 
justice in the king's name« assisted by an officer 
named Scaliet, without whose sanction no act of 
the governor was valid. Lewis of Bavaria, to 
whom this province fell, on the division of the 
empire, was forced to support his right by con- 
stant wars with the emperor, which desolated 
the country. It next became subject to the 
bishops of Utrecht, sovereigns more oppressive 
and arlxtrary than either the emperor or the 
House of Bavaria* Bamulph was the first bi- 
shop who thus extended his dominion, and he 
governed with all the rigour of an ambitious and 
insolent ecclesiastick. The intriguing spirit and 
policy of this bishop at length roused the inha- 
bitants, and they determined to set bounds to his 
authotity. The most effectual appeared to be 
the restoration of the states to the ancient form 
of government under the king's counts and 
bishops, but which had been long neglected. 
The bishops dreaded the consequences of ob- 
structing a measure so wholesome, equitable, 
and constitutional: they still, however, con-< 
trived to retain the executive power, but the le- 
gislative was lodged in the states and the sove- 
reign united in council. Even this remnant of 
authority the bishops abused, engaging the coun- 
try in continual war, which, though successful, 
only tended to depopulate and impoverish the 
province. 

Besides the states, there was yet ^ j^ 
another check on the power of the i^\% 
bishops. The barons, who were absolute 
within their own jurisdictions, frequently arm* 
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ed their vassaUy united and violently opposed 
the bishops. At last, animosity and a thirst of 
revenge stimulated them to solicit the protec- 
tion of the Empii*«, thus acknowledging a so* 
vereignty more absolute and despotidcy because 
it was more able to enforce subjection. This 
resiolution soon proved fatal. The imperia) 
ermy, under pretence of defending the privileges 
of the people, plundered and destroyed the 
country, which was at the same time exposed to 
irruptions of the neighbouring states* Th6 
prodigality of John IlL bishop of Utrecht, who 
had been raised to the episcopal throne, by on0 
of those d^ing expefiments whicli the popes 
sometimes hazarded to display their power, and 
procure tlie admission of their sovereignty, 
produced a sudden and extraordinary revolution* 
The profusion and dissipation of Jolm soon en- 
cumbered him with sqch on enormous load of 
debt, as rendered it necessary for him to mort-* 
gage a great part of his territoriesr Overyssel 
was involved in his distress, and the states were 
obliged to dis[x>se of several fiefs, which greatly 
retrenched their extent of dominion* Th^ 
power of the bishop was however in some de* 
gree restored by the parsimony of FredericI? 
Blankenheymen, who succeeded John; but ali 
his precautions in redeeming the ceded territo* 
ries and fortifying castles, did not prevent the 
people from revolting against his successqFt 
David of Burgundy. They disregarded all his 
spiritual denunciations, and boldly prepared to 
resist his temporal power; nor did their 
acknowledge his authority until the couRtr^ 
had been overrun by three armies, with whici 
U3 father Philip, duke of Burgundy, h^ lai</ 



siege to Deventcr. David held tb« dignity for 
ibHy years, and died in the year 1497. 
- This province passed into the Honse Of Austria 
in consequetice of the cession made to Charles V. 
of the bishoprick of Utrecht^ His son Philip II. 
was acknowledgped in 1 584, and the inhabitants 
swore fidelity to hixn ; but he did not long keep 
possession. The rebellion broke out in the Ne- 
therlands* The tide of faction became strong ; 
Overyssel followed the current of popular hu- 
mour, entered into the designs of Utrecht, and 
formed a part of tlie Republick of the United 
Ftt)ivinces« 



ORK>KIN6EN AND OMMELANPS4 

SOME writere ascribe great antiquity to the 
province of Groningen, deducing the name from 
some of the most renowned Trojan warriors* 
Bttt it has been irrefragably proved that Gro* 
ningen is the citadel built by the Roman general 
Corbulo, to secure the obedience of the Friez- 
knders. This is particularly demonstrated by 
the conformity between the governments of Gro* 
ningen "and of ancient Rome* In the former, 
we find a senate vested with sovereign autho- 
rity, consuls, pratovv, censors, and aediles, and 
occasionally a dictator. Several of the laws 
appear to be founded on the twelve tables ; and 
yet, after all, there are scarce any monuments 
of the Roman power remaining. 

Groningen, after having established its inde- 
pendence o& the decline of the Empire, became 
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subject to the bishops of Utrecht. In the 
eleventh century it was a flourishing city, but 
lost great part of its territories, in consequence 
of a revolt against Godfrey, the then bishop* 
It some time afterwards grew sufficiently wealthy 
and powerful to attempt the conquest of the 
neighbouiing states, especially of Friezland ; 
but the emperor Maximilian, designing to re- 
duce that province under his own dominion, 
thought he could not more effectually accom- 
plish his wish than by offering his protection to 
Friezland. Albert of Saxony was accordingly 
sent to clieck the designs of the Gruns,.and laid 
siege to Groningen, but the citizens repelled all 
his attacks with extraordinary valour. A treaty 
was at last entered into with the bishop, by 
which they agreed that a judge, nominated by 
the prelate, should preside in the city, which 
was to be left in full possession of its libeities* 
The emperor having, however, insisted on the 
cession of their conquests in Friezland, the 
Gruns boldly declared that they would sooner 
hazard all than surrender what had been . pur- 
chased witli their blood. The congress broke 
up, and the war was renewed by Albert, who 
was defeated. Albert died of chagrin ; but his 
sons, Henry and George, attacked the Gruns 
with great violence and impetuosity. Gronin- 
gen now applied to the duke of Guelderland ; 
but the consequence was, that after a tedious 
and ruinous war, the city was surrendered to 
the emperor Charles V. 

Ommelands, or the country surrounding Gro- 
ningen, formerly composed a sovereignty inde- 
pendent on the city. The Fivelingo was go- 
verned by consuls chosen from the principal 
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inhabitants. On the decline of the state, thia 
dignity dwindled into the office of eschevin or 
magistrate of justice. The people, probably, 
found it necessary to lessen the importance of the 
consular office, to stifle the ambition of the prin- 
cipal families, who. often involved the state in 
bloody contests in order to obtain it. 

Ommelands was once subject to the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the bishops of Munster; but, 
after they were possessed of the supreme autho- 
rity of Groningen, the Ommelanders long re- 
fused to acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
bishops of Utrecht. They were clearly an inde- 
pendent people at a late period, from the bloody 
wars they maintained, in 1232 and 1252, with 
the Gruns. In the last contest, the Omme- 
landers, disgusted with the unfeeling impo- 
sition of the Gruns, who had raised the duties 
upon all merchandize, and particularly cattle, 
in consequence of a mortality reigning amongst 
those animals, raised an army, and laid siege 
to Groningen. The city was forced to capitu^ 
late, consent to have their walls demolished, 
and all the forts and outworks razed. 

These cantons were independent of each other, 
and only united by interest. Each had its own 
army, laws, and political maxims. They made 
war upon each other, and possessed every other 
prerogative of sovereignty. Private quarrels 
frequently occasioned wars ; and nothing was 
more common than to see the whole country laid 
desolate for the most trifling pwvocation. It 
was this want of union that finally brought Qm- 
melands under the dominion of Groningen, a 
more firm and compact body. • 

Vol. XVIII. L 
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tHE ORIGIN OF THE DISCONTENTS tS 
THE NETHERLANDS. 



THE sovereignty of the flourishing provinces 
which, on account of their situation, were 
called the Netherlands, passed, by the marriage 
of Mary of Burgundy, to Maximilian ; upon 
ivhose death Charles V. succeeded«to theUe pro^ 
vinces, as nearest heir to his grandfather. Al- 
though a kind of independency was claimed by 
several, yet the policy, power, and warlike dis- 
position of Charles, soon reduced them under 
his obedience ; although h^ never attempted to 
establish the same sort of arbitrary government 
which subsisted in his Spanish and Italian domi- 
nions. Charles was born in the Netherlands, 
and had passed there the pleasantest of his 
younger days ; he loved the people, and was fond 
p£ their manners : from taste and early attach- 
ment, he kept them constantly about his person, 
and had bestowed on (hem the most important 
offices in his dominions. Charles would gladly 
have transmitted to his son the affection he bore 
to his Flemish subjects ^ and when he resolved to 
retire from the world, and leave the government 
of his dominions to his son Philip, he exhorted 
him with much earnestness to cultivate the af- 
fections of this part of his subjects, and to 
govern them according to those laws, to which 
tney had been so long accustomed, and were 
Arongly attached. 
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When Charles' resigned his crown to Philipt 
that part of the Low Countries pdled the Spar 
niah Netherlands) were in the most flourishing 
state* No city^ at that {time^ possessed such 
extensive commerce as Antweip, and Philip 
could reckon^ in this small portion of his vast 
dominions} above three hundred and fifty citie? 
enclosed by wallS) and six thousand three hun- 
di*ed inhabitants, all considerable and wealthy. 
The population, for the extent of the country, 
was prodigious ; and the Flemings were remark* 
able fi?r their assiduity in commerce, skill in 
navigation, and valour in war. Under the mil4 
House of Burgundy) they became artizans and 
nch merchants; but under Charles they were 
made soldiers* Such was the situation of th^ 
^^etherland^ ob Philip's accession by his father*^ 
resignation* Philip had early displayed sagar 
cityi prudence, and application, and was sup- 
posed, perfectly to understand the art^ of gor 
yernmeQt : but tk^ Flemings soon observed, with 
anuety, the striking contrast between the far 
{jier and son^ Charles was courteous and affa- 
ble; but Philip distant, haughty, and severe^ 
][i^ declined learning $iny other language than 
Spaoi^h, conversed little with the inhabitants* 
and was almost inaccessible to all but his Spa^- 
nish subjects; this conduct made a deep imr 
pression on their minds, and they even refused 
to take the oath of allegiance, until he had en« 
gaged to exclude all foi-eigners from any shai^ 
in the government of the provinces ; and in case 
of Charles's death, previous to bis resignation, 
i( is even probable that they would have cpn? 
ferredthe sovereignty on Maximilian, son of th^ 
king of Hgnjgaiy %ud Bohemia* Nq period of 
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history is more striking than tbiS) and no war 
more important than the revolution, which 
placed seven small provinces in a state of inde-^ 
pendency, in despite of the utmost efforts of the 
most powerful monarch in Europe. It is not 
the least singular feature of this revolution, that 
only the jworer and less populous provinces reco- 
vered their freedom ; and that, in consequence of 
their liberty, they rose to an unparalleled height 
of grandeur and affluence, amidst all the horrors 
of a war the most tedious and oppressive of 
which history affords us an instance. Housed 
more by despair than well-grounded hopes, and 
feebly assisted by the iieighbouring powers^ they 
encountered the most celebrated generals of 
Christendom, aided by the veterans of the Spa- 
nish monarchy ; supplied with the money, and 
directed by the councils, of the richest, the most 
politick and ambitious monarch of his day. The 
princes of the House of Nassau, those intrepid 
assertors of liberty, were unable tp maintain 
armies beyond a single campaign ; yet did a 
general detestation of the Spanish nation, a love 
of liberty, perseverance, and courage, enable 
them to surmount every difficulty, excite a spirit 
of freedom through the provinces, and form 
leagues, though of short duration, which contri- 
buted to accomplish the revolution, and to throw 
off the galling yoke of servitude and subjection. 
To the causes of discontent already enume- 
rated, may be added those on the ground of 
religion, than which nothing more strongly in- 
fluences the hums^i mind. The persecutions 
carried on against the Lutherans and Calvinists, 
had been of the utmost benefit to the Nether- 
lands. Their vast condmerce required an in- 
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ereased population, mad the fugitives were con- 
ficquently received with a hearty welcome. The 
natural instability of the human mind, renders 
it fond of novelty ; and new doctrines, however 
absurd, generally: spread with inconceivable ra» 
pidity ; but the doctrines of Luther and Calvin 
were fortified by their congeniality to liberty. 
Notwithstanding the persecutions of Charles V, 
in which not less than one hundred thousand 
persons fell victims to the iron rod of persecu- 
tion, the re^MinisU daily increased. Mary, sis- 
ter of the emperor and governess of the Low- 
Countries, invited her brother thither, to con- 
vince him how persecution begat heresy. Charles 
prudently relaxed, but Philip proved inflexible. 
An inquisition, similar to that of Spain and Italy, 
was established ; and the Flemings did not know 
how soon they might become the victims of its 
tyranny and cruelty. The erectioh of new 
bishopricks, and the suppression of several abbies, 
also incensed the clergy ; and the provinces, in- 
stead of three dioceses, were now encumbered 
with seventeen I in short, these new measures 
were exclaimed against by persons of all ranks 
mid degrees. The most distinguished opponents, 
by their birth, their capacity, their alliances, 
services, friends, and employments, were Wil- 
liam of Nassau, prince of Orange, governor of 
Utrecht, Holland, and Zealand ; and count Eg- 
mont, governor of Flanders and Artois; and 
their distinguished conduct not only drew 
upon them the eyes of all Europe, but im- 
mortalized their names in its annals. Their 
situation was critical, and never were men more 
Jiappijy adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 

X-? 
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the dmeS) or more justly honoured with the 
appellation of saviours of their countryv 

The prince of Orange, so well known by the 
name of William the First, was bom in Ger- 
manyy of protestant parents. From his ancea* 
tors, one of whom had been emperor, he inhe- 
rited many valuable possessions in the Nether- 
lands ; and had succeeded to the principality of 
Orange, by the will of Rene Nassau and Chalons 
his cousin German, in the year 1544 : from that 
time Charles V. had kept him constantly about 
his person, and had discovered in him all those 
extraordinary talents, which rendered him after- 
wards one of the most distinguished chamcters 
of his i^e* Both he and count Egraont had 
aspired to the regency, and their refusal to com- 
mand the Spanish troops had, by some, been 
ascribed to the chagrin occasioned by disap- 
pointment ; and the desire the prince of Orange 
had expressed, to have the regency bestowed on 
the dutchy of Lorraine, is said to have been a 
principal motive with Philip for conferring it 
on the duchess of Parma. But William's disco- 
very of a scheme, which the French and Spanish 
monarchs had formed, for the extirpation of the 
protestants, perhaps tended, more effectually 
than any other scheme, to alienate Philip from 
his former confidence. The jealousy of Gran- 
velle and the other Spanish ministers, affords a 
yet more satisi^ctory reason for Philip's con- 
duct. William had, from his early youth, been 
the principal favourite of Charles, who used to 
communicate to him his most secret counsels ; 
and often declared that the prince, though 
scarcely anived at the age of manhood^ Ynd 
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frequentlf suggested to him expedients of the 
greatest importance. Charles also chose the 
prince to support him in that august assembly 
in which he resigned bis dominions, and bestowed 
on him, in preference to other courtiers, the 
honour of carrying the imperial crown to his 
brother Ferdinand. This uncommon degree of 
attachment which was shown by the father, was 
the real cause of the son's coldness : the Spa- 
nish ministers envied his rising greatness, and 
seized every opportunity to raise suspicion in the 
jealous mind of Philip, and create an aversion to 
his character* Philip soon saw that he could nei- 
ther depend on the prince nor count Egmont, for 
seconding his views to establish despotism. Count 
Egmont was a native of the Netherlands^ and 
enjoyed the most considerable posts, honours, 
and disdnctions, civil and military: he had 
gained great reputation at the ^Eimous battle of 
St. Quintin, and commanded In chief in the 
victory of Gravelines. These two noblemen, 
very opposite in their characters, were yet equally . 
esteemed and beloved. William's genius was 
better adapted to the cabinet than to the field ; 
he was ptnident, penetrating, popular, and plau- 
sible ; Ins eloquence was specious, and his dts- 
cemment happy, in unravelling the most mys- 
terious intrigues and negociations. On the con* 
trary, Egmont was a warrior, free in his speech, 
qpen in his conduct, familiar in his behiaviour 
to the soldiers ; but too sincere and honest for 
a courtier. He publicly expressed his resent- 
ment against the late severe edicts, the establish- 
ment of the inquisition, and the regulations made 
in the church ; while the prince of Orange, th^i 
a hostage in France for the execution of the 
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peace of Cambray) gave notice to his friends <^ 
the design formed for their eactermination* 

No sooner was Philip's intention of fixing hip 
residence in Spain known» and that he had put 
the government of the Netherlands into the 
hands of the ducliess of Pannai his natural 
Bister, assisted by the counsels of Granvelle, a 
detested and unpopular ecclesiastick) than monejr 
was demanded for the pay of the foreign troops, 
which thai oppressed the states, and that Gran«> 
Telle had at the publick assembly, in the king's 
name, recommenided the persecution of the pro- 
testants, than the publick discontent broke out 
in general murmuring and loud complaints. 
Before the king's departure, the states had 
redpeetfuUy requested that the foreign troops 
might be withdrawn. Philip, aware that his 
designs were suspected, promised to comply, but 
he never intended to perform. What gave still 
greater offence to the nobility was the elevatimi 
of cardinal GranveUe, in whose hands the chief 
direction of affairs was placed : they could not, 
with temper^ behold the superiority of a person 
of obscure birth, an ambitious, crafty church* 
man, and furious zealot. Three councils were 
established at Brussels, one to preside over the 
laws and courts of jusdce ; a second, to direct 
every thing relating to peace or war ; and the 
third, to manage the revenues ; bait the duchess 
of Parma was particularly ordered to consult 
GranveUe in every matter, and to place her 
chief confidence in that prelate. 

All the efforts of the duchess, after her 
arrival to enter upon her new dignity, were 
ineffectual to satisfy the remonstrances of the 
i:lergy against the proposed erection of new 
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bishopricks, and the people exclaimed against the. 
inquisition, which had already begun to display, 
its tyranny. The prince of Orange, count 
Egtnont, and Montmorency count Horn, car- 
ried a statement of grievances to their new, 
governess, and strenuously insisted upon as* 
sembiing the states, and adopting those mean 
sures which could alone save the government 
frbm destruction. Granvelle violently op{X)sed 
the proposal ; upon which they wrote to the 
king himself, demanding his dismission, as the. 
only measure to r/estore the tranqutitity of the 
provinces ; and they, at the same time, promised 
if their request was complied with, to support 
the crown and the established religion with all 
their influence and power. After every species 
of evasion and delay, Philip at last returned an 
answer so gracious, as encouraged them openly 
to oppose the cardinal, and to pass such 
affronts and mortifications upon him, that he 
resolved on retiring to Spain ; insults which 
Philip neither forgot nor forgave. 

Granvelle's resignation did not pro- . . 
duce the desired effect. Two of his ^iR' 
creatures, Viglius and count Barlaimont, 
succeeded, and trod exactly in the cardinal's 
footsteps. Their violence appeared so un- 
seasonable, that one of Philip's minister at last 
represented to him the danger of a general re-* 
volt in the provinces, unless a different system 
was pursued ; but he only replied, " I would 
rather be without subjects, than a king of 
hereticks.*' He accordingly published the de* 
crees of the council of Trent, with strict dii 
rections that they should be enforced, though, 
diametrically opposite to the rights and liberties 
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of theprcmnces. The division produced in thci 
council by this measure, and the bcrfd resistancd 
of the people, who had wrested out of the 
hands of the inquisition several persons con*- 
demned to be burnt for hei^sy, greatly disturbed 
and embarrassed the duchess of Parma. She 
accordingly sent count Egniont into Spain, to 
inform Philip of the real state of his af&irs i 
Philip received him graciously, and remitted the 
rigour of the edicts and inquisitioq ; in conse- 
quence of which, all tumults and diacontenU 
were appeased ; the prince of Ordnge was con* 
suited In the conduct of affairs, and tlie duchesSf 
in return, was obeyed and honouredt 

The penetrating mind of the prince of Orange» 
however, soon led him to suspect the king'3 
sincerity) and his conjectures were too well 
founded. At an interview between the queen** 
mother of France, and her son Charles IX» wit& 
Isabella queen of Spain, at Bayonne, the duke 
of Alva assisted, and there was little doubt thai 
the extirpation of the protestants in France and 
the Netherlands was here concerted, Philip soon 
disclaimed the Interpretations put on his instruc- 
tions to count Egmont, ordered the decrees of 
the council of Trent to be strictly observed | 
that the utmost assistance should be given ig 
the inquisition, and that all hereticks should 
he immediately ptit to death. Astonishment fti\4 
dread first appeared in every face; rage suc- 
ceeded, written libels, were published, bold 
speeches uttered, and dangerous cabals formed 
against the government* The publick indigna- 
tion was increased by the terrible spectacle^ 
every day presented by the inquisition, of jne^ 
ppr}shii)g in the Saipes, on ^pcoant of th^ir vtr 
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excited the compassion of the spectators^ 
weakened the opinion of their guilt, heightened 
their hatred of the authors of such enormities^ 
and inspked them with sentiments of revenge^ 
Open mutinies in several towns appeared ; the 
prisons were forced, and the unhappy victims 
rescued from the hands of tiie executioner. A 
confederacy was soon formed against the inqui-^ 
Mtion^ and became genera], being subscribed to 
by cadioltcks as well as protestants> by nobles, 
burghers, merchants, tradesmen^ and ^ pea« 
sants. 

So unexpected and formidable a show of 
resistailce disconcerted the regent. The ^'^* 
confederates, headed by Henry de Breden- ^^^' 
rode, descended from the old earls ef Holland, 
QOid prince Lewis of Nassau, brother of the 
prince of Orange, went in a body to Brussels^ 
tnd demanded to see the duchess. After using 
every method to appease them, they were dis* 
tttissed with an absolute promise that their 
petition should be granted, and in the mean 
time strict injunctions were laid on the inquisi^ 
tion to suspend their persecutions. All the 
duchess's influence, or the persuasion of the 
marquis of Mons and the baron de Montigny. 
who were sent to Spain on the occasion, proved 
ineliectual. Philip remained inflexible, and it 
sodn appeared that the duchess had orders to 

• resofiie the operations of the inquisition with in- 
creased severity. Irritated to the utmost by 
this conduct, the reformers broke out into the 

' most unjustifiable excesses : they insulted the 
Caitholicks during service ; broke into the great 
churchy on^ of the richest edifices in Europe | 
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overturned the altars, defaced the [Mdntifig«» 
and destroyed the - images. Monasteries and 
convents shared the same fete, and more serious 
consequences would have followed, had not the 
prince'of Orange, and counts Egmoi|t and Horn, 
exerted themselves most strenuously in quieting 
the tunfiuits occasioned by the intemperate 
zeal of the reformers* Thdr moderation, 
•authority, and the veneration in which they 
were held, operated so powerfiiily, that had 
the government at this period made but reason* 
able concessions, the publick tram^illity might 
have been again restored, and the affection of 
the Flemings regained. 

The prince of Orange, and the counts Horn 
and Egmont, had very little reason to imagine 
that their cdnduct on this occasion could meet 
with" the king's displeasure. But the disappio- 
•bation they had discovered of his measures' of 
government some years before, their opposition 
to the Spanish garrisons, the removal of Gran- 
velle through their remonstrances, the part 
they acted in the council against the inquisition 
and edicts, and the attachment they had :ever 
sho>vn to the liberties and constitution of: the - 
provinces, had long excited in his dark and re- 
vengefVil mind, a degree of hatred and resent- 
ment, which neither time, repentance, nor faith- 
ful ser\ices could erase ; and Granvelle found it 
•easy to persuade him that in secret they >liad 
•been the abettors of all the disturbances which 
*had arisen. Philip lost no time in. ordering the 
regent to raise catholick troops* on . whom he 
could depend ; and a new oath of all^^nce was 
issued, by which all persons were obliged to 
rawear that they would regard as trattprs and 



€he«[it«s tb their qomitiy all wi^m^ .the king 
sfoootd think proper to proscnbe. Egmoi^t su)d 
greiit ntniitors of the oobiltty took the oath ; 
hut t^e prince of Orange steadily refused^ he 
iaid it would he unnatural for him to swear the 
dei^iuction of hifr mis and family, who were- 
{irotestants, and coasequeatly in the numbei; of 
the pFoscTibed* 

In the mean time, Philip had resolved, in spite 
of every remonstrance, and the advice of ,^lany 
t>f his counsellors, to pumsh his revolted subjects 
with the utmost severity. A strong and wellr 
disct{4ined army was therefore ordered to the 
Netherlands under the command of the duke oc 
Alva, who was well qualified to execute Uie 
phm of tynnhy and oppression which Philip Ijad 
^termfoed to pursue* The persecutions in the 
Nethei1»xds now went oo with i*edoubkd ac« 
•^idty » the fury of tjie inquisition seemed aug« 
mented bf th^ short suspension of their autho- 
Vity« Tbomsaitds groaned under the extremity qt 
lorture, and breathed their last in tntter execra^ 
ttons on the authors of their misfortunes^ Alva» 
with the troops destined for the Netherlands, em- 
barked at fiarcelonai, on, the 20th May^. 156r. 
' The army was^compo^ of the best Spanish and 
Italian soldiers^ commanded by experienced 
officers, trained and disciplined in the wars of 
Charles V« and on his arrival he waa joined by 
four thousand Germans msed during the late 
eommotions* His arrival spread equal coq- 
fiteniatbn and astonishment over the piipviacea ; 
such a force, imder so renowned a generalt a 
mao haughty^ morose, severe, and cruel in hjs 
disposi^n, could not fail of producing such effects* 
The prince of Onmge resolved to avoid the im- 
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fccTidjng stonn, and accordingly withdrew wHb 
hi5 family and friends to his country of Nawau, 
in Germany. Previous to liis departure be used 
every argument to persuade count Egmont to 
accompany him, but in vain. The count was 
the father of a numerous family, which he could 
not sup^port with dignity in any other country 
but the Netherlands; and conscious of his 
fidtrlity, and of the important services he had 
pcrfd[rmi?d, he could not be persuaded that 
PhiKp intended to punish more than those who 
Tiati been concerned in the late disorder. The 
'|irince of Orange, finding the count inflcxiblci 
feft him with these prophetick words ; " You are 
"^fee bridge, count Egmont, by which the duke 
^*ot Alva will pass into the Netherlands, and 
**«=he?'wffl no sooner pass it than he will break 
•^it ctdwn. You wHI repent of despising tb^ 
•^ viramfng which I have given you, but 1 dre^d 
;** that your repentance will be too late."— The 
^example of the prince of Orange was adopted 
By count Broderode, count Hoogstrade, and 
'great numbers of the nol>ility and people, who 
also retired into Germany, impressed with the 
conviction that they cotild not remain in safety 
under a government supported by. violence and 
/the ^wbrd; 

^j^'jy Frotn the character of Alva; the 
f^^kr, duchess of Parma foresaw that he would 
^;' 'usuTp the supreme authority, though bis 
"coihifjjssion extended no farther than to a mill- 
* tary command. The dt!chess,.therefore, requested 
'jj^,6Vtrnssion to retire, which, after repeated soii- 
(^}\.di^otip^ was at last granted. She left Brussels 
'hiifch regretted by the Inhabitants of the Low- 
'bountrics, and particularly by the protestants, 
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to whom her administration appeared- mild an4 
g^entle, when they compared it with that which 
they had reason to e3tpect under their present 
government. . 

Count Egmont, after the arrival of Alva> soon 
found his consequence much dimininhed ; . but 
he even humbled himself so far as to recmvt 
and welcome Alva, who was ia the mean time 
plotting his destruction, but dissembled his san« 
{i;uinary intention until he was prepared to put 
it in execution. One of Alva*s first acts, wa$ 
to cast both count Egmont and count Horn 
into prison. Having in some degree quiete4 
their apprehensions, he desired them, one day| 
to come to his house, to ^ive their opinion on 
the plan of a citadel he designed to build. After 
that business was over, they were carried, on dif- 
ferent pretences, into separate apartments; count 
Egmont by Alva himself, and count Horn by 
his son Frederick de Tolledo. <« Count Egmont," 
said Alva, •* deliver your sword ; it is the will 
" of the king that you give it up and go to pri* 
<< son." The count, finding himself surrounded 
by Alva's guards^ and all resistance useless, dtr 
livered his sword, saying : ^< By this sword the 
'^ cKuse of the king has been oftener than once 
." supcessfully defended." Both he ^nd count 
Horn protested, that, as kniglus of the Golden 
Fleece, they could Mily be jmpirisoned and tried 
by their peers ; but they w^jre notwithstanding, 
hurried away to a pmon out Qf the confines qF 
the province, and in violation of a sacred privi- 
lege, which belonged to the lp\i^est of the people^ 
This event filled the minds pf the catholicks as 
well as protestants with the i^ipst disquieting 
^I^irehipn^ons. The alarm had spread through 
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ftfl ranks; and it was computed, that not les» 
tlHin one imndrecl thousand persons bad) by tbts 
time, fled into fopetgn parts. 

After the departure of the duchess of Parmat 
AI^^'s avltKority remained entire ; and he lost 
no tliYie in issuing an edict> giving a month'a 
lifne to the reformers to^ leave the coqntiy ; and 
at the same d^e ordened^he inquisitian to pro* 
ceed with the utmost rigour* To assist them he 
estabiished a council, the crudty of which soon 
gained It th^ name of ^e bloody council* Otm 
Vergasr a Spanish \$mf6r^ was placed 4t ito 
head; and it becMHe a proverbial escpression in 
Spain, <( thi^ the gangv»)e of the Low-Coun* 
^' tries requited the 4ieen 'knife of Vergas." 
This extPiranrdinaTy board could abridge or an* 
nulj-at pleamtne, the rights and pririleges of the 
^<yple ; and it at once unnihiiated tiie authoritjr 
of the council of -^a^e* T}iey next pvoeeeded 
to declare, that to present any petition against 
the edicts of the inquisition, or insinuating that 
the king had not power to ai)o|jsh their privin 
lages, should J^ehigh treason, punishable jat his 
tHscretion* Blood ak>ne was not, howerer, the 
object of the tribunals it confiscated the esta^e;^ 
not only of the- convicted, biU of those suspected 
of heresy : part was appropriated to the cfown, 
but the greater part went into the pocket of the 
duke of Alva, and was assigned as a reward for 
the barbarity of the judges* The mumuu^ of 
the people -were stifled by fear, and the terrors 
of the new council seemed for a moment to have 
deprived them of all power of resentment* The 
newat>my was fierce, brave, aiui insolent, desii^ 
ing nothing so much as a civil war, in which 
they might enrich and distinguish t|)^m^lvi;!|.; . 
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nothing wasseen biit confiscation, tortare, blood, 
horror, and despair ; punishmsnti esceeated, and 
meditated revenge* In the space of a few. 
months, one thousand eight htindred. persons 
suffered by the hanl of the qiE^GUtioner ;r. yet . 
AivaTs v'^igeariee wa4 not satiated* - Iq the meaa 
time,' Philip \€nt a deaf ear • to :all' the. remoa* 
strances *^of ^e. nobility, and even th^ f>opc, who 
advised htm to moderate hissresentment* - irh& 
tmltappy people had now no rtfsource left, hat v;\ 
the wisdom, ptiblick spirit, and extensive m^a^ 
CBceuf the prince? of Oraogei* Boon aftei?:Aiva^$ 
arrrral, the pri^e had ^b(ien.«cit0d' to app^ar^bn^ 
fore- him ; and^ a dedaraden 4iad heeq ipul^Ufthe^i 
that :thc ^reate^ lenity • trould be- ahown* t^ him. 
But Williatm was lob sagaicious ^ b» e^uMgkt ia 
the ^naren" -^e refused to obey t^« cHatioini 
sentence was pronouhcedagaiiist him<$u«d :S6»er4i| 
other^nblflemen, and their estates 'coitfi«aat!^* «: 
The prince of Orange was too well adqfuainted 
wHh FhtHp's' inflexible temperf to expect «'any 
trsdre^s- for his" grio^atetes^ yet, that he o^ight 
clearly satfefy the worlds of the nenessity he was 
under to take up arras, he sent to the empei^ 
MaxiVniHan, a particular account of all 7^11314 
had passed^ and entreated him to -eii^jtfcay- hit 
good 'Offices in behalf of the wretcheti t>oopl<f4 
Maximilian readily undertook the jolfiee 06' me^ 
diator, arid sent his . brother Charles of A'usteia 
to Philip, to remonstrate oii ^9ie*impolic)» and 
\ clnjelty of his conduct; bat a! haughty measag^ 
was the only answferf which not only alienated- the 
emperor from him, bat greatly facilitated the 
levies raised in Germany. /? 

The prince made use of every argument, that 
could infinence the ui\deratandtng, or moie ,tltc 
M3 



passions of the proU^stant priftc^s of Germaii^ ; 
btit'he ebtuned only prcNiiSKB, *aiiil aouid rttne 
only a handfel of ^ttien. In onltr to raise mo- 
ney he sold i»s jewels ; and his brother) oomit 
'^ John of Nassati; supplied hitn with a conscdtr'^ 
able sum; and he > receircd contiibutioiis firom 
the Flemish exiles^ia LondDn and other pbKMs» 
where they had: taken ^helter^ it was fbrtonaifee 
that ^bt princess w4io now sat upoa tlie tfavone 
of En^and, was led,-hoth by indiaatioR and'kw 
terest) to adoft a diflRsrent line of conchm frodi 
fhat which had actuated -MRry, Philip's former 
wife; Midthepriaoe of ^ Orange- focmedthe:9nD«t' 
sanguine hopes, tliat '4ihe would not -remaiii tot 
unlMerested spectator of wi»t^m. passing iortiMs 
Nethettaids* IBeten^ of t^e .pfotestant princas. 
lilso Siiipplied moneyv funoshed troops^ and pio** 
mised mow * It was thooghtadvisahle to ^nde- 
the Spantih f:>fces, 'by making reKcursiona oor 
every side. 

Count Lewis was Ttnich sooner ready than^hss 
bfother, to take the fidd. 'His fisst atten^^ 
wi» upon Gfnmtogen ; 'andllie duke of AlvarkAl 
Ao time in sending 'count Aremberg, an officer 
of considerable reputation, against him* Lewis 
encamped with great judgment, and owing ^ 
the ferocsMislmpetuoeity of the Spaniards, rmtm 
would' not wait for reinforcements, gained a 
complete Tielory ; the general being killed. Tte 
Spaniaitfo lost their-artillery, baggage, and mi^ 
litary chest; and though the reinforoements 
arrived when the battle had.scarcdy ^.enMK 
count Mengen found it neeessar}" to take-abekev 
in Groningen, and collect the remoM&s of ther 
conquered. The duke of Alva was so sensibly 
affected with this defoat^ that he rcaolKed .on 



chiiigrhifBself tatD I^netlMMi, with hit mhslk 
tLtmyii iQ tirdsr to dMlvof Lewis's srmy bdbre 
his brother should arriTe* Bot previous to set* 
tiiigoat, <h^ dbou^t U neotsiavy to dtspateh the 
tRti:of tke counts Egmont and Horn, and some • 
other: lords, iwho had hee» tlirown aoto prison $ 
noHnlfaataadiD^ all the reasoastvaiices of his 
fitimds 16 the contnrf. The defences of the 
prisoQBn; weco most satisfiidory, ond completely 
eslBibKshed their lonoGence. The most earnest 
sdieitatians ifese alio mode in th^tr bthalf, bf 
the 'ttmpetor 'MaxkBiiiaa ond the idoehoss oi 
FteOBtr )3iHt Bhilip, cwBod wkh the most vm^ 
feeling faeaft, was tflnmireahte, and Aim ^?o- 
mmnwi seatenDO'oC death against both« Tk^ 
unnacnted'destii of these two great mco, excited 
wHv^nsal grief mnd incKgnaiion: nor covid the 
spectators he preveofeedr hjr the nomeroiis- troops 
imrnawaiiiig them, fr^i) testifying their indig- 
mtfon* Many, regardless of the danger to^ which 
th^ were espoled* n»shed forward, dipped their 
1— ■dhirrhtsfii in- the hlood, and voweci, even in 
tlKitiearingiof the Spaniards, that the governor 
and his assocmtershiGMild hove reason to repent of 
tfabxrnel marder* 

? rCoant Egmoot was ibrty^x years of age 
when lirsufferedt to the iliost splemhd accom^ 
plishanents, he joined gentleness of manners, and 
the • most engaging affahility. From his youth 
he^had*«cooaapaoied the late emperor m his mr- 
Mtatry. expeditiona, and had, on all occasions, 
ahqpBtted himself with the highest hcnour, «i4 
rendered himself univeioaUy Moved. The vjc* 
tory ; of Gravdinea was owing entirely to count 
Egmotht, and at St« Quintin's he was of 'Singuhu» 
koporlaoee* Wbat^ theteibi'e, muat have bean 
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the wretched ing^titurfe of-^a setereign, wb» 
could forget the benefit he derived from victo- 
ries girted by suchf men ! 

Alva, after sati»ffmg his blood-thirsty veir* 
gedmce, lost no time in marching against count 
Lewis ; who perceiving his army inferior^ both^ itt* 
number and situation^ sooifi found the neceisaty 
of cjuitling his former situtition; He retired, wkhi 
little loss,* to the town of Gommingen, where he 
fixed his cam^ in a' place deemed almost iin*- 
pregnable: ' Alva ' having, howe»rer,' tastily at- 
trfcked him 'when employed^ in breaking <lown 
th^'dykfes; arid thift Germans^ from want of bitn^ 
reglilariy patd, having; mtfl*ftSed<j the 'Whole- PI*, 
mish army was almost completely destroyed.^^ 
Couht Le\¥is htmsdf escaped with difficultjs 'ia' 
a smkll boat, and im'metHtttely set outtct jom Im» 
brother the prmce 6f Orange, ^ ••-' 

Alva Was * not awAkened from the plettsia^ 
occnfiation of satiating his savagie mind wttSr 
the blood" of fresh victims, unta he heard thai? 
the ai*my of the p^nnce of Orange 'irai- in no* 
tiO'n, and advanciftg^towards 'Goelderiand'. Wit^ 
liam, previbus to leavttg Germany, puiriialibd *• 
manifesto ; in which he declan^d, ^at **»ther«f 
*' was no expedient' left?, by which he coold-i^ve 
« his countrymen' from stex-crry; and rat* ; "aiid- 
«" to attempt this he thotjght, was t*ie indispetW 
*^ sable duty ttf fevery citizen ; espeeloHy of one' 
« whb; lik6 him, had enjoyed the" highest 4if;^ 
" ties of the st^tel" In this •manifesto, the 
4)r!nce ahtjounccd his change in rehgiots^ BepiSi< 
w^nts, and declared himself a protestant; ' 

WifTlam's army did not exceed twenty thou-* 
eand men, and the duk^ of Alva's was ^itariii 
ffMjmI>er, but mmch better provided with milttfirf 



I and ptwriMoiM^ WiUtam liowever hflfc^t 
I the r« pw»ititJOi » he had i^ceived of th^ 
state of the puhUck mmd, that as soon aa his army 
appeared) there woidd be a ^feoer4 iDsurrectioiis 
and that the principal cities woold open Ihe gates 
m his favour* 

The prince having passed the Rhine unop« 
posed, directed his mafch towards Lkge^ but 
that cky not fealaring to declare in his favourt 
hedcterrainedon passing the Maese* Alva had 
adopted every precaution to prevent this, which 
WiUKam at last effected in the night, at a place 
wiwise the dufce^ believed it to have bel^u imprac* 
ticable* The aopiocness of the Germans, how* 
e«er» who Insisted on having a mght's reat, pre* 
vwited Wyiiam from, seizing the oDly opportu» 
nitjp he ever, had of attacking the duke* Alva, 
aware of the fatal consequences which one de- 
feat would bring upon him, and knowing the 
narrowncas of William's finances, merely studic4 
to prevent hb gettii^ .possessbn of any of th? 
stang .toavoa, without which, he knew the arnty 
caoid not winter in the Netheriandii; and ther<- 
Hmjdhncted hisatteniion to putting off the sup* 
plies, and airways intrenched hw own army with 
4o nuch iddll, that the prince was deprived of 
every opportuaky to attack hira« Frequent skiis 
mishes were, however* unavoidable, attended witii 
alternate sucjcess; but both commanders di&* 
:^yed so much caution and ability, that neither 
could obtain any considerable advantage over 
the other. The want of money and provisions^ 
the preGaations which Alva had taken to prevent 
William's friends from making any serious e0brt 
in his behalf the approach of winter, and tlie 
natteady aod r^fractiory dispositipn of th^ G«V« 
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mans, beside the<<t^8at)poin^fnent m remittanceSf 
at length compelled Willian) to disband hisarmyt 
after giving them all the satisfaction in his power^ 
and securing tlie remainder of their arrears on his 
lordship of Montfort and principality of Orange. 
Such was the conclusion of the faint attempt wMch 
the prince and his brother made to deliver the 
Netherlands ftx>m the Spanish yoke. Alva was 
now at full liberty to indulge hb sanguinnry dia« 
position to the utmost. The ^ prisoners were de- 
stroyed by the swca^, by fire, by the halter, and 
water : success increased has insolence ; and he 
resol?edr"by building strong citadels in erevy 
town, entirely to suppress the reformed religion; 
'His extortion and rapacity kept pace with" hit 
cruelty, until the states 9t length, steadily * i!e«> 
sisted sanctioning his uni*easotu^)le ttemands* 
In this situation of affairs, Coligni, admiral of 
France, advised the prince of Orange to fit out 
a squadron of privateers to cruize against the 
Spanish and Flemish merchants, seize upon the 
supplies of money sent to the Netherlands, andr 
by that means, raise a fund for the maintenaoioe 
of the army* Povetty was the gneateat difficulty 
the reformists had to encounter; and to remedy 
this, the prince approved of Coligm's projecti 
end accordingly, equipped a squadron which, in 
a short time, captured gi^at numbers of merv 
chantmen, and even defeated a squadron of 
Philip's ; but these captures contributed but 
little to forward the prince's designs. To the other 
calamities of war, may be added the breaking 
in of the dykes, and the consequent overflowings 
of the lands, which swept before them houses 
and cattle in abundance. The prince of Orange 
iv^i in the mean ^ime^ assiduous in IcyyingLai) 



whtif to oppose Alva, and fescue bi« country 
from the impending destruction* Every ex- 
ertion was made to raise money ; and the ty* 
raxiny of the f:Qvemment centributed strongly to 
attach the inhabitants to the prince. 

Alva» Impatient of the delay in re- yy ^^ 
ducing the whole country to subjection, 1571/ 
now Go^red the taxes to be increased. 
The people refused to pay, and the soldiers le- 
vied it by force, » which, consequently} created 
the utmost scarcity, as the peasants refused to 
bring any provisions to the markets. The duke, 
enraged at resistitnce, ordered, at Brussels, the 
dram to beat to arms, and to hang up all who * 
re&sed compliance. These ordei's were pre- 
paving to be executed, when advice arrived that 
the commander of the Orange squadron had 
made a descent upon the island of Voom, at 
^e entrance of the Meuse, and completely 
destroyed the whole island, but offered no vio- 
lence to the inhabitants* 

The conquest of a place so considerable, was 
sufficient to alarm the duke of Alva, who re- 
garded it as the harbinger of future opposition* 
He therefore suspended bis taxes, and diligently 
applied himself to the suppression of the grow- 
ing spirit of rebellion* The detachment he sent 
against the Briel was forced to retire with loss 
to the island of Beytrland. I'he prince of 
Orange, aware of the importance of his acqui- 
sition, exerted himself to fortify and garrison the 
island, by which he soon got posfiession of 
Delfshaben, a town on the opposite side of the 
Meuse* Animated by this success, Dordrecht 
and Rotterdam refused to admit the Spanish 
troops, and Flushing shut its gates. Even an 
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unsuccessful alten)t>t to surprise ^fiddteburgl^ 
the capital of the island of Wakheveiiy did not 
dispirit the party ; and the Zealanders> by pr»* 
secuttng* their attempts, captured many Taloabki 
Spanish merctnints } ivitb the produce of iHiidi^ 
they purchased a large store of arms and am- 
jnuntdoR at Antwerp. Aided by numbers tif 
English and Scotch adventurers, tbeyattadeed 
the duke de Medina Cceli with strch fiiry and 
impetuosity, that th6y gained a complete ficto* 
ijy and a booty amounting to near a million of 
livres. 

Perhaps the neglect of the marine, was the 
greatest error which Alva Committed duiing die 
whole of his administration* This he endeavoured 
too late to^ repair, and, by weakening hh ganiscns, 
enabled the prince of Orange to get possessfaxi 
of the whole of North Holland, and of Mons« 
In short, the revolt became so general, that the 
dtike found he could not long rdftist the torrent* 
He therefore remitted the most oppressive taxes, 
and convoked the states; but his orders Were 
disregarded* The states assembled, and invited 
deputies from the prince of Orange, the nol^ty, 
and the towns that had declared against the go* 
Vemor. The money they i^ed enabled the 
prince of Orange to take the field with fifteen 
thousand foot and seven thousand horse | and he 
was even able to advance three months pay thro' 
the liberality and publick spirit of the states-gene« 
ral and th^ cities. It was on this occo^ion decku^, 
that the future supplies should be r^sed in cer« 
tain proportions^ and that nothing should be 
transacted wjthout the privity and consent of the 
pnnce of Orange. It was on- this occasion that 
the prince displayed the address with which ht 
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^^td manage and direct the people ; for, with- 
out the name of sovereign of the provinces, he 
yet possessed ttie supreme authority. He com* 
manded all operations hy sea and land, disposed 
of offices at pleasure, assembled the states, and 
published uncontroled, all regulations conse- 
quent on the state ' of affairs. From the i delicacy 
,^d address with which he used his power, he 
avoided giving any offence to the free spiintof the 
Hollanders ; and the most vigorous measures 
were taken for resisting the tyranny of Spain. 
Ail parties were, indeed, ready to sui»crihe their 
all in defence of a party undertaken for the pro- 
tection of liberty. > 
, The prince of Orange lost no time in taking 
. Ruremonde by assault, in consequence of a re- 
fusal to supply him with necetearies* Mechlin, 
Oudenarde, and Dendermonde^ next fell .to him; 
and he approached Mons, then besdeged by the 
duke of Alva, with a design to bring him to an 
open engagement. Although the duke baffled 
bis efforts, and carried Mons by capitulation, 
yet. such was the popularity of the cause, that 
nothing but the massacre of the pnotestants in 
France could, at this moment, have prevented 
the. total annihilation of the Spanish power. 
. The states having met at Haarlem, to delibe- 
rate on their own defence, and the prosecution 
of the war, it was resolved to attack Amster- 
dam ; but the effort failed, through the. . mis- 
conduct of Lancey, who fancied that he was 
, equally great on the land as he had proved Uim- 
self at sea. The reduction of Mons, and the 
Repression of spirits consequent on the massacre 
at Paris, induced the prince of Orange . to re. 
tire to Holland, and Alva laid siege t^ Dender. 
Vol. XVni. N 
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Mondct OudeDsade, and Mecbltn. The tmi- 
being in no condition to resist, opened ks gatesf 
and every species of enormity was committed 
against the inhabitsmts. With unbridled hist, 
Ihe Sparash soldiers forcildy enjoyed the iemalesi 
0f 1^ descriptions, even children, and plundered' 
wherever they went ; and the booty was estimat-* 
ed at four hundred thousand florins* The prince 
iiad now remowed the war into Holland, which^ 
with Zealand alone, remained firm to its en- 
gagements, being filled with a rough, sturdy, and 
hardy people^ who had determlneid on the most 
Hgorous teBistance. Frederick de Toledo began: 
the operations in Holland, and made himselE 
Blaster of Zutphen, Guelderland, and Waerdan ; 
at the latter of which places he committed the 
most shocking barbarities, to intimidate the peo- 
ple ; but contrary effects were produced, i^age- 
and despair having taken possession of everj^ 
Ixreast, and excited them to the last efforts to re- 
sist the effects of such biirbarous tyranny. The 
nesU attempt was against Haarlem, which, after 
the most obstinate siege recorded in history, and 
the most unparalleled efforts of the prince of 
Orange for their reliefy was obliged to submit, on 
much easier terms than might have been ex* 
pected 'r a few of the principals only being exact- 
ed, and the inhabitants compelled to take aa 
oath of fidelity, and pay a fine of fifteen thousand' 
fiorins. 

During this siege, the Zealanders were per« 
forming glorious achievements by sea, and gain* 
ing victories over the Spanish naval armaments. 
But the governor of Antwerp, finding all eflbrts 
to> control their success ineffectual, at last 
tnanned a fleet, and was completely defeated by 



4fae Zisaland admiral. A second ftttempt 
with no l>eU)er saccess ; but he con^reU to 
Gour Middlebiu*g with the broken remains of hb 
squ^idroQ, at a time when the garrison was re* 
duced to the utmost extremity ; and -on bis re-^ 
luni to Antwerpi be sustained a third and most 
«^;cial defeat. 

.. Alva at length found bow Ineffectual his sever 
ritjr waS) and therefore published a proclamation) 
couched in terms so soothing, as afforded much 
leaaon for suspecting his sincerity. The people 
yfete little disposed to confide in promises so 
often broken : they were reduced to despair, and^ 
0zpe(^ng the worst that could happen, bid de- 
fiance to fortune* 

Almar was next besieged by Frederick of To- 
ledo, with sixteen thousand men. The place 
was fortified by no regular works, and defended 
4jnly by three himdred burghers and eight hun- 
dred soldiers, in extreme want of provisions, and 
without any prospect of relief. The governor and 
the garrison thought of nothing but surrendering. 
When the prince of Orange so animated them 
by a letter, penned in his own persuasive and in- 
estimable manner, that they all determined to 
sacrifice their lives, and lose the last dtx>p of 
their blood in the breach. Their courage in>» 
creased with every assault, and the besiegers 
were repulsed in every attempt to enter the 
breach which their artillery had made ; and the 
information they had gained from a Spanish pri- 
soner, that Alva had ordered the besiegers to 
retire in case they did not succeed in a third 
attack, laiaed their drooping spirits. The rainy 
season came on ; the Spaniards refused to ascend 
^e walls, and ^he sie^e was at last raised, to the 
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■ li^eat mortification of Alva. This acl?antag;e was 
shortly followed by the defeat of Alva's grand, 
fleet, equipped at great labour and expense. 

On the 22d of December, Alva, disgusted and 
dispirited with the failure of his best schemes, 
quitted the Low-Countries, and Frederick de Re- 
quesnes was appointed to succeed him. The 
iirst act of his administration was the destruction 
of his predecessor's statue at Antwerp ; a popular 
act that would have produced happy consequen- 
ces, had not the court of Spain been infatuated 
with notions of despotism and blind superstitioti. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ne Gwemmaacf HeguemteB; the Siege xtfLef^ 
den^ and the Caafederacy of the Prcrvincea until 
tkt jitaanatadm of the Prince qf Orange in 1 584, 
mnder the Gkwemment of tie Dulce <f Parma* 

THE popularity of the new goremor did y^ ^ 
not king continue. He pursued most 1574.' 
ef the fornier measures with vigour ; but 
the first advantage appeared on the side of the 
prince of Onu)ge in the surrender of Middle- 
jbitrghy notwithstanding numerous expedients 
practised for its relief. The Zealanders at the 
^ame time got possession of the island of WaU 
cheren. A dreadful reverse of fortune was 
however near* Requesnes determined to pre<- 
rent the junction of Lewis of Nassau with his 
i>rother, and therefore opposed to him the whole 
flower of 1ms armf . The consequence was a 
complete victory; the three brothers, Lewis, 
Henry, and Christopher, being left dead on the 
Seld. The mutinous spirit of Lewis's troops 
certainly contributed much in favour of the 
Spanish general, who was ytry shortly in the 
same situation as his opponent had been : ^ 
most serious mutiny Ji>roke out in the Spanish 
camp, nor were the mutineers at all pacified 
until they had raised a contribution of fouf 
thousand livres from tlie city of Antwerp, under 
feat* of being pillaged. The confusion occa- 
sioned by this circumstance, was higlily increased 
ky a signal victory gained by the Zealandeiy 
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over a Spanish fieet of forty ships, most of which 
were either taken or destroyed. 

Philip, at length, saw' the necessity of using 
milder measures, and published a proclamation 
offering a free pardon to all, except the prince 
of Orange, who should come in and sign an 
abjuration of their lieresy. Under such limi- 
tations, the benefit of Philip's offer was 
universally rejected, and the provinces resolved 
on maintaining their liberties to the last. They 
applied for assistance to England, France, and 
all the protestant powers of the empiK, and 
strenuously exerted themselves to cany on the 
war against their oppressors. Requesnes, finding 
no good could be expected from the king/s pro* 
clamation, determined on the most memorable 
event of the year, the siege of Leyden* The 
prince of Orange had been long aware of this 
intention, and had accordingly given the 
strictest orders for victualling and preparing the 
town* Tliese precautions were by some fatally 
neglected, and the inhabitants were consequently 
subject to the pressure of a thousand wants, 
during the most obstinate, bloody, and cruel 
siege, the Netherlands had yet beheld. The 
most advantageous terms were rejected by the 
burghers and little garrison, who relied on their 
courage, the justice of their cause, and their 
perseverance. . Their efforts were prodigious, 
the result of necessity and despair; but, though 
reduced to the necessity of living on the dead 
carcases of tli^ir fellow-citizens, all their resolu- 
tion would* have been . ineffectual, had not a 
violent south-west wind drove the inundation 
with such fury against the besie^g^rs, Uiat Valdesi 
fearing his army would be swallowed up in the 
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waves, was obliged to draw off his ar*Tiy and re- 
linquish the enteri>rise. A second and more 
serious mutiny now arose among^ the Spanish 
troops, who attempted to set fire to Utrecht ; 
nor was it until the most vigorous measures had 
been taken, that the Spanish general was able to 
lead them into winter quatters in Brabant. 

The next year commenced with some ^ ^ 
thiitiess negociations at Breda, which, \$y5\ 
notwithstanding the mediation of the 
emperor^ only left the parties more distant from 
uiy pix>spfect of accommodation than before. 
Hostilities recqmmenced with the sieges of 
Baren, Oudewater, and Schoonhoven, which 
all successively, notwithstanding a brave re- 
sistance, fell into the hands of the Spaniards, 
who every where committed the greatest ex- 
cesses. The siege of Woerde was, however, 
attended with greater dififkulties than the Spa- 
niards lately had to encounter. After a blockade 
of three months, the Spanish general was 
obliged to rctii'e, with the loss of great part of 
his army, by a vigorous sally from the besieg- 
ed. 

The prince of Orange still maintained his 
superiority at sea; and Philip soon saw, that 
unless he could get possession of the principal 
sea-ports, his projected conquest could not be 
effected. Requesnes was therefore ordered to' 
apply his army principally to that object, and 
use pvery exeition to prepare a fleet. The 
2^ealanders were not in the mean time inactive. 
They attacked the Spanish fleet, and destroyed 
the greatest part of it, eitheron the stocks or in 
Ihe 'harbours. But' Requesnes laboured with 
inerease^ activity to' repair bis loss, and wa^. 
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soon in a condttion to nsake an attempt on ikm 
Zealanders, whoi Dotwithstafidkig the most 
desperate resistance were at lengdi obliged to 
abandon the island of Walcheren^ leaving to tlio 
Spaniards the possession of ihe open conntryi 
and full libertjr to iKirsue the conquests of tbe 
towns. Zirtcaee was blockaded ; and notwith* 
standing all the efforts of the prince of Orange, 
the garrison having endured the greateirt hard* 
ships, surrendered* 

Notwithfitaading the great and extefsive 
power of Philip, he was wtxj where incoo^ 
^eivabl^ distressed for money. Heqttesnes aeb* 
tempted io vain, to levy contributions on the 
provinces, to satisfy the wai^s of his nmtinoiis 
army % but while thus employed, he died i^ aa 
ardent fever* All was now anarchy : the cQun«> 
cil of state had taken upon them the adnu^ 
nistration until a successor should arrive; but 
|heir efilbrts could not prevent a general mutiny 
and rebellion in all the Spanish garrisons, which 
continued with such fury, that Don John of 
Austria, who had been appointed governor, 
was obliged to retire to Luxemburgh, until the 
acarm should subside* 

The prince of Orange did not &il to profit 
by these commotbns, bot exerted himself to 
form the pacification, by which the greatest 
blow was given to Spain she had yet sustained* 
A general confederacy of the states had been 
agreed upon, for ^ the purpose of driving the 
Spaniards out of the Netherlands ; and united 
in council against the common enemy, every 
measure was taken for reducing the cities of 
Ghent, Antwerp, and Maestrich, the chief 
^ces remaining in th^ hands ^f the SfiaiuanUu 
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TBe citadel of Ghent was taken by the assistance 
of a aiitrong reinforcement of troops and artillery 
«jnt by the prince of Orange ; but at Antwerp, 
the states were not so successfal. The Spanish 
mutineers had entered the place, whicli they set 
on fire, and pillaged for three days, at a time 
when Antwerp was the most flounshing and 
populous city in the Netherlands,' and most 
wealthy in Europe. The plunder was not cal- 
culated at less than four millions, independent 
of a quantity of rich merchandize. This terri- 
ble calamity united all parties, papists as well as 
protestants, to form a confederacy, in which all 
the pix)vinces engaged to expel foreign soldiersj 
to restore the ancient form of government, to 
refer religious matters to the sevcfral states or the 
provinces, which were to be assembled in the 
sftme manner as under the House of Burgundy ^ 
and Charies V. ; to suspend all religioiiti perse* 
cutton; to release all natives made prisoners,- 
without ■ ransom ; and to restore every thing to 
the footing on which it stood previous to the duke 
of Alya*s government* ♦ ' 

. Thq I states-general began with a sue- - - ' 
cessful negociation for assistance frdm ^*^* 
Elizabeth, queen of England. She lent ^^""^^ 
them twenty thousand pounds sterling, on con- 
ditiotv that the fVench should not be admitted 
into the Netherlands, and that the provinceti 
would accept of reasonable terms of accommo- 
dation when oQered. A cessation of hostilities 
was next agreed upon with Don John, who was 
at last obliged to grant what the states demanded^ 
to confirm the pacification of Ghent, and ta 
dismijss the Spanish army. 'Fhe. treaty being 
proc^ai-med,: Don John was immediatetv ackno^* 
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ledged governor and the king's lieutenant of lii«' 
Netherlands. Peace was restored, industi^ re- 
vived, and religious disputes silenced. The 
United Provinces had every appearance of again 
becoming the most flounshing and important 
part of the Spanish dofininions, had not Uie am- 
bition of Don John, and the false poHcy and 
despotism of Philip, a third time lighted trp the 
torch of civil war, never to be appeased, but by the 
total extinction of the dominions of the Spanish 
monarchy over the Seven Provinces* After the 
departure rfthe fonsign troops, when liberty began 
to draw wealth, while commerce was again lifting 
its head, and the acts of peace ^triimthig Jtetr 
bkssings, th« «on<liict of Don John gave grea^ 
itmbrage to the people os well as to the states. 
In short, be Replayed very evidently, has inten.* 
tifHM of t^emmitng the former oppressive govern- 
meat f aiwi had been even knitwn to have recom*- 
Oiended a reciimenoe to force. 

T^ staieci were aware of hh plans, but Phi* 
lip deUrmtned i» lose no time «d execottfig 
them. He accordingly setaed Naxirar, and se- 
veral tineiea attetnfrted to get possession of Ant- 
werp, b^* feited* Upon the Spanish forces as- 
sembling in Namur and Luxemburgb, the statea 
ittvked the prince of Orange to Breda, Wtiere 
he was «iEKWt joyfully received, and ^ery pre- 
li^aution talten which seemed necessary, to en- 
able the country to resist t^is new invasion of the 
Spaniaixl^. Notwithstanding it was evident, 
from the whole tenor of his conduct, that ttie. 
IHiMick good was the only object he had in view ; 
|ret he was not without rivals, who ^>enly as^ 
aented that he was influenced only by ambittoni 
whkh it Wt» necneK^ to control ; and their 
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^wer was so considerable, that the stu^s judged 
it expedient to call in Matthiaft) brdther to the 
emperor and archduke of Austria, as governor 
of the provinces ; but the prince of Orange, 
happfly for the country, was appointed his lieU" 
tenant. 

The states-general having declared Don ^ ^ 
John an enemy to the country, and called 1578. 
upon all his adherents to quit him on pain 
of being declared rebels, the Spanish council de- 
termined to act with the utmost vigour for the 
support of their governor. To oppose these pre- 
parations, the states concluded a treaty with 
queen EHssabeth ; who agreed to advance them 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling, and to 
send five thousand foot and one thousand horse, 
the states paying all expenses when in their ser- 
vice, and giving other satisfactory security. EK- 
zabeth, however, unwilling to excite the jealousy 
of France and the resentment of Spain, proposed 
sending Casimir count Palatine, with three thou- 
sand foot and three thousand horse, instead of the 
English. 

Don John was, in the mean time, joined by 
the Spanish army under Alexander Farnese, the 
tnost intrepid, vigorous, and I'enowned officer in 
the service of Philip. The war was commenced 
without delay : but the states were irresolute 
and slow, notwithstanding the spirited remon- 
strances of the prince of Orange. The Spanish' 
army, amounting to sixteen thousand foot and 
two thousand horse, all veterans, defeated the 
tSieur de Coigny^ who was at the head of ten 
thousand foot and five thousand horse, near Na- 
mur; aft£r which, almost all the towns where 
kt marched surrendered to hinw Brussels, how , 
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ever, was too strong;ly fortified ; and he declined 
so difficult an enterprise. The accession of 
Amsterdam to the confederacy, at this juncture, 
more than compensated for all their losses ; and 
the states, aware that their misfortunes had been 
principally owing to their own delays, invested 
the archduke and prince of Orange with suffi- 
cient powers to prevent the recurrence of such 
fatal measures. At this time also, a change of 
government in the provinces of Guelderland and 
Groningen was of the utmost service to the 
confederacy ; and would have enabled those 
districts to encounter the whole power of Spain, 
had not discussion broke their strength^ divided 
their council, and distracted their affairs. About 
this time, the states concluded a treaty with the 
duke of Anjou, by which he was gratified with 
the title of defender of the liberties of the Ne- 
therlands, in consideration of a large reinforce- 
ment which he brought. While the states were 
thus straining every nerve to prepare for their 
defence, Don John, after making an unsuccess- 
. ful attack ui3on their camp, died (some imagine 
of chagrin, others of poison) ; and the whole pow- 
er devolved on the duke of Parma, who was much 
superior to him, both as a statesman and a 
soldier. 

The prince of Orange perceiving, from fatal 
experience, that little reliance was to be placed 
in mercenary allies, formed the scheme of more 
closely uniting the provinces. It was, in fact, 
the only measure which tould be proposed with 
safety ; and it was prosecuted with that alacrity 
and address, for which VViJliam was deservedly 
celebrated. Deputies from all tiie provinces 
nccoixlingly met at Utrecht, and signed the ai- 
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Uance^ which fonried the basis of that cpmmon- 
vealth, so renowned by the appellation of the 
United Provinces. In this grand conti'act, 
sketched out by the liand of the prince of 
-Orange, niay easily be discerned the judicious 
steady hand of the imaster and true patriot. 
It was universally approved, and a coin was 
struck, expressive of the situation of the infant 
republick.* The Wolloons alone, through jea- 
lousy of the protestants, refused to accede to 
the union, and actually formed a league with 
the duke of Parma. Philip did every thing in 
his power to detach the prince of Orange from 
the confederacy ; he offered to restore his estates 
indemnify his losses, and raise him to the height 
of power and of favour. But William knew too 
well the perfidy of the king; he was too firm to 
be moved by danger, and too publick-spinted to 
relinquish the interests of his country for his own 
private emolument. William's next care was to 
suppress the disturbances in Ghent, and restore 
the catholicks to the possession of their estates ; 
an instance of justice, which could not procure 
him the confidence of that faction, who esteemed 
the man, while they detested the heretick. 

The war continued with various success: but 
from the activity and valour of the duke of 
Parma, rather to the advantage of the Spaniards. 
Maestricht and several towns wei'e taken after 
a most desperate resistance, while the countiy 
was in every quarter completely devastated, and 

• It represented a sliip, labouring amidst the waves, 
unassisted by sails or oars, wichtbii motto: Jttcertum qu9 
fgtajerant. / 

Vol. XVUL O 
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the soldiers murmuring for want of pay, both 
in the Spanish and Orange armies* 

William now saw, tliat the only expedient to 
relieve them from absoUite destruction, was to 
renew the treaty with the diike of Anjou ; not- 
withstanding the calumny and suspicion to which 
such a measure might expose him. Anjou was 
accordingly, soon after, . elected sovereign in the 
United Provinces ; and the year ended with 
Philip's proscribing the prince of Orange, and 
offering a reward of twenty-five tliousand crowns 
to wJioever should produce him, dead or alive* . 

The greater part of this year was oc- 
^iai' ^"P^^^ ^'*^^ petty hostilities, but with no 

* decisive success on either side. The 
states, however, after long deliberations, pub-, 
lished an edict, excluding Philip from any sove- 
reignty, right, or authority over the Nether- 
lands, and expressly renouncing their allegiance 
to him. In the mean time, the duke of Aryou 
having assembled his drmy, marched to the 
refief of C^mbray, and compelled the Spaniards 
to raise the siege with great loss ; but his army 
was not sufficiently strong for aaiy decisive ope- 
rations. Tournay, after a most desperate re- 
sistance, was taken by the duke of Parma, who 
stormed the breach in person ; and this advan-^ 
tage was succeeded by another^ over the confe- 
derate army in FrijEzland. 

An attempt, which might have proved 
\\Bi fetal to the cause of the Provinces, had 

' nearly succeeded this year. One Gas- 
par Anestra, a man of desperate fortune, had 
determined to assassinate the prince of Orange:* 
fi^ discharged a pistol, which dangerously 
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Wounded him in the ear, as he \fas passing 
through one of the rpoms after dinner. The 
assassin was immediately killed by the^attendantSy 
and William speedily recovered, to tlie general 
joy of the Provinces. The remainder of the 
year was consumed, like the former, in indecisive 
hostilities, neither party benig sufficiently strong 
to take the field. But another plan, . con- 
Ifived, as it was said, with the privity and con- 
currence of the duke of Parma, who ha'd re- 
ceived orders from his court for the purpose., 
for the murder of the duke of Anjou, the prince 
of Orange, and prince d'Espinio, was discovered^ 
ind the conspirators executed. . , 
' The cause of the United Provinces , 
had nearly this year ixiceived a fatal ^iJ5' 
^hock, from the open disunion and 
breach 'which the conduct of the duke of Anjou 
had produced ; who, entirely governed by his 
favourites, and but feebly supported by his bro- 
ther lle'iiry III. seemed more anxious to secure 
himself and enrich his favourites, than to for- 
wat-d the side he* had so interestedly espoused. 
The mediation of Henry and of Elizabeth, as 
Well as' the advice of the prince of Orange, how- 
fever, pipduced a reconciliation, and things were 
put on the same footing as before. Hostilities 
recommenced, but the tide of success went en- 
tirely in favour ^ the Spaniai-ds. The French 
army was defeated, and Dunkirk, with several 
other towns, taken ; soon after which, the duke 
of Anjou returned to France. His retreat was 
of the greatest service to the duke of Parma, as 
commotions imtoediately broke out in Ghent, 
some of the inhabitants offering to submit them- 
«elYe9 to' the Spaniards ^ but this design was 
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happily prevented, by the arrival of a bedy of 
tit>ops from Brussels ^nd Antweip. 
A . D . While the prince of Orange was making 
1584. the most unremitting >Xertions to esta- 
blish the cause of the confederates, the 
duke of Anjou died in France, in the thirtieth 
year of his age : calamitous as that event was 
to the Provinces, it was soon effaced by a much 
greater, which a few weeks after befel them, in 
the death of the prince of Orange ; who was 
assassinated by one Balthazar Gerard, a man 
who had in some degree insinuated himself into 
William's good opinion, and had been placed by 
him in the train of the embassy to France. On 
pretence of applying for a passport, he placied 
himself at the door of the apartment where Wil- 
liam was at dinner; and waited there, with a 
cloak cast around him, until they were retiring 
into another room ; when stepping forward, be 
shot the prince with a pistol loaded with three 
balls. William had only time to say, " God 
" have mercy upon me and this afflicted people ! 
** I am severely wounded:" and in a few mo- 
ments expired* The assassin being taken in 
attempting to escape, confessed that he bad 
formed the design for six years, but had been 
deterred by his friends from the blo©dy purpose. 
This melancholy event diffused the greatest grief 
and consternation through the Provinces ; each 
person mourned, as for his parent, his guardian, 
and friend. Being now deprived of the person 
whose wisdom had for many years been their 
principal support, they considered themselves 
as destitute and forlorn, and were overwhelme4 
with the most gloomy apprehensions of their 
future fate. Never were the titles of father of 
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his country and guardian of its laws, more jusUy 
applied^ than to William. He generously sacri- 
ficed his interest, ease, and safety, to the publick 
^ood ;. and, first by counsel and persuasion, and 
.afterwards by force of arms, did more to rescue 
his fellow -citizens from oppression^ • than was 
^er done in such unfavourable circumstances, 
by any patriot in the world before. His murder- 
er was executed in a manner shocking to human- 
ity ;. but, both in the interval before and at nis 
execution, exhibited a degree of composure and 
tranquillity, that filled the spectators with as- 
tonishm^nt*^ 
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CHAP. V- 

Tht State of J/faira. StadthMerM/i of Prince 
Maurice. The Government vf the Earl rf Lein 
ce8,tery and the TroMoctions in the J^ov-'Cotm* 
triesy until the Arrival of the .drchduke Atberi. . 

AD. A GENERAL gloom and detspon^ 

1584.* jljL dency appeared in ^v&py faoe I 
throughout the Netherlands^ and anat^ 
chy reigned in th^e councils of the coBfedecates* 
The provinces of Holland and Zealand were 
foremost to show their gratitude to the memot-y 
of William, by electing his second son Maurice 
their stadtholder^ and captain-general by sea. 
and land. William's eldest son, the count of 
Buren, was still a prisoner in Spain | and Mau- ' 
rice, at the time of his father's death, was finish* 
ing his studies at the university of Leyden. He 
was only in the eighteenth year of his age, but 
such rays of genius shone forth in his character, 
as approved him worthy of the honours be- 
stowed. The states conferred upon him the 
greatest part of the dignities enjoyed by his fa- 
ther ; and in order to supply his want of experi« 
cncC) aqd at the same time that they secured his 
being ea^ly instructed in the art of war^ they ap* 
pointed count Hohenloe, the most accomplished 
ciiicer in the sen ice^ to be his lieutenant or de- 
puty, until he should attain to greater maturity 
of years and experience* ^ Such was the youth 
.destined to oppose the duke of Parmay the most 
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renowned general of the age. It was imagined 
in Spain that (be death of Willtaoi would 
deprive the. states not onlj of counseU but of 
courage: it produced, howevtir, very contrary 
eifect8« Revenge took place of despair ; and 
horror at the assassination, so irritated the peo- 
ole» that they determined to prosecute the war 
with greater vigour and constancy than ever J 
and for the purpose of a still closer union^ they 
renewed the treaty of Utrecht. 

In the mean time the duke of Parma was not 
idle* He advanced with his whole army to be- 

I siege Antwerp ; and after one of the most extraor- 

dinary sieges recorded in history^ that city at 

V-~ last was obliged to capitulate. The bridge 

\ which the duke on this occasion built over the. 

Scheldt, must for ^ver be considered as a most 

; stupendous monument of genius and persever- 

ance« Ghent also fell into his hancb, and it. 
was the general opinion that the fate of the pro- 
vinces depended on these two great events^ The 
states, as, the most effectual expedient for reco- 
vering such heavy losses, sent a deputation to 
qiieesi Elizabeth, and a treaty of alliance was 
the consequence » by which that princess en- 
gs^^ed to furnish five thousand foot, and one 
thousand three hundred horse, besides the as- 
ustahce of her fleet. The earl of Leicester 
sh<»*tly a^ter landed with his forces, and was 
made governor-general, with power almost ab- 
qolute.^ The misconduct and incapacity of 
Leicefl^ter soon became apparent, and the duke 
of Parma proceeded in a rapid course of con- 
quests. Grave, and several other strong towns, 
were obliged to surrender to him. At length 
Leicester resolved .iQ take' the field in persoD> 
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and advanced with the whole army to Amheim 5 
but findipg his army inferioi* to the enenny, he 
contented himself with blocking up Zutphen, into 
which the duke of Parma threw supplies at ple»> 
stire. It was in attacking one of those convoysi 
that the brave, generous, gallant, and amiable 
Sir Philip Sidney fell. Leicester, after laying 
heavy contributions on the neigtibouHng countryi 
put his army into winter quarters, without effect- 
ing any thing agreeable'to the publkk expectation. 
Leicester, in the course <^ the winter, sailed for 
England, leaving the affairs of the provinces in a 
much worse situation than that in which he found 
them* 

The reduction of Sluys, after a brave 
i^gP' and desperate resistance, was the^next 
conquest the duke of Parma addecTto his 
laurels. The return of the earl of I^iceste^dnly 
tended to renew the anarchy which had before 
prevailed, and which continued to increase ^ntil 
queen Elizabeth recalled him to England, /theti 
threatened "with invasion by the armada. ^Hza- 
bcth, to gain time for her own defeOcc, ihade 
some efforts to open a negoctation at Ostend be^ 
tween the Spaniaixls and the provinces, but every^ 
effort failed ; and the duke of Parma again took 
the field. Notwithstanding his utnnost exen-^ . 
tions, he- was completely baffWd ift his attempts 
upon Bergen-op^zoom, principally through the 
assistance of the English garrison. The year 
conchided with the siege of Wachtendoeki. 
an enterprise planned by count Mansveldt, itif 
bpposition to the duke of Parma's opinion, and 
tb'at of other ofl^cers ; but success justified his 
boldness, the garrison having surrendered, after 
the town had been nearly reduced to a heap of 
ashes, . 
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• • • 

At the comtncncement of this cam* ^^ j)^ 
IpoigD, afiairs took a different tiirny and 1589.' 
the decline of the Spanish power may 
be dated from this period. Prince Mauriccy 
coant SolmeS) and Hohenloe, uniting their 
fercesy retook Heusden, in sight of die Spanish 
army, which was in a state nearly approaching 
to mutiny, while the health of the duke of Par- 
ma rapUny declined* The Spaniards, under th^ 
i»arqt:ds de Vacambon, the duke of Parma be* 
ing at the Spa for the recovery of his heakhi be- 
sieged Rhimberg, which they at last got posses*^ 
Mon of, though not until th6y had received a se* 
vere defeat from the Englbh forces, under Sir 
Jt'rancis Vere : but in Groningen, prince Mauv 
Tice foiled the Spanish general in every attempt. 
He here.exhibited sufficient proofs of his superior 
military talents iind towering genius. 

Breda and Gertruydenberg were the keys of 
Brabant, and the loss of the latter had wholly exr 
eluded the confederates from the province. A 
^lan was laid for surprising Breda, which suc- 
ceeded alnH>st witliout a blow, nor could all the 
efforts of the duke of Parma regain possession of 
it. In addition to these successes, the naval pow* 
er and wealth of the staies were so much aug- 
mented from the exertions they bad made against 
the privateers of Dunkirk, that they were not 
only able to f«mish their contingencies for the 
supply of the armies, but even sent succours^* 
both of men and money, to Henry IV. then light* 
ing i^ainst the league and the king of Spain, by 
which means they effected a very powerful divQiv 
Mon m their own &vour. 
The duke of Pam^ being called away by 
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orders from Philip tb march to the assistance of 
the duke of Mayenne, who had been defeated 
by Henry IV. left count Mansveldt to conduct 
the war* The confederates were not idle at this = 
juncture ; the greatest part of the Spanish fortji 
were destroyed ; Blamemberg was taken ; and 
notwithstanding the duke of Parma's return^ 
prince Maurice conducted the siege of Zutphen 
with 80 much vigour, that the garrison capittf- 
lated. lieventer also fell, as well as Delfiel, 
and all the neighbouring forts. The duke of 
Parma, anxious to check the progress of the 
prince, determined to attack Knotsemburg ; but 
such wei'e the precautions taken, Maurice at the 
•ame time advancing with his army, that the 
duke had but very little prospect of success', 
when he was again summoned to return to 
France, concluding his long and faithful services, 
in which he had deservedly acquired the reputa- 
tion of an able and vigilant general. Maurice 
concluded a glorious and * successful campaign, 
■with the capture of Was and the strong city of 
Kkneguen, after a vigorous and well-conducted 
siege, leaving the frontiers, the country secured 
and covered by fortified towns, and the fairest 
prospect in^nother campaign of driving the Spa- 
niards out of Friezland. 
^ j^ After some fruitless efforts of the cm- 
3592. pei'or Rudolph to establish peace, Mau- 
• rice took the field, and sat down before 

Steinwyck, a strong town on the frontiers of 
Overyssel. The garrison made a brave defence, 
but were at length obliged to surrender upoh 
honourable conditions. • Oknarschi in the ter- 
ritory of Twente, was reduced before the close 
of the month ; and Corvperden, a strongly for- 



tified town, in the district of Drante, was com* 
pelled to capitulate, notwithstanding the utmost 
exertions of the Spanish genecal for its relief* 

The retirement of the duke of Parma ^ jy 
threw the Spanish affairs into the greatest 1592. 
lltate of confusion. Maurice had been 
preparing for the siege of Gertruydenberg^ whicb 
be had deprived of all supplies. To prevent the 
place being succoured, he drew lines of circumr 
vailation, on which wonderful expense, labour^ 
and genius, were bestowed, and which he mount-^ 
ed with one hundred pieces of cannof). Mans* 
veldt advanced With his whole army to its relief: 
and while , Maurice, with a handful of men was 
repelling his efforts, he was at the same, time fid«*^ 
vancing his works and battering a breach. The 
whole art of war was exhausted between the 
fruitful genius of the prince, and the long expe- 
rience of Mansveldt.. The garrison at last ca*. 
pitulated, and obtained honourable conditions* 
Thus ended the most remarkable siege in the 
whole war, the besiegers being themselves be^^ 
sieged by a greatly superior army, commanded 
by one of the best officers in the Spanish ^ ser* 
vice. Mansveldt, on the surrender of the towm 
broke up his camp with an intention to attacl^ 
Crevecceur; but to his great surprise he found 
the country inundated, and Maurice encamped 
on the only acceiUible eminfinc^. Mansveldt, 
after expressing his astonishment at the prince's 
activity, retired highly disgusted at being thus 
foiled by a boy, and sent detachmenia into 
Friezla.nd« 

The prince's next exploit was to break off the 
communication between Germany «and Gronin- 
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gen, whkh, !n d«spke of the utmost efibrts of 
Verdugo, he effected. The Spaniards resolved 
to attempt a decisive expioh, by surprising Mau- 
rice with his little army in Ms camp ; hut thej 
fomid the confederates- under arms, and an in^ ' 
tcenchmcntthrown'up the preceding nights Tfeejr 
tiierefore retired into winter quarters, and the 
campaign ended with an unsuccessfbl efiRnt tnade 
by Maurice to surprise Bruges, and an equally 
fruitless one of Mansv^dt's to penetrate into Zea« 
land. 
^ jy This year the- archduke Ernest was 

1594. Jttade governor of the Nctheriandsby Phi- 
lip ; but he soon incurred the contempt of 
both parties, who discovered that he was a weak) 
dissolute prince, directed by minions, and govern- 
ed by womeh. Two attempts were madeduring 
the winter against the life of prince Maurice^-botb 
of which failed: and the conspirators were- exe- 
cuted^ after declaring that the archduke was 
privy to the plan^ which was even debated in hit 
council* ' 

Several' unsruccessfel attempts on diffecenc 
plaees were made by both parties during.the win- 
ter ; but the principal object -with Maurice was 
the redaction of' Groningen) which he invested 
with teti thousand foot, and two thousand horse. 
The attack and -defence were equally vigoi^usi 
but Maurice ha^g at length sprung a mmey 
and gained the gmveline, the bul^hers dreading 
an assault, insisted on captlulating. 

A mutiny at this time broke out tn the Sp»* 
nish army under Verdugo, the soldiers com- 
mitting every^si)ecies of excess, which enibar- 
rassed the exertions of the Spanish general, and 
prevented the adoption of vigorous measui^* 



JOti the eouBcils asaembling at Brussels, nothing 
but jealousy between the Flemings and Spaniard 
prevailed. Duke d'Archot warmly condemned 
the influence of the foreigners. The states^ he 
said, wei'e subject to Philip, not to Spain, and 
that his father did not convert them into pastures 
to fatten starved and emaciated Spaniancb. The 
JRemtngs, in the council, decidedly declared 
it as their opinion, that peace was necessary, 
.honourable, and very possible; in short that it 
was the best and most practicable measure. 
The death of the archduke happened soon after, 
and Fuentes was appointed governor, with the 
same power as Mansveldt had. The new gover« 
nor was headstix>ng and ungovernable, and the 
first act of his administration was highly dis< 
pleasing to the nation, and heightened their 
aversion. 

Prince Maurice in the mean time laid nege 
to Gioli in the territory of Zutphen; but the 
appearance of a superior army obliged him to 
relinquish the enterprise, and he afterwards 
made a fruitless attempt to surprise Meurs^ 
upon which both armies retired to quarters* 
Fuentes, by artful management, was however 
able to contrive to bring a numerous arnoy into 
the field, nor was this the only difficulty the 
states had to encounter; and queen JLii^beth 
was incensed.at their sending. assistance to Henry, 
and threatened in violent terms to demand t^ 
payment of her subsidies; nor were the states 
able to pacify her, without promising twenty* 
four men of war to join her fleet against the 
Spaniai'ds. 

In the mean time Philip had laid a plan lOQVt 
.4eeply fiMinded than at first imagiBed* fiorn.tp 

VoL.XVIli. P 
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vast possessions^ and still lai^er designs, after a 
long dream of ambition and universal monareh^r, 
depressed with disappointment, broken "with 
infirmity, he had sacrificed health, ease, ahd 
iall the pleasures of life, to vain glory and empty 
projects* His thoughts were now employed on 
that state of quiet which he had never suffered 
the world nor himself to experience. He saw him- 
self dispossessed of seven provinces, and holding 
the rest upon the destructive tenure of an un- 
certain war. His obstinacy had given birth 
to a powerful republick, which had risen on 
the ruin of his dominions ; and as his pnde pre- 
vented his offtring peace, he thought the car- 
dinal archduke Albert the most proper person 
to whom he could commit the government of the 
Netherlands, from whose administration much 
might be expected, having governed Portugal 
trith general approbatiofi. He even intended to 
bestow the Netherlands a& a dowry upon his 
daughter, the infanta Cara Isabella, in case of her 
marriage with the archduke. Previous to the new 
governor's leaving Spain, he procured the re- 
lease of Philip, the late prince of Orange's 
eldest son, after twenty-eight years captivity, and 
even prevailed on the king to restore him to his 
titles and estates. Great expectations were 
formed of the influence of the prince who had 
been educated a rigid catholick ; but as soon as 
the states heard of what was doing, they wrote 
to the prince, expressing their hope that the son 
and representative of that strenuous asserter of 
freedom the prince of Orange, would never 
swerve from the cause of libeity, and those 
mastims which had immortalize<l the memory of 
kis heroiok father. The prince, in his answer; 
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professed his sincere regard for the provinces, 
and assured them that his whole endeavours 
should be directed to obtain for them a just and 
honourable peace. Such was the situation of 
affairs when cardinal Albert was appointed to the 
government. 

. Grolius says that the states of Holland and 
Zealand alone, this year, sent seventy thousand 
sailors to sea ; and were then the first naval 
power in Europe, having in one year built two 
hundred ships. A Dutch squadron, in conjunct 
tion with the English navy, was destroying the 
Spanish fleet at Cadiz, assisting in its reduction, 
undermining the Portuguese commerce in the. 
East Indies, and ruining the Spanish plantations 
and settlements in the West. So early did the 
perseverance and commercial spirit of this rev 
publick distinguish, iuelf. 
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CHAP. VI. 

T)ie Mminisiration of Cardinal Albert ; the Deaths 
cf F/nUfi the Second and Queen EHzaketh ; end 
general Jffaira to the year 1 60S« 

CARDINAL AibeK, on jjdning tho* 
army in the Low-Countries^ directed 
his efSbrts to the aiege of HylBt \ and^ not* 
withstanding the utmost e^rts of count Solmes^ 
their jovemoiv and of Maurice, for thieir re*-- 
]lef, the garHson was obliged to capitniiEite on 
term* extremelf honourable; tho»gh not until 
the Spaniards had lost three thousand nien in th« 
siege. Maurice's inferiority was occasioned by^ 
the detachments sent to France, and the nume- 
rous body of troops with the earl of Essex in 
Spain, while the cardinal had thirty thousand 
men under his command. 

During the winter, the archduke sent 
^5^ count de Vareux into Brabant, the in- 
habitants having implored his protec- 
tion in consequence of the heavy contnbu- 
tions imposed by the states. Prince Mau- 
rice attacked the count in his march, and 
gained a complete victory with the loss of one 
hundred men only, the enemy leaving one 
thousand two hundred dead upon the field, and 
their rajlitary chest, with a great many colours 
and trophies of war. Turhout, in consequence, 
surrendered; and Maurice's trophies were de- 
posited at the Hague, as a monument of his 
victory gained in the open field, all his successes 
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having before consisted in reducing and defend* 
ing towns. 

Although the activity of Albert enabled him 
to take the field with a considerable army, yet 
his attention was fully employed by the French 
monarch's investing Arras, whither Albert was 
obliged to march* Maurice did not neglect 
the opportunity, but crossed the Rhine, took 
Alphen, fell upon Meurs, which surrendered ; 
took Grol, notwithstanding the vigorous de- 
fence of the numerous garrison, and reduced 
the town of Briefort. After compelling Eus- 
chede, Oldenseel, and Otamauen, to receive his 
garrisons, he invested Linghen, which was forced 
to capitulate ; upon which he put his army into 
quarters, and was received by the states with 
^I the honours he so justly merited* 

Negociations for peace were resumed during 
the winter ; buttiotwithstanding the interference 
^ the emperor, and the kings of Denmark^, 
Sweden, and Poland, the states had been too long 
engaged in the cause of freedom, for subjection 
to any master to appear tolera])le 5 and every in« 
tercession therefore proved ineffectual. All the 
remonstrances of the states were however 
insufficient to prevent the conclusion of peace 
between France and Spain, a measui^ which was 
dictated by prudence as well as necessity with 
regard to the former. The ambassadors were 
however able to procure the renewal of the 
treaty with the queen of England, which enabled 
them to take th^^ most vigorous measures for 
supporting the war. 

In the mean time the councils of Philip were 
fluctuating and unsteady j that depth of under?- 
jjtanding and refined policy for which he wa9 
P3 
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ibrmerljf celebrated^ were doiided with cfida|H 
pointment, weakened by infirmity, and entangled 
in enib^rrassmehta. The only meaMire which 
appeared to him practicable to ^tricate ham^ 
self^ was to marry the archduke Albert to his 
<laughter Isabella ; and having resolved on this 
step, the archduke set ofT for Spain, Waving his 
brother the cardinal Andt^a as his successor* 
Before his arrival^ Philip was in extrenUeies } 
and a variety of accidents retarding his journey^ 
Philip had breathed his last before he could 
reach the court. The marriage Was however 
solemnized ; but all his entreaties to the states 
to acknowledge his new bride their natural 
princess, whoj h^ promised, would govern them 
with t})e utmost lenity, indulgence, and aflectien, 
remained unnoticed. The command of the 
Spanish troops* which now amounted to twenty- 
five thousand men, devolved mi Mendoza^ who 
gained several considerable advantages, prince 
Maurice being too weak to oppose him in the 
iield. His activity, vigilance, and address, 
however prevented the Spanish general from ob« 
taining any impoitant advantage. The year 
concluded with a rich capture, made by a small 
squadron equipped by prince Maurice; four 
Spanisli merchantmen) richly ladeUj being takeQ 
before they got out of sight of Calais. 

During the winter* prince Maurice 
1599 ^^''P*'^®®^ Emmerick, which was retaken 
by the Spaniards ; but he* notwithstanding 
succeedcxi against Zavenar; while the states 
were, in the mean time, busily employed in 
devising new taxes and loans to defray the ex- 
penses of Uie ensuing campaignt The Infantai 
hayir^ publishfrd a ppockmaiion) forbiddiofi 
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.the smallest imercour&e between the Unked 
Provinces sind b)pain> the states busied them- 
telves in equipping a fleet and raising levies> 
wbicb were attended with great success. The 
I first efforts of the archduke were directed against 

I Bpmmel ; but the vigilance of prince Maurice 

I defeated his design. The difficulties he had to 

I encounter, did not however discourage Mendoza 

I from a secood and more desperate attempt ; nor 

was it unti rince Maurice had encamped under 
I .the walls, and made three desperate sallies against 

the besiegers, in the last of which the English ' 
and French auxiliaries, under Sir Francis \ ere 
<uk1 La None, had forced the Walloon quarter, 
that he thought of a retreat, which he effected 
with great judgment. An attempt on Ncuver- 
I den also failed ; but the confederates were equal* 

\y unsuccessful in an attempt on Meguen, which 
the garrison defended with extreme valour. 
I In the mean time, the archduke Albert and 

I his consort returned to the Low-Countries, and 

made their publick entry into Brussels with great 
.magnificence. The United Provinces were at 
this period most ruinously divided among them- 
selves, loud clamours being raised against the 
expenses of the war, and subsidies absolutely 
refused by some ; when a most seasonable supply 
arrived fix)m the king of France, who was aware 
that the penuriousness of the states would ruin 
the confederacy. Maurice, however, notwith- 
standing all his entreaty and persuasion, was 
compelled to reduce his forces, which would 
have had the most fatal effects ever felt by the 
states;^ had the enemy seized the opportunity 
now offered. 
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The fleet which had been fitted out at the com- 
mencement of the year, met with considerable 
success in phindering and destroying the Spanish 
settlements in the West Indies, and returned to 
Holland, richly laden with booty of every kind, 
yet hardly sufficient to defray the heavy expenses 
of the armament. 

^ Q ' The distressed situation of the Spanish 
1600. affairs, and the general mutinies among 
the soldiers for want of their pay, con- 
vinced prince Maurice thiit a fair opportunity 
now offered of attacking the Spaniards to ad- 
vantage ; but his powers were limited, and his 
fprces inconsiderable. He was notwithstanding 
able to carry Wachtendrock, Crevecoeur, and 
St. Andrew, the garrison of which latter place 
enlisted into the service of the states, where 
they behaved with the greatest courage and 
fidelity. 

While Maurice was pursuing advantages, 
which could solely be attributed to his activity 
and ability, the states were obliged to have re- 
course to force to compel the states of Groningen 
and Friezland to furnish their contingents for the 
expenses of the campaign. William of Nassau 
was dispatched with an army for that purpose, 
and by a hist mixture of vigour and persuasion 
succeeded, to the utmost. Albert had' equal 
difficulties to encounter in raising supplies, which 
determined the states to open the campaign with 
vigour, and to strike some blow, that might at 
the same time secure their commerce and con- 
found the enemy. Notwithstanding all the 
difficulties which presented themselves, it was 
resolved to besiege Dunkirk, and the most ae- 
iUve preparations were made for that purpose* 
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Maurice was scarcely airived at Nieuport* 
when he learnt that the archduke was in full 
inarch to attack him, with a oumemus arnif 
flushed with the reduction of all the forts 
the prince had left behind. Maurice detached 
Ernest of Nassau to check his progi^ss; but 
notwithstanding the desperate valour of th^ 
Scotch troq>s under cplonel Ldmond, they were 
completely defeated at Leffingen, with the los^ 
of nine hundred men. Albert resolved on at* 
teckii^ Maurice, while his army had hardly 
Ume to recover fix>m the panick produced by 
prince Ernest's defeat, without waiting for a re* 
in£brcement of three thousand men, which was 
daily expected* Maurice was prepared for .him^ 
and drew up his army in order of battle ; but 
ordered the fieet, with, all the artillery and bag« 
S<^> to sail for Ostendy. to show Uie troops that 
tbcy had no alternative but to conquer or to 
dk< The eminenc;e9 were phinted with cannon^ 
and that charge given to tlie sailors, who served 
with equal coiH*age and alacrity. Never wa» 
there asserahled a greater number of volunteers 
of distinction than »t this- time served under 
Maurice, to learn the art of war under a gene* 
Ttl so renoivned* The English, German, and 
French nobility, formed the body-guard of th^ 
pnnce, aiul determined to share his fortune. AI« 
bcrt, after the artillery had been briskly served 
for three hours, began the chai^ ; but the in- 
conveniences the Spaniards sustained from the 
sun and clouds of sand, which the wind blew in 
their faces, almost determined him to suspend 
the attack until the following day, when the 
soldiers loudly demanded immediate battle, re- 
{>eating a saying oommoii in the wars agaiost 
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the Moriscocs, " The more Moors,- the more 
glorious the victory." Prince Maurice's cannon 
were so well served, and his fleet kept up such 
regular firing upon the enemy during high wa* 
ter, as forced tliem to remove to a greater dis- 
tance from tbe shore. Both vans engaged with 
the utmost intrepidity, and sustained the fight 
with astonishing obstinacy. Albert directed his 
chief strength against the English, who baffled aU 
his efforts, until Sir Francis Vere received a 
wound, which obliged him for the time to 
retire from the field. They were now sup- 
ported by a body of French auxiliaries, and 
the battle became more general, the right 
wing of the confederates being deeply engaged 
with the left of the Spaniards. Here prodigious 
havock was made among the enemy, who repeat- 
edly returned to the charge, . after they were 
broken and repulsed by the incessant fire kept up 
by the artillery and musketry. Upon 'the left> 
the confederates frequently gave way, but were 
as constantly rallied, and supported with fresh 
troops, kept in reserve. At last both wings of 
the enemy were routed, and the centre, com- 
posed of the best Italian and Spanish infantry, 
alone stood firm, repelling all the efforts of 
Maurice, who vigorously attacked them with 
cavalry mixed with infantry. After the engage* 
ment had thus continued for three hours, and 
both sides seemed rather exhausted with fatigue 
than satiated with blood, four pieces of cannon 
were so happily pointed against this impregnable 
body of Spaniards, as put the whole in confusion^ 
and victory at length declared in favour of the 
confederates. The fire of the artiHery was sn^ 
cond^d with a general charge of tht:| cav^lryy led 
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tm by Maurice in person, and pushed with irre- 
sistible impetuosity. As soon as the enemy 
were perceived to waver, the Dutch horse cried 
outi Victory ! The word instantly spread through 
the whole army, the centre of the infantry ad- 
vanced, and fell on with fury; the archduke 
received a slight wound, and his troops were 
wholly disordered, dispersed, and routed. Five 
thousand men, besides officers, were slain and 
taken pnsoners; among the latter was Men- 
doza: and thus ended the battle of Nieuport, 
brought on by the imprudence of the states, and 
gained by the courage and skill of Maurice, with 
the loss of fifteen hundred men killed and an 
equal number wounded on the side of the con- 
federates. 

The very existence of the United Provinces 
depended upon the fate of Maurice and hit^ 
army ; and nothing could exceed their joy on re- 
ceiving the news of the victory, and the con- 
gratulations of the conqueror, who ascribed his 
good fortune to the goodness of divine Provi- 
dence and the courage of his troops, claiming 
to himself no part of the merit. The behaviour 
of Maurice to Mendoza and Zapena, who, to 
the mortification of being prisoners, had the 
additional affliction of being mortally wounded, 
diffused a spirit of humanity through the whole 
army. Notwithstanding the utmost care, Za- 
pena died in a few days, filled with sentiments of 
the deepest veneration and gratitude for the cha- 
racter of Maurice, whose conduct more resem- 
bled that of a father than of the conqueror of an 
inveterate foe. 

Albert set out the day after the battle for 
(^h'ent, where the affecticn^ the firmness, and 
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Ifitrepidity of the [ntnoess inspired fresh MpvR 
tnd uew courage. He recruited hk army «Hh 
«uch expedition^ that he reinforced the garrison 
of ^ieuport before the confederates had left 0»- 
tend ; and so obstinate was the resistance, thait 
Maurice was forced to abandon the desisgn entire- 
Jy, and content himself in makit% fruitldss irrup- 
:|bns into the enemy's country, vmtii he put bis 
4ffmy into winter quarters* 

Tlie winter was consumed in useless negoeia- 
tions, while both parties prepared with activity 
fcr the ensuing campaign. The states had re- 
ceived irtkh remittances from France, and by 
new duties on merchandize considerably in- 
creased their revenue. Prince Maurice took 
the field early in the season, defeated a body of 
the enemy at Gravenswaert, and oarried the for- 
tress of Rhimberg, on the Rhine. Albert,- in 
the mean time, with a powerful army, sat down 
•before Antwerp, which was most resolutely de- 
fended, and torrents of blood spilt. While the 
Spanisotls were thus employed, Maurite was 
left masur of the fidd, and determined lo at- 
tack JBois-le-duck ; but the weakness of his army 
compelled him to relinquish the enterprise. The 
si^ge of Ostend in the mean time continued 
with unabated vigour, notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the weather, and the murmurs of 
the soldiers. * The spirit, perseverance, and gal- 
lantry of Sir Francis Vere animated his troops, 
who made innumerable sallies, and with invinci- 
ble, intrepidity repuhed a desperate attempt to 
storm the town through a breach which bad 
been effected. The increased severity of the 
season at length compelled the archduke to sus- 
pend the siege, but he did not reHnquishhis en- 



tM^iise* The cixhausted garrifion was in tlie 
anefia time exchanged for fresh troops, which the 
open comiauiucatioa by sea eaabkd the states t6 
effect. . t 

Ma^mce.waa not inactive ; but finding it iin«- 
poeaiWe to raise the »ege of Ostend by land, sae 
down before Grave, one of the strongest bulwarks 
in, the Netherlands, which, notwithstwiding the* 
exertions of Mendoza and a body of fourteen 
thousand ment was compelled to surrender, after 
a brave nedstance of ten weeks. 
• This year was ushered in with the death ^ ^ 
of queen Elizabeth; upon which the states iqo3. 
los^ no time in sending a message to king 
James, in the hope of securing his interest* In 
ths mean time, Maurice, by his prudence, activi- 
ty! and pei^etration, was prepared to meet a body 
oi the Sipaniards, under the marquis De Bellas 
wbom he completely defeated* The siege stili 
continued, but proceeded very slowly, notwith* 
stapding the utmost exertions of Rivas the Spa^ 
nish general; when the marquis Spinola, spur- 
ia} on by the love of glory, accepted the com- 
miind, in which he soon displayed his capacity. 
The imp«)ding danger of Ostend determine^l the 
s^tes to attempt the reduction of Sluys, which, 
aftisr a thousand difficulties, and several bloody 
renoeunters, prince Mauiice was at last able to 
e^ct* 

Ostend was at last compelled to surrender, 
but upon the most honourable terms, to the 
piodigtous exertions of Spinola, after a three 
ycsi^ Stege, which Ivad employed the principal 
part of the Spanish forces, and cost the lives of 
one hundred thousand brave men| all the woriu 
being nearly reduced to ruins* Formidable mu- 
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tinies in the mean time broke out in the Spkhist 
forces,' which were with difficulty qublled, even by 
the return of Spinola from Spain with money to 
discharge their arrears. A bold attempt made by 
Maurice on Antwerp failed, through a variety of 
cross accidents, while Spinola made several incon- 
siderable conquests. But his progress was check- 
ed by the vigilance of Maurice, who, however, fell- 
ed in a fine project he had formed for surprising 
the Spanish camp ; as did an attempt on Quel- 
ders, which ended the campaign. 

A fever, with which Spinola was attacked in 
Spain, delayed his operations until the middle of 
summer, which was of the utmost benefit to the 
United Provinces. He, however, at last took the 
field, and, in spite of Prince Maurice^ reduced 
Rhioiberg, and relieved Grol, which bad been be^ 
sieged. Several desperate engagements also oc* 
ciirrcd between the fleets, li^ith various success; 
but the arrival of the richest India fleet ever knbwni 
encouraged the states to the highest pitch. 
^ J) The court cf Spain at length began to 
1606. ^^fc of peace, and the archduke even sent 
deputies to the Hague to treat with the 
United Provinces as a free people^ But although 
a congress was formed, yet the ambition of M»u* 
rice, and the insolent demands of the deputies 
prevented its coming to any satisfeqtory condu- 
sion. But the weighty interference of the neigh^ 
bouring powers, and the reasonable propositions 
offered l^ Spain, at lengtli pixxluced a truce for 
twelve years, on terms mutually beneficial, the 
states having obtained the end of all their despe- 
rate resistance and invincible perseverance in the 
cause of liberty. 
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CHAP, VII. 

The Civit and Political Transactiofu of the JSfew 
Repub&ck^ until the Exfiiration of the Truce in 
1621, and from that Period until the Year 
1633. 

THE United Provinces had scarcely tasted 
the sweets of peace, when religious disputes 
arose to blight the felicttf procured by obstinate 
valour and invincible resolution. The Calvinists 
•And Arminians long agitated the publick opinion 
by theological disquisitions, which convinced nei- 
ther party, though the necessities of the state 
-silenced them for a time* A treaty with the engi- 
-peror of Morocco secured many valuable com- 
mercial privileges to the republick ; but the deaUi 
of the duke of Cleves, without issue, again involv- 
ed the provinces in a short war with the archduke, 
which, by the interference of England and France, 
•was accommodated, ^d the truce renewed." 

The re-establishment of peace renewed the 
neligiou^ contentions ; the Arminians being sup- 
ported chiefly by Bameveldt, Grotius, Vossius, 
and the whole body of the learned, with many 
of the magistrates. These disputes soon be- 
came political^ and the developement of prince 
Maurice's ambitious designs for establishing a 
sovereignty was chiefly checked, by the firmness 
•of Barneveldt* The prince, however, put him- 
self at tfie head of the party opix)sing the new 
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reformers, and artfully refused the request of the 
states who implored his protection, to suppress 
the outrages which the mutual violence of the 
parties had produced. 
^ jy Maurice at length threw off the mask, 
1614.' and seized on Brille, and even went so 
far as to offer violence to the privileges of 
Utrecht. He afterwards had sufficient interest 
to proeure an order from the states for the im- 
prisonment of Bameveldt, the virtuous and ve- 
' nerable leader of the Arminians, who was shortly 
tried and executed ; a measure which ruined the 
character of Maurice, and withered those laurels 
acquired by long and important services. 
^ jy^ The commercial wealth and naval 
1621. ' power of the Dutch had now risen to the 
utmost height, and the foundation was 
laid of an empire at Batavia, infinitely superior 
in wealth, power, and grandeur, to the repub- 
lick, where the providence of the Dutch seemed 
to secure a retreat, in case by any fatal accident 
their liberties should be destroyed. Such was 
their situation on the expiration of the truce ; 
but the long cessation pf hostilities soon appear- 
ed to have produced no other effect than en- 
■ abling the parties to resume the war with re- 
doubled vigour. 

Spinola •took the field with a considerable 
army, carried Juliers, but was obliged to raise 
the siege of Bergen-op-zoom. Maurice also fail- 
ed in a well-laid scheme against Antwerp, and 
narrowly escaped assassination from the injured 
. family of BameveldK As the winter approach" 
ed, the armies on both sides retired into winter- 
quarters, and fruitless negociations were re« 
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sumedy in this, as in eveiy prepeding winter. 
* The United Provinces, at this time, met with 
prodigious success in their naval operations, 
having extended their fleets even to South 
America. 

Notwithstanding the powerful armies and 
great exertions of the Spaniards, an ex|)edition 
which they had attempted into the Provinces 
completely failed, through the precautions of 
Maurice. They, however, sat down to the siege 
of Breda, the strongest fortified town in the 
Netherlands, the conquest of which Maurice was 
determined to prevent ; but the failure of his 
attack on Antwerp, by which he hoped to di- 
vert the attention of the Spanish general, com- 
pelled him to withdraw his army ; soon after 
which he fell a victim to care, chagrin, and dis- 
appointment, in the eighty-eighth year of his 
age, the greatest part of which had been spent 
in the service of his country ; of which he was 
considered the preserver, and the greatest stat^- 
man and warrior of his age. Vigilant, indefa- 
tigable, penetrating, cautious, and sagacious, he 
united all the qualities of a general and a herp, 
with the knowledge of a scholar. AmbitioQ^ 
the weakness of a great mind, was his only 
ibible ; it sometimes shaded, but neM^r concealed 
his extraordinary merit, his generosity, or pa- 
triotism : like a cloud before the sun, it damped 
the ardour, but could not ob&cui^ tiie radiaac^ 
of his glory. 

Breda, after a most furious siege often ^ -q^ 
months, was at length obliged to .sur- ifigf," 
render, but on the most advantagecjus 
conditions ; and Spinola soon after, resigned tbe 
command. The great preparations of the Sn»- 
Q 2 
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niards, rendered it necessary that the state* 
should act with the utmost vigour and unani- 
mity. The army took the field under the com- 
mand of prince Henry, who had succeeded lothc 
titles and estates of his brother : after defeating 
aa attempt of the Spaniards upon Sluys, he re- 
duced Grol, and behaved to the city with the* 
greatest humanity. The prince pursued his ad» 
vantages, and about the same time a treaty of al- 
liance was concluded with England. 
^ j3 The war continued for a long time 

1629. WJ^I^ various success ; but the capture of 
the fiota from New Spain, the richest 
prize ever made by the Hollanders, being valued 
at fifteen millions of livres, intoxicated the states 
to success ; and nothing was thought of but 
publick rejoicings. Prince Henry, in the mean 
time, employed himself with the most daring 
attempt made during the war, against Bois-le- 
duck, a place of uncommon strength ; and which, 
from never having been taken, was called the 
Maid of Brabant, After a siege of great length, 
and notwithstanding the greatest efforts for its 
relief, it at last surrendered ; and the advah- 
tages to be derived from the acquisition were 
so great, that the states totally disregarded the 
immense sums it had cost them. A rapid course 
of good fortune, not only in the Netherlands, 
but also in Asia and America, attended the 
Provinces; and the negociation for a truce of 
thirty-four years, on the same footing as the 
former, were broken off. 

The prudence, valour, and great moderation 
'of prince Henry, had raised hini to a higher 
degree of ci'cdit with the states and the people, 
than either his father or brother had enjoyed*; 
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mid the states therefore resolved to testify their 
gratitude, by making the office of stadtbolder 
hereditary in their family. 

The archduchess soon perceived that 
the vigilance of Henry would baffle all '^;«?• 
her plans in the usual method of carry- 
ing on the campaign : she therefore resumed % 
scheme, which had been formed two years before, 
to cut off the communication between Holland 
and Zealand. Henry was however prepared 
with his fleet, and after a desperate conflict of six 
hours, count John was totally defeated, and of 
the whole armament, only eleven officers escaped. 

In the Brazils, the Spanish fleet was encoun- 
tered by the Dutch admiral Pater, with 17 ships, 
ten of which basely fled before the action began. 
Pater however determined to supply the want of 
numbers by courage : he sunk four and burned 
six of their ships, before he could be surrounded. 
After having long kept the victory in suspense, 
he had one of his finest vessels blown up ; and 
this loss was succeeded by another, still more 
fatal. His own ship took fire, and Pater with 
four hundred seamen perished in the flames. 
The five remaining ships 'however fought with 
redoubled vigour: but at last, perceiving that 
they must sink under superior numbers, they m^de 
one desperate effort, broke through the enemies 
line, and after destro}ing four ships, steered their 
course uiipursued to Olinda. The victory re- 
mained with the Spaniards ; but it was so dearly 
purchased, that they were totally unable to resume 
offensive operations during the year. 

A treaty was this year concluded between ^ p 
the states and the King of Sweden? with the 1632] 
view of a joint attack upon the Spaniards ; 
and the prince of Orangci began the campatgo 
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with uncommon success. ' Venlo, Maestncht, 
Limburgh) and the whole of Spanish Gueldeiiand, 
submitted to the arms of the confederates ; soon 
after which the campaign, so g^lorious to the 
prince of Orange, and advantageous to the repub- 
lick, concluded* 

Early ui this year, negociations were 
^- ^- set on foot by the court of Brussels ; but 
the prince of Orange was not to be 
diverted from his military operations by confe« 
rences. Notwithstanding a i-einforcement of 
twelve thousand Swedes, the reduction of Rhim- 
berg was the only important success of the 
campaign, owing principally to the wetness of 
the 8aa£K)n. The negociations were resumed 
during the winter, but without effect ; and the 
death of the archduchess, lamented equally by 
Spaniards, Flemings, and Dutch, for her pru* 
dence, moderation, piety, and humanity, soo^ 
after haflf»ened. 
j^ J) Towards the close of the year, the 
1634. cardinal infant Albert arrived to take* 
upon him the government; and the* 
greatest hopes were entertained from a prince' 
known to be of a warlike disposition, and ad*' 
mitted to possess, the talents of a sound poli- 
tician. 

j^. jy An alliance between the States and 
1^5.' Lewis XII I. being concluded, their -ar- 
mies were accordingly united, and Tille-. 
mont, with several other places were taken. 
The success of the confederates seems however^ 
to have ended here. The siege of Louvain, wfiich" ' 
Henry was obtged to abandon, cost him above 
six thousand of his best men, and the enemy ^ 
surprised fott Schenck, which was retaken after a 
tedi9U6 siege» 
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In the ensuing campaign, the Prince of ^ ^^ 
Orange besieged Brada, which surrender- lesr', 
ed ; while the Spaniards only gained a 
few trifling advantages at sea, which closed the 
campaign. . On the renewal of hostilities in the 
spring, the prince of Orange attempted the redujC* 
tion of Antwerp, but his scheme was frustrated. 
Several other successes gained by the Spaniards 
rendered this campaign more glorious to them 
than any of the preceding. 

Great expectations were this year ^ ^ 
formed from the fleet under VAN 1^9, 
TROMP, one of the best naval officers 
that Holland ever produced ; and he had soon 
an opportunity to justify the high opinions 
formed of him. He defeated the Spanish ad* 
miral off Gravelines, after a bloody conflict 
of six hours ; and not long afterwards, with 
only eighteen sail of the line, fell in with, the 
most powerful fleet which Europe had seen 
since the famous armada ; dispersed the van in 
the night, and the next morning attacked the 
Spanish admiral, yard arm to yard arm, sunk his 
ship, took four more ; and a thick fog alone pre* 
vented him from pursuing his advantages. Hav- 
ing received a reinforcement, another action en*> 
sued in which both sides feught with incredible 
fury^ For eight hours, the Spaniards made an 
obstinate resistance, but were at last totally de« 
feated, with the loss of fourteen men of war. 
Thirteen more afterwards fell into the hands of 
the Dutch, only eleven of which could be carried 
off*, and of the whole armament, only eight reach* 
ed Dunkirk. 

This and the succeeding campaign ^jy^ 
were undistinguished by any import- i64qJ 
ant enterprise. A truce for ten yeaw 
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was concluded with Portugal, and prince WiU 
liam gained a signal victory over the Spaniards. 
^ jQ The negociations at Munster did not 
1644. innpede the operations for war, which 
prince Henry commenced with consi- 
' derable success : but this was his last campaign. 
After lingering until the year 1647, under a 
variety of chronical disorders, sufficient to render 
life miserable, and death c^tain, he yielded up 
his last breath in the 67th year of his age, re- 
gretted' as a martyr to his country. His com- 
plicated maladies were brought on by the assi- 
duity, diligence, and anxiety with which he pursu- 
ed the interests of the rtpublick ; and no prince 
of Orange was ever more generally or deserved- 
ly beloved. Affable, generous, noble, and above 
all suspicion of duplicity, he was justly esteemed 
Che best politician and the greatest warrior of his 
Bge* 'He loved virtue, cherished science, re- 
Warded merit, maintained general harmony, set 
Ills soldiers an exainple of patience, vigilance, 
activity, and courage, ana fulfilled every duty of 
a general, patriot, friend and father of his family. 
Though supenor to corruption, and inviolable in 
his attachment to his country, yet he wa6 not 
insensible to the charms of ambition, which 
however never interfered with the welfare or in- 
dependence of his country. He was succeeded 
by his son William II. who was invested with all 
the offices held by his father and uncle. 
^ J) The negociations at Munster had still 
164a continued, and at length, articles of peace 
were finally concluded between Spain 
and the United Provinces. The King of Spain 
renounced all right over the republick, which 
was declared fi*ee and independent, and both 
parties were to remain in possession of what they 
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le^eraOy held at that time* Thus the sorereignty 

of the republick was finally acknowledged by the 
power which alone disputed it, at the expense of 
her blood and treasure, and with an obstinacjr 
scarcely to be paralleled in history. 

The repose of peace seems only to have y^ jy 
produced civil dissentioos among the Pro- 1649! 
vinces, which had risen to such a height 
that William resolved to besiege Amsterdam 
with his army, in order to reduce the refractory 
citizens to submission. He however met with a 
more determined resistance than he expected, and. 
iras obliged to raise the siege* William's designs 
were now obvious. All accused him of betrajj- 
ing his country, and of using the forces destined 
for protection to the purposes of ambition. Hap« 
pily, perhaps, for himself and his country, he 
died this year of the small*pox« As his virtues 
were acknowledged, and his ambition dreaded, hia 
death occasioned emotiops both of joy and grief* 
His genius was vast and comprehensive, and he 
inherited the qualities of a hero from his an- 
cestors, which he improved by the closest appli- 
eatipn^ His constitution was saturnine, his sileiu:e 
remarkable, and all his passions absorbed in the 
single one of ambition* Hh person was hand- 
some and elegant, and the features of his face 
beautiful and manly. Though only in the 24th 
year of his age, he had made great progress hi 
all the sciences, and spoke six languages with flu- 
ency* Eight days after his death, his widow 
was delivered of a young prince, who was strips 
ped in his cradle of all the honours enjoyed by 
his ancestors. All the remonstrances of the 
princess dowager had no effect : the states re- 
sumed the pren^atives of the Stadthoder, »ad 
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Annexed them to the aoYereignty of the Unit^ 
Provinces. 

William III* like Hercules, from his birth had 
difficulties to encounter* His guardianship was 
warmly disputed, but finally determined by 
his father's will in favour of the princess ix>yal« 
The people yet loved the family, and though 
disgusted with the ambition of the late Prince, 
^e}!^ regarded the infant as the only remaining 
blood of those heroes who had rescued the coun- 
try from tyranny and oppression, and finally 
established their religion and liberties. 
j^ ^ This year commenced with a grand 
1651. assembly of the states-general, who be- 
gan by revoking the powers and prero-^ 
gatives formerly bestowed on the stadtholders. 
The increasing trade and wealth of the republick 
at length excited the jealousy of England- Various 
obsolete demands were set up as the grounds of 
war, and early in 1652 hostilities commenced. 
The command of the Dutch fleet was conferred 
upon Van Trorop, who refused to lower his top- 
sails to the English fiag« An engagement imme- 
diately ensued, which was maintained for four 
hours with the utmost fury, when a reinforcement 
of eight sliips to the English fleet induced Van 
Tromp to retire. The English admii*al Blake, next 
attacked the Dutch fisheries of Shetland, and took 
12 men of war, while Van Tromp's squadron was 
twice shattered and dispersed by violent winds, at 
the moment he had given the signal to engage, 
as if the elements had conspired against the glory 
of this hero, but these misfortunes rather animated 
than depressed the states-general. They promoted 
De Ruyter, a man whose extraordinary merit had 
raised him to distinc^bn from a cabin-boy, and his 
conduct soon justified his election. A desperate 
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battle was fbught near Ply mouthy whieh laited for 
two days, when both sides claimed the victory, 
with almost equal justice. 
- Van Tromp's late undeserved misibrtuiiea ha4 
ivn^red him unpopular, and he was deprived of 
th^ command. De Wit afid Ruyter were now as* 
toeiated, and they sailed in quest of Bldke, whom 
they met returning with' vast booty from his late 
cruises. The battle was desperate, bat Blake 
foug^ht in person with such fury that he scattered 
death and dismay wherever he appeared* Night 
separated the combatants, but in the morning 
the English were drawn up ia line of battle, 
ready to renew the fight, when it appeared that 
the Dutch had sailed for the coast of Holland. . 

Van Tromp was now reinstated in tlie com* 
Inand, and soon after met Blake near Dover. The 
battle was contested with equal obstinacy as be* 
£>re ; Init victory, from supetiority of numbersi 
kt last declared for the Dutch* Van Tnompis 
vanity however blighted his laurels, having pro* 
iceeded m his voyage with a broom fixed to ids 
main-topmast, intimating that he would sweepi 
the channel clear of the English* 

Tromp had already convoyed home in ^. jy 
safety a valuable fleet of merchantmen, 1553..* 
and was sailing wttfi another, when he 
was met by the English admiral* Never was an 
'engagement more ternble or obstinate: Blake 
sought to retrieve the reputation he had lost, and 
Van Tromp to maiiitain the laurels he had won. 
Neither side wottld > yidd ; the eB^agement waa 
renewed for three days successively* At the dose 
of the third day, Tromp drew off his fleet, with 
the loss of eleven men c^wjar, two thousand men 
killed, and fb'urteen hundred taken ; but the £q- 
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glisb fleet wsa toe shattered to pursue. On this 
event, prince C'harles, afterwards king: of Kn|«- 
)andi re(][uested that the states-general would sup- 
ply him with a squadron, in which he would eni> 
bark and either g^atn a victory, or a period to his 
inisibrtunes from the hands of his rebellious sub- 
jects : but little regard was paid to his offer, the 
states preferring the thoughts of peace to the fruit- 
less honour of having a king fighting their battles* 
Such was the situation of affairs when M* De 
Wit was raised to the office of pensioner of Hol- 
land *. De Wit was the staunch friend of liber- 
ty, a personal enemy to the House of Orange, and 
a strenuous advocate for peace with England^ 
which he knew to be the most effectual method 
of silencing the general clamours for a Stadthol- 
den Van Tromp again sailed with his fleet for 
the coast of Flanders, where he descried the En- 
glish under the command of Monk. They imme- 
diately engaged and fought with the utmost fury 
until night interposed. At last the Dutch with- 
drew, all Tromp's menaces and persuasions being 
ineffectual to bring lUs officers oack to the charge. 
Trpmp had been twice taken and rescued, six of 
his best ships M^ere sunk, two blown up, and 
eleven taken* Night alone saved his fleet from 
destruction, by affording him an opportunity of 
taking shelter ;where he could not be pursued; 
while the victorious enemy rode triumphant be- 
£»re the Texel* 

• The nature of this, and other offices of state, is cx- 
plained^n the first chapter, p. 76. Indeed without a jtist 
conception of the old constitution, many pans of this his- 
tory would be obscure. Since the French revolution, the 
Colleges of Magistracy have been changed into^Commit- 
tees, and the states- general into a Directory ; but, if wc 
except the abolltioti of the Stadtholderate and hereditaiy 
distinctions of nobility, the general principles of the toli- 
«itutJon remain unaltered. 
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A second battle was not long afterwards fought) 
which brought the war to a speedy issue. Van 
Tromp, Vith one hundred and twenty sail, met 
the English fleet of ninety-four ships, under the 
' command of Monk, near Scheveling, and imme- 
diately gave the signal for action* Tromp fought 
with the niost desperate ifury, but was killed, 
gallantly giving his orders on the quarter deck. 
His last words were, Take courage^ my boys ; / 
Mve run my course vnth glory. His successor 
behaved in a manner worthy of his situation, but 
no exertions could prevent the universal despon- 
dency on the death, of Van Tromp being known ; 
the Dutch lost tweaty<*six men of war, four 
thousand men killec^ and two thousand priso- 
ners, half of whom the humanity of the con- 
querors saved from a watery grave* Nothing 
but peace was now thought of ; and a treaty was 
concluded, by which the family of Orange were 
•excluded from the stadtholdership, and several 
other important concessions to Cromwdl were 
made. The guardians oT the Prince remonstrated 
against this exclusion, and De Wit was personally 
though unjustly charged with being the author of 
the act. 

The restoration of Charles IL to the ^ j^ 
English throne, and the dependence into i663. 
which De Wit had been forced on tiie 
court of Franccy proved the occasion of a war 
between England and the States ; although D« 
Wit, VFhen he found the consequences of his im* 
prudence, anxiously avoided an actual rupture. 
Battles fought on land, generally bring acqui> 
sition of territory ; but naval engagements fre- 
quently produce nothing but glory ; and it may be 
questioned whether the worst peace between trad- 
ing nations is not preferable to a successful war» 
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While imsteQidiness prevaMbd litiraiig tht 
states, the cMce of York emitted with his 
fieet before die Texei; and made several oap^ 
tores, before a fteet wm ready to oppose himk 
'Admiral Opdam at last sailed) with positive' 
instructions to give battle oti pain of deaths 
The fleets soon met ; but previous to theeagageb 
ndent, Opdam caUed a council of his tufl^ra^ 
)And allowed them his kntructioRs. '< We iiluirt^^ 
mad he, ^ phick lafirei or the cypreaa ; there is 
Ho ahemadve/' Never was a sea-fight mOrt 
confosed or terrible» Three persons of qualitf 
were killed bf the side of the duke of York> aad 
aditiiral Opd&ra^ with a number t)f volonteehi 
of distinction, was blown into the air* After 
the most obstinate conflict ever known, the 
Dutch were defeated, with the loss of eighteen 
ships* Through the indefatigable exertions of 
De Wit, another fleet Was speedily ready to saiL 
De Wit himself resolved to embark on board 
the fleet, and to hasard his life for 4he defence 
of the state* The elements however Seem to 
have combated against Ihem* Two armaments 
•were shattered by storms, While the councils 
were languid and distracted by opi)osite opi^ 
nions and interests. But the return of De Wit 
changed the fece of affairs. The murmurs of 
contention were silenced, and all joined in 
•admiring the activity, the wisdom, the pcriicy, 
and the sagacity of the pensioner, who now was 
deemed the life and soul of the states* 
^ Yy, The Dutch ai^mament sailed under the 
1666. command of Kuyter, having on the ist 
of June fell in with the English aquadron 
4inder the duke of Albemafle, who immediately 
bore down tb the attack. The battle was de«« 
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^i^te beyond description for four successive 
days, and both admirals fought as if one would 
not suffer a superior or the oilier an equal. 
The duke of Albemarle, though in the vale of 
life, fought with the courage and artlour of 
a youthful warrior, but was at last compelled 
to retire under the cover of a thick fog, but 
with so formidable an appearance as to give 
him some title to dispute the victory which* 
the Dutch claimed. The slaughter on both sides 
was prodigious, and hardly a ship on either side 
was undamaged. The pensionai7 De Witj who 
was no friend to the English, could not deny 
his testimony of applause to their conduct, 
having said, *' That if they were defeated, 
** their misfortune redounded more to their 
*'. honour than all their former victories. EN- 
« GLISHMEN," said he, « may be killed: 
« ENGLISH ships may be burned ; but EN- 
« GUSH COURAGE is invincible." 

The English fleet was soon refitted, and an- 
other engagement, equal to the former in obsti*' 
nacy, was fought between the same ^idmirals ; 
but the Dutch were completely defeated, and 
compelled to seek safety in their ports. Dc 
Ruyter attributed his failure to the young Van 
Tromp, who, notwithstanding his popularity, was 
superseded in his command. 

In this year various ofiers were made for ^ -q^ 
anegociation ; and in the following spring, igsr. 
*a peace was concluded at' Breda, by which 
bath parties retained their respective acquisitions 
jduHi]g the war. 

While general tranquillity thus appeared ^^ jj^ 
lo be re-established, ilewis XIV. was me- 16(53^ ' 
iiUting the execution of a project of ob» 
n 2 
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tmtmg UAiveradl empire. His anolbiltoti gnaape^ 
•t €¥eiy thing) »nd hia power <«iabkid him lei 
gratify every aspiring wish* It was. to iftop the 
progress of Tucennei who hsA already adnmced 
at the head of k^rty tboi^and fiiefi) that a triple A 
fiance was formed, the object of wluch.waa to re- 
fii^rain the power of Lewis* The court of Franoe 
knew what was going on, and resolved to detaeh 
the king of England from the confederacy* whicli 
the neceafHtiea of Charles enabled them to effact. 
iiollaad, sA this time, divided by ^tiooSf had 
scarcely time to form any solid measures for tiw 
security of the state, which seem<sd devoted to 
destruction. Lewis was ready with thf^ armies 
to burst into the heart of her dominions^- wMIe 
tbei^ was nothing to <^)foae the inundation, .thj& 
whole power of the state consisting in her navyy 
upon which the pensioner had bestowed a]l hia 
attention : but De Wit had now lost his credit, 
and with some degree of reason, as e&mi^ to 
the house of Orange had certainly carried him 
too far in. his oppositon to England, and his. 
complaisance to France had extinguished every 
spark of military discipline in the vcipuhfick* Ife. 
could no longer resist the voice of th^ whale 
nation* to place the prinoe of Ckang^ «t thfe 
head of their little army ; and wlule the prince 
was endeavouring to provide for a vigorous 
defence, he resolved to make one desperate 
effort at sea. Lewis in the mean time had re*^ 
duced the Dutch to the fieqessity of iayi^g 
their country uDjder water. An €^^;agera^C 
between the English and Dutch ^ta^. ^r;;» 
fought, which De Ruyter dedared w€^ tJic 
most obstinate, of two aivl-thirty actions la 
which , he had been concerned. Bbth s*u^ 
fought like men accuatMned to claim the em* 



fike «f tke ocean; but akhoiigh the. victory 
JHras ciaimed by the Enji^lishy the advantage wan 
•oertajnfy in favosr of the Dutch. A disputed 
tvictoiy coifld not serve the {wtpoaes of De Wit, 
^d offers of jpeace were accordinglf made. 
The terms insisted on by Lewis ware IMe short 
4i£ making* him completely master of the whole 
republiok : nor wiere the demands of the English 
less exorbitant. It was owing to the prince of 
Qfange alone that these grievous terms were 
aot aec^yted. He bad infused such a spirit, into 
the peo^e, that ^ley relied wholly u|Hin him^ 
The sovereignty was now placed in his view, twt 
his ambition aspired higher* £i^er to ijecome 
Uie saviour of his* eountrfy he spumed the 
thoughte of trampling on her liberties, at a time 
when she most wanted Jiis assistance, and- de^ 
clamd he would defend the eountryy or perish, ia 
the last dyke* 

De Wit, in the full lustre' of prosperity, had beea 
envied aacl admined ; in his deciinet he was 
hMided with curses by a people, who placed to 
his accoum all thdrr calamities* A • Dutch writer 
ftyled httm die Jonas of the State, and that by 
throwing htm over-board the storm would be ap« 
peaaed* The two brothers, Cometiu» and John 
Be Wit still opposed, from motives of true pa* 
triotism, the repeal of the act excluding the 
prince of Orange, but the popular fury was not 
to be restrained. ' John De Wit was attacked by 
four ruffians aad left for dead ia the street, while 
hi» brother was accused b^ an in&mous barber 
of having ofibred him 33,CK)0 gueldtrs to assas<> 
stfiate the prince of Orange* The charge re* 
(uted itself; but t^e judges, intimidated by me«> 
aaceS) were fbcced to condemn him to the tor* 



turei to .confiscate his estat^f diyest hini of hh 
employments, and sentence him to perpetual ba- 
nishment. His constancy never shriink under 
the most excruciating pains, which he endured 
.with unshaken fortitude, protesting his inno- 
cence, and at every respite, repeating that beau- 
tiful ode of Horace, Juatum.et tenacem firofiodti vU 
rum* fiis brother, the pensioner, with truly 
fraternal affection, not only countenanced him 
through the whole proceeding, wiped away bis 
tears and consoled him in his adversity, but deter- 
mined to share his misfortunes by accompanying 
him in exile. While he was visiting him in prison, 
the deluded populace broke open the doors, drag- 
:ged out the unfortunate brothers, embrued their 
savage hands in the blood of those sons of liberty 
•who bad merited so well of their country, and 
treated the dead bodies with the most inhumian 
indignity. Nothing can more strongly cha- 
racterize the cool, phlegmatick, deliberate barba- 
rity of the people than thi^ tragical event. " The 
*' pensionary De Wit," says Sir William Temple, 
« deserved another fate and a better return 
^* from his country, after 18 years spent in their 
♦' ministry, without any care of his entertain* 
f« ments or case, and a little of his fortune: a 
*' man of unwearied industry, inflexible con- 
" stancy, sound, clear, and deep understanding, 
f with untainted integrity, so that, whenever he 
** was blinded, it was by the passion he had fw 
" that which he esteemed the good and interest 
<* of die state." The prince of Orange seemed 
touched at this terrible Sucritice ; he made the 
pensioner's eulogium, and ordered the murderers 
to be prosecuted ; however, the clemency he 
chovved themi and the animosity he bore the Do 



Wit's ra»ed strong Buspicioos that lie secredf 
cofuntenanced the barisaraus act. 

The elevutioa of the prince 6f Orange ^. j)^ ' 
to the situation of commander id chief, 1673.' 
with many crther pririieges^ was the im- 
mediate consequence of these oatrages* At Bsn 
extraordinary ass^mbif, he encouraged the sftaftes 
in a speech of three hours to continue the war^ 
and he also made surprising efforts to assemble 
an amy. The English fleet intended forthc in4 
Tasion of Zedand was dispersed by a storm ; and 
while Luxemburg was marching over the ice to 
ttie attack of Amsierdamj a sudden thaw had 
Aearty alestroyed himself and his army. The 
Englisli and Dutch fleets shortly afterwards 
iofttght a most desperate battle; when the Ehitch 
gained the victor}^ 

After the war had for some time ^ j) 
continued with various success, a con- 167^. 
greSs was opened at Niniegiien, though 
&e prince of Orange was strenuous against a 
peace until the power of France should be 
hcrmbkd. After various difficulties, a treaty 
was at len<2;th conckided, by which the fnontier 
•f the United Piovinces was stcured. In thi» 
year, the prince of Grange was married to Maryj 
eldest daughter of the duke, of York, afterwards 
James iL 

The peace of Nimeguen, as might be j^ j^, 
foreseen, instead of setting bounds to iggs. 
the ambition of Lewis XIV. only left 
hhn at leisure to perfect that scheme of univer* 
sal monarchy in Europe, into which he was 
flattered by his poets and orators; but which 
IK last roused a new and more powerful confe* 
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deracy against him* It was agreed to by Spain, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Savoy ;. and 
the accession of England was only wanting, to 
enable them to humble the common enemy. 
The discontents in. England at the government 
of James were now arrived at their utmost height ; 
and William, from the moment of his marriage 
with the lady Mary, had always ke|»t his eye 
on t'le English crown. Several English noble* 
men and gentlemen had invited him to de- 
liver them from popery and arbitrary power, 
and he determined to accede to their proposals. 
The success attending his attempt, immediately 
produced the sanction of England to the treaty 
of Augsburgh. 

Lewis Xry. was neither inactive nor dismayed 
at the formidable appearance which the con« 
federacy against him assumed ; and trusting to 
his great resources, prepai'ed himself to quell 
the storms which his ambition had raised, with a 
vigour proportioned to the occasion. With four 
hundred thousand men in the field, he yet fi>und 
himself inferior to the allies ; and the war con-i 
tinued with various success until 1696, when all 
parties seemed heartily tired of the contest. A 
congress for a general peace under the media* 
tion of Charles II. pf Sweden, was at length 
opened at . Ryswyck. The concessions made 
by Lewis were very considerable ; but the pre- 
tensions of the house of Bourbon to the Spanish 
succession, were left in full force, though tli« 
renunciation of those claims had been the great 
object of the war. 

^ J) All the free states on the continent 
1701. were this year thi-own into alarm, by the . 
death of Qharles II. of Spain, and his 
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will in favour of the house of Bourbon. Lewis, 
though hesitating whether to adhere to the par- 
tition treaty or not, yet was unable to resist the 
vanity of placing his grandson on the throne of 
Spain. The reasons which Lewis gave for this 
conduct were by no means satisfactory to Wil* 
Itttm and the United Provinces ; but they 
cautiously concealed their resentment, until they 
were in a better condition to support it by a 
decisive measure. The mere circumstance of 
the union of France and Spain rendered war 
unavoidable ; and the iatnous treaty generally 
Idtown by the name of the " Grand Alliance/ 
was agreed to by the emperor, the king of 
England, and the states-general of the United 
Provinces. Before the armies however could 
take the field, William died ; but the conduct of 
Anne his successor, soon convinced the confe- 
derates, that the same conduct would be pursu- 
ed as before. The allied armies took the field, 
and the successes of the duke of Marlborough 
on the side of Flanders, completely balanced 
the advantages gained by the French in Italy. 
. Louis XIV. was finally so humbled by ^^ j^ 
the later events of the war, that he made lyoe. 
offers which would have effected the chief 
object of the grand alliance ; but the proposals 
were Wantonly rejected, and Europe destined for 
many years longer to remain a scene of carnage, 
confusion, and distress. The confederates at last 
came to a resolution, ^ that no peace should be 
made with the house of Bourbon, while a prince 
of that house continued to sit upon the Spanish 
throne," thereby changing the original plan of 
fhe confederacy. 



A. D. Another effort wts^thli ytiffmnje^ 
2709. ^^^ French montech, lor restoring traa* 
quiUhyto Europe. The defeat iit Oil- 
'denarde, the taking of li$}e, a famioe fii 
France, th^ failuHe of reaourcest and nant «f 
harmony among his servants) induced bim ta 
make offecs, at once adequate to the success of 
his enensies, and suitable to the melanchojj 
condition of his own afl^nu But his terms, so 
lioDourable as well as advantageous to the ai« 
lies, were rejected by the coi^cderal«s, the duk^ 
t>f MaHboron^h, prince Eug9ne> and the pea* 
IjUonary Heittsius. The next year conferenoes 
were opened at Gertroydenburg,- bml with as 
little effect as before ; the i>utch ha^jng the in- 
lK>lence to insist that Lewis, instead of piling a 
subsidy, should assist the confederates with ail 
his forces to drive his grandson from the Spani^ 
throne. 
A. D. Treaties between the Afferent cantend<> 
1715. inff powers, so long negociated, were at 
last finally signed at Utreoht by the ple« 
nipoteniiaries of France, England, Portugal, 
Prussia, Savoy, and the United Provinces, the 
emperor alone resolving to continue tha war. 
The basis of this treaty was the renunciatioii of 
Philip to the crown of France, and the i^un«- 
ciation of the next heirs to the French snonar- 
.chy of all claim to the crown of Spain» 

By this treaty, Luxemburg, Namur, Char- 

'leroy, Mons, Menin, Tournay, and some other 

places, were given to the states^general ; cessions, 

it must be admitted, very inadequate to the niil^ 

ous expenses of the war. 

^ J) Holland was now permitted to en|oy 

1746. some suspension from military levies and 

contributions, and was able to prosecute 



ker^oiAmerclal designs with that perseverance 
and vigilance which so inevitably produce sue* 
eess* Happily for the country, that state of re* 
pose continued, until the genei^ war about the 
Austrian succession embroiled the whole conti- 
nent of Europe* From the insidious designs of 
Mareschal Saxe in marching into Dutch Bra- 
bant, the states took the alarm, and tlie friends 
of the Prince of Orange did not omit an oppor- 
tunity so favourable to his interest. They en- 
couraged the discontents of the people, at the 
BUpineness of their governors, and the people 
were so inflamed by their representations, that 
the Prince of Orange was declared stadtholder ; 
a dignity which had been laid aside since the 
death of William the third. The beneficial ef- 
fects of this measure soon appeared in several 
vigorous measures. A fleet was equipped ; a 
militia raised ; the exportation of naval stores 
prohibited ; and orders were issued for commenc* 
ing hostilities against France without any delay. 
The French arms were, however, at first success- 
ful^ and the taking of Bergen-op-Zoom threw the 
United Provinces into the utmost consternation. 
During the winter, however, a congress met at 
Aix4a*Chapelle, which ended in the peace of 
that name, the general basis. of which was the 
mutual i*estitution of all conquests made since 
the beginning of the war, and a release of pri- 
soners without ransom. The peace, upon the 
whole, was as good as the ^confederates could 
elcpect ; they hacLnever hazarded a battle in thjC 
Netherlands without a defeat, and there was liN 
tie prospect of their being more successful* In* 
deed it was even feared that another jCampaign 
Vol. XIII. S 
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would have awed the United Provinces into sj^ 
mission. 

j^ jy During the long war which this year 
1756.' broke out between the French and the 
English, the states- general wisely de- 
terrnined on remaining neutral, nor was it until 
the great ascendancy which the commerce of 
their East India Cortipany enabled them to ac- 
quire on that continent, that they were involved in 
a contest with the English. The avarice of the 
Republick, and that grasping spirit which ho ^riii- 
ciples could restrain, or treaties moderate, in- 
duced to forni a conspiracy, the most atrocious 
for the extirpation of their rivals. The English . 
were, however^ upon their guard, and not only 
completely destroyed a- body of land forces* which 
the Dutch had sent up the river jSIughley, but 
gave battle to a squadron of seven ship^ of the 
line, and obliged the whole to strike, after an ob- 
stinate engagement, though their opponents had 
only three East India ships manned and armed 
for the purpose. This destruction of the whole 
armament induced the settlement in India to 
submit to such terms as the government of Cal- 
cutta thought proper to impose, and the states- 
general disclaimed to the British Ministry, in 
Europe, all idea' of hostile intentions. 
^ j^ The dignity of Stadtholder being now 
1766. rendered perpetual, the Prince of Orange, 
on attaining the twenty-first year of his"^ 
age, this year took the administration upon him) 
an event affording a great addition of strength to 
the protestant system. The great rejoicings on 
this occasion, through all the United Provinces, 
strongly demonstrated the great weight- whic^ . 
the princes of that House bore in the Republick* 
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The Stadtholder soon afterwards married the 
princess royal of Prussia, an event the most 
pleasing to the whole provinces, as they by this 
measure formed an alliance with a great and 
powerful neighbour, whose disposition, if not a 
certain friend, was always to be dreaded* 

In this year> a most alarming insurrec- ^^ j^^ 
tion broke out among the negroes in the 1773.* 
colony of Surinam, which endangei*ed \ 
the possession of the extensive and valuable set* 
tiements in that quarter. The insurgents not 
only provided themselves with arnis and ammUr 
nition, but had acquired the knowledge of using 
them, by the example olf their masters, and they 
defeated the soldiers and militia in several en- 
gagements. They even displayed great adroit- 
ness in the use of several pieces pf cannon which 
fen into their hands. A fleet of considerable 
strength was immediately fitted out in Holland, 
for the purpose of reducing them, which they 
effected not without difficulty. 
. In this year, the states of Holland re- ^ q 
newed the charter of their East India 1776.' 
Company, upon such liberal terms as 
might tend considerably to restore the commer- 
cial importance of that esatblishment, which had 
been greatly impoverished by the inci-easing trade 
and power of the English in that quarter, as well 
as various losses. The sum stipulated for the 
charter, for thirty years, was two millions of flo- 
rins instead of three, which had been before paid 
for a like term. 

" During the contest between Great ^ jj 
Britain and her colonies in America, 178O.' 
the Dutch cautiously avoided being 
drawn into the confederacy which had been 
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formed against the Mother Countfy, but tKey 
certainly took every means of supplying the re- 
volted states with stores of every description, to 
which their constant thirst of gain excited 
them. The capture of St. Eustatius, however, 
which had been long a port of refuge as well 
as of equipment for American privateers, and 
the severe and unwarrantable conduct of the 
Bntish commanders, in the confiscation of all 
the property found there, to the amount of 
three millions sterling, was an outrage not to 
be passed by. Although the nation had beea 
long disused to war, and were very ill prepared 
for it when hostilities commenced, it soon ap- 
peared that their sailors had not lost that cou- 
rage which distinguished tiiem in the days of 
De Ruyter and Van Tromp. An engagement 
between the two fleets was fought with the 
most desperate obstinacy, off tlie Dogger Bank^ 
which continuecf for thi'ee hours and a half, 
with equal advantage, when the Dutch com- 
mander, having secured the retreat of his valu- 
able convoy, drew oflF his ships, but the English 
fleet was too much disabled to pursue them. 
The island of St- Eustatius was also soon after 
retaken by the assistance of the French. The 
Dutch also sustained some severe losses in the 
capture of several East Indiamen. The total 
neglect of the navy for many years excited 
much discontent against the government, which 
was at that time principally under the direction 
of Duke Lewis of Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, 
field-marshal of Holland, and captain-general, 
during the minority of the prince of Orange. 

The success which the Emperor of Germany 
h^d met with respecting the demolition of 



flic Dotch .Barrier, determined him to 
advance further claims uix>n the state ; "^yJ?* 
and to enforce his demand, he began 
iiritli seizing the i3utch forts in the neighbour- 
hood of Sluys. His real object seems to have 
been the opening of the Scheldt, a measure of 
ijifinite. importance to the Austrian possessions, 
and for succeeding, no time seemed more fa* 
tourable. The provinces were harassed with 
^ivil dissentions. The .contest between the 
prince of Orange and the Aristocracy were 
ihultiplied beyond the power of enumeration. 
The power of the stadtholder was rapidly de- 
clining, and thfere seemed neither energy, wis- 
dom, of policy, on his part, to counteract his 
ruin* The commotions became at last so seriousj 
^at; the Duke of Bmnswick was compelled to 
resign all command, and retire to Aix-la-Cha-' 
pelle. The determination of the Emperor 
, seemed fixed. He declared the navigation of 
the Scheldt free, and ordered a ship to sail 
down the riVer, and upon its seizure by the 
Dutch, lost no time in putting his army in mo- 
tion, with all the appearance of commencing an 
immediate war. Through the interference of 
the French court, conferences were at length 
opened at Versailles, under the auspices of the 
Count, de Vei*gennes, and the demands of the 
firaperor upon Maestricht, and of opening the 
Scheldt, were finally commuted for ten millions 
>of florins. 

In this year the states of the republick 
arrived at one of the most considerable ^'^ 
objects in their system of politicks; a "^ 
most intimate alliance being formed between* 
the government of Versailles and that of the 
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Hague. The treaty stipulated that either party 
should supply . the other ;with an auxiliary ISwce 
upon being attacked, and the expenses to be 
defrayed by the |;ovemment furnishing the as- 
sistance. The whole of the articles taken to- 
gether, seem to amount nearly to a counterpart 
of the celebrated Family Compact. 
A D. '^^^ internal commotions in the United 
1785. Provinces, which now engrossed the at- 
tention of Europe, first displayed them- 
selves in the year 1780, and the foundation of 
them had probably been laid much earlier. Two 
parties, for the last two centuries, had been con- 
tinually struggling for superiority. The first of 
these was the family of Orange; the .second> 
that of the states and of the town councils. 

From the death of the De Wits, of Barne- 
velt, and of William the Second, the Republick. 
had declined, and instead of venerable patriots 
Mxid distinguished conqueix>re, Europe had for 
tlie last century been accustomed to regard them 
as a nation of merchants, pursuing the acquisition 
of wealth, in contempt of every other quality or 
accomplishment. It cannot be doubted, that 
the oligarchy had for many years previous to 
1780, entertained the design of excluding the 
Stadtholder^ and of stripping him of his dispro- 
portionate autliority. Their plan was to watch 
with attention the occasions that might arise, 
and instead of boldly directing the progress of 
events, merely to seize and improve such as 
N might arise. To prepare the publick mind for 
the execution of this. scheme, they succeeded in 
fixing a*contempt upon the ministers, and even, 
in some measure, upon the Stadtholder* This 
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was more necessary, as the people were in gene* 
ral attached to their prince, and it was doubtful 
whether the army would not adhere to him- Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1783, they contrived that 
the different bui^hers should form themselves 
into a free corps, with the character of volun- 
teers, taking care that the commanders should 
h% closely connected with themselves. This 
spirit when once set on foot, rapidly extended it- 
self through all the provinces, and in some 
towns, the corps consisted of the richest, the 
most considerable, and most responsible citizens. 
The first object which now excited the attention 
of the oligarchy was the constitution of the ma- 
gistracy and the town senates. The power of 
the,Stadtholder, exclusive of his influence in the 
election of the senates, was very cotisiderable. 
He possessed the appointment of inferior ofili- 
cers in the navy ; of officers in the army from 
the colonel to the ensign, and a voice in the dis- 
position of all other places of honour and emo- 
lument. 

The first efforts of liberty appeared in the city 
of Utrecht. The citizens formed the plan of 
entirely excluding the Stadtholder from any 
infiuence in the nomination of the *four govern- 
ments ; and at the sanie time to communicate 
to the people a certain degree of authority, and 
a share in the election of the senates and magis- 
trates^ as well as several other prerogatives of 
no considerable importance. The first measure 
adopted was to present a petition to the states 
of the province of Utrecht, demanding the abo- 
lidon of the regulation of regency established in 
1674, which was the foundation of the principal * 
part of the obnoxious authority of the Stadt- 
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Yiotdev in the .election of the town govcrnnqi^ttbu 
•and by which he was accustomed arbitranjy. 
to ii>troduce whatever persons he pleased to a 
seat in the senate. , An extraordinary commission 
Svas accordingly nominated by the assembly of the 
states, to inquii'e into and i-eport the . measures 
proper to be taken to re-establish harmony and re- 
move the sources of complaint against the govern- 
ment. Similar addresses were at the same time 
presented to the Stadtholder, whose answer was 
of course unfavourable, both from the inflexibility^ 
of his principles and the nature of the demand^ 
The senate of Utrecht, however, received the 
application with much satisfactiOT, and, after, 
many discussions, a pubtiqk declaration was mad^ 
that they had discovered four capital defectJS in the 
constitution of the town government as settled in 
1764; but they did not proceed to any detailed 
specification of their intenticins. This report 
was followed by a resolution of the senate to 
fill up a vacancy in their body without any pre^ 
vious cpmmunication with the Stadtliolder, which 
they carried by a majority, on a division, of 26 
to 12, 

The pnnce of Orange., was not, however, 
inactive to prevent a revolution, which struck 
at his most considerable prerogative; and th^ 
intrigues of the couit at the Hague obtained 
every success with the senate and the pror 
vincial states of Utrecht. This change in their 
sentiments probably took place in the^lose of 
the year 1784, and prevented the publication 
of the report, which was then digested and 
ready to be laid before the pubiick. In 1785, 
two vacancies occurred in the senate) and the 
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IflKagifttrates now admitted two into their bod^« 
the domination of whom originated with the 
Stadtholder. The burghers at length, irritated 
mt this conduct, adopted a measure at once de* 
cisive and peremptory. They assembled in a 
body to the number of 3000, and repaired to 
the senate, and declared their resolution not to 
quit their arms until the election of one of the 
magistrates was annulled. The senate sub- 
mitted to the necessity of their situation ; but 
alarmed at the firmness of the people, nineteen 
of them seceded, and declared their intention 
never more to enter the^ assembly until the au- 
thority of the magistrates was restored. All 
publick business was consequently at a standi 
but the interference of the remaining senators, 
at last induced the seceders to return. A pro- 
clamation was immediately issued, prohibiting, 
under severe penalties, ail proceedings tending 
to tumult and disturbance ; and the senate even 
proceeded to institute a criminal inquiry 
•against the leaders of the democratical party, 
one of whom they imprisoned : and this was 
followed by a second proclamation of a nature 
yet more violent. These harsh and untempo* 
rising measures served only to alienate and in^ 
fiame the minds of the citizens ; and the magis- 
trates of Holland, convinced that some devi- 
ation must take place from the plan they had 
originally intended to pursue, pi*eferred its ope- 
rating in favour of the rights of the people, rather 
than for the increase of the domination and pre- 
rogatives of an individual. Six deputies were 
appointed by the assembly of the magistrates 
of Amsterdam, to mediate thift di&rences 
which had an^n at Utrecht) and tlie report on 



.the ^jtfcted k-eform wks at length published, 
which was certainly intended as a conciliatory 
.measure ; but it waa by no means attended 
with the success expected. The people, now 
irritated and alarmed, did not value the acqui- 
sition in favour of freedom, because the manner 
in which it was mad&> savoured rather of the 
princij^es of a narbower form of government. 
The senate, alarmed at the peremptory conduct 
of the people, suppressed the report whicli had 
been published, and appointed a new commission 
to concert with the delegates of the citizens the 
new regulations it might be proper to inti*oduce> 
The spirit of reform which began in Utrecht 
toon communicated its influence to the oth€;r 
towns of the pnovinee, and the violence of the 
people, at length, induced four of the coundl 
committee to send a requisition to the Stadi* 
holder, demanding a body of troops to keep 
under i^estraiht the tumultuous citizens. This 
request being granted, a new coalition was e^ 
fected between the magistrates and the Stadt- 
lioider, ahd in a more covert manner between 
the dem6Gi*acy of Utrecht and the olig[archy of 
Holland. The comf^iance of the Prince of 
Orange with the demand of troops produced 
the most unbounded spirit of indignation and 
resistance in various parts of the republick. The 
senate urged by the delegates of the people, 
shut tlieir gates, brought out the cannon of 
their fortifications, and prepared for i^&istance* 
In Overyssel and Holland, the democradcal 
party had made equal progress, and the people 
were every where incensed at the conduct of 
the Stadtholder, in endeavouring to sil^ce their 
comp}ajnts> by th^ violet introdaction of ao 



ai'tned. f9^e^« . The. ,S(a^hpl^r now;^|12e(l upon: 
the states to suppi^rthwi bi|t .finding that he 
cpuld attain no answer to hls^ remonatranp^s. He: 
withdrew from the tj^gue on the 1 4th Septejn- 
her, 17S5, with a resolution .never to return tp^th^ 
palace of his . ancestors, untiii l^ should be pe*: 
i^tateid in his prerogatives* ^ It was indej^d evi*! 
dent«: that the deKYiocratleal party had- cieter-. 
mined to reduce thje ];Hrince as nearly as possible 
to,acypl\er in ^he st^tev Affairs were neMy in 
tiu^ «ame situation through all the provincpst the 
byijurgjiers and volunteers preparing to meet every. " 
resisr^noe} wlmn Fx^^etick the Second, king of; 
l^cu^a)' died^^ . 

-. Tiie troops had .npw yielded implicit obcdi- 
eppe tP the provincial essen^bly,. and formed a. 
l^c^r along the province of UM'echts loSchoon- 
hqxm^ Mobile considerable detachments were sta-- 
ti^HV^d.in the towns of Hd<erlem apd Heusden ; 
a|)|l soon afterwards the states pasejed- a reso-f 
UlUonv:depriYiog the Prince of Orange of the 
siHiji^tjbn ibt captain-generaU 
^ iThe. mifiuiiderstanding between *fee ^ j^ : 
l^dthoider: anci the republiok, had now 1787! 
g;ane so ^r, that it did not appear possi* 
Ue .iO t^minate it in any other way than by the ^ 
!|wofd« i The king, of Prussia resolved to try the 
effects of his mediation diinlig the winter, and 
tiie. court of Fi;ance also determined to second 
his efforts. The refusal of any -concession,, how--, 
ever,, jby. the pHnce of Orange) brought the con- 
ferences to a rapid conclusion^ and" thtivflaitio^ 
betook themselves to mutual recrimination and 
Qensui!e. All the provinces werd now nearly 
unanimous^ in refu»ng to yield to the Stadt- 
holdftr's..pceten6ipnsy b^t Utrecht was. still dis- 
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tracted. Hostilities, however, soon commenced^ 
when a rencounter happened between a party of 
the prince's forces and the volunteers of Uti^echt, 
on the former attempting to secure the post of 
Vreeswyke, in which they Wjere defeated. In 
the mean time a most desperate riot broke out 
in Amsterdam, in favour of the Stadtholderi 
which was with considerable difficulty sup- 
pressed by the association of burghers, but 
not until much damage had been dione to the 
persons and properties of the inhabitants. A ge- 
neral revolt among the troops of the provinces 
of Holland also broke out, and for the purpose 
of cooperating with the revolters, the Prince of 
Orange took the field with his little army, and 
encamped in the vicinity of Utrecht. While 
things were in this state, the princess of Orange, 
sister of the king of Prussia, a woman of mas- 
culine, active, and adventurous character, un* 
dertook a journey to the Hague, from what 
motive never distinctly appeared, except, indeed, 
the courts of Prussia and London wished for 
some more immediate cause to go to war than ' 
what had yet occurred. The princess was 
Mopped on her journey, by the deputies of the 
patriots, and compelled to return; upon which 
she wrote to the states of Holland, chaining 
them with distrusting lier intentions, and de- 
manding an ample and publick reparation for the 
insults offered her. 

iThe military interference of Prussia, it is 
clearv^had already been determined upon, and 
the armies were put in motion. Several ren- 
counters now occurred between the troops of the 
Stadtholder and the patriots, and several small 
places surrendered to the formery when the state 



of 'HdhHld came to the rasoliitkm of suspending 
the prince from the Unctions of stadtholder, and 
adiatral-generaly in a similar manner as they had 
:doDe with respect to the office of captain ^.gene* 
raK The duke of Brunswick, who commanded 
the Prussian forces, after several ineifectual re- 
monstrances, at length begun his march, which 
resembled more a triumph than a campaign. 
Utrecht, and all the other principal towns, sub- 
mitted upon his appearance, the volunteers were 
disbanded, and the deputies came to the reso- 
<hition of restoring the stadtholder to all his ho- 
nours and prerogatives, and of inviting him tp 
repair to hts former place of residence. Am- 
sterdam for some time made an ineffectual i^e- 
iRstance, but was at length obliged to surrender, 
together with every otlier place in the bands of 
the patriots* 

llius, after a short campaign, the prince . of 
"Qrange made his triumphant entry at the Hague, 
and in the space of twenty days, 20,000 Prus- 
sians overcame that republick, wfiich had so ga^ 
lantiy and successfully contended with Philip 
the Second for its liberties, and Louis the Four- 
teenth Tor its independence. But this victory 
was not used with discretion, and Holland ap- 
peared to be rather over-run than subdued. 
The patriots, indignant at the treatment they 
had received, thirsted in their turn after ven- 
geance. Some left a country where they could 
not reside in salety ; while others remained there, , 
notwithstanding the oppressions exercised against, 
thc^, in hopes of a change* 

At the particular request of • the princess of 
-Orange, the king of Prussia consented to permit 
Some thousands oi his troops to take up their 
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winter quarters in Ht^land, and they Ad tot 
wholly evacuate the country till the year 1788« 
In the mean timC) treaties of defensive alliance 
w«re negociated between Holland and Great* 
Britain, and Holland and Prussia, and a decided 
admission and acknowledgment from the states 
generaU of the authority and privileges of the 
stadtholder. 

The revolution which occurred in France, re- 
inspired the hopes of the patriots) and obtained 
for them promise of support and assistance* 
The refugees found an asylum in Belgium, where 
they formed themselves into regiments, and were 
taught the use of arms. They kept up a regu- 
lar intercourse with their countrymen, and were 
acquainted with every event favourable to their 
cause. The increase of internal impoils, the 
< decay of trade, the alleged misapplication of 
the publick money, the countebance given to the 
French emigrants, and above all, the supposed 
Usurpations on the part of the first magistrate, 
had greatly increased the number of the discon* 
tented ; and there Vinere not a few who preferred 
even a foreign yoke, which they considered as . 
bat temporary, to the continued horroi-s of do- 
mestick subjugation* 

The old politicks at the Hague, however, still 
continued i and no sooner did the intelligence 
arrive of the assault of the Thuilleries, and the 
imprisonment and execution of the king, than the 
states general recalled their ambassador, and in 
conjunction with Great-Britain, resolved to op* 
pose the opening of the Scheldt, an event likely, 
beyond every other, to affect the prosperity of 
Holland. Upon the dismissal of the French 
ambassador from the Hague, war was declared 
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against Great-Britain and Holland jointly ; but 
the complaints against the latter were solely con^ 
fined to the prince of Orange, who was charged 
with treating the agents of France with contempt, 
with welcoming the emigrants, maltreating the 
patriots, liberating the forgers of assign ats, or- 
dering a Dutch squadron to join the English, and 
of obstructing the exportation of provisions to 
France : all which the French government consi* 
dered as acts of hostility. 

The first ofTorts of the French were di- ^ jy 
rectcd to the expulsion of the Stadtholdert 1793/ 
and Dumourier marched towards Hol- 
land with an army of 13,000 men. It was 
known that there were many Dutch PatrioEts 
ready to join the French arms, and not a moment 
therefore was to be lost. Bi^da, Klundert, and 
Gertruydenberg, after a short resistance, surren- 
dered. Williamstadt, however, made a resolute 
. ^fence and the arrival of /the duke of York with a 
body of British traops saved Holland from the 
miseries of invasion, and forced Uie French to 
retire withiu their own territories. The siege of 
Maestricht was shortly afterwards raised^ and 
thus terminated the expedition which was attend* 
ed with much greater success than it deserved, 
thie French being actually destitute of cannon and 
ammunition, and had it not been for the ready 
surrender of the places above-mentioned, Du- 
mourier must have retired before in disgrace. 

In this year, the French having been ^ jj 
singularly successful against the Austri- 1794/ ~ 
ans, once more commenced their march 
towards Holland, under the command of Piche- 
^ru and Moreau. Sluys was speedily taken, the 
Engtish repuked at ^oxtel, and Boisleduck and 
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Cretecoeur surrendered. On the 1 9th of October 
the duke of York was attacked and defeated at 
Pufflech, after which he immediately retired be- 
hind the Waal with his army, while the invading 
army prepared to besiege the neighbouring gar* 
risons, notwithstanding the advanced season of the 
year. Venloo was taken and Maestricht soon af- 
terwards surrendered, as did Nimeguen on the* 
8th of November, after a short siege, though co- 
vered by the army of the duke of York. 

The superiority of the French having induced 
the allied armies to retire, the French determined 
on crossing the Waal. In this, however, they 
failed ; but the greatest preparations were made 
to insure the conquest of Holland in the ensuing^ 
spring. This, however, was no easy enterprise. 
The water on every side opposed obstacles, nearly 
insurmountable to an invading army ; and the 
Stadtholder, if reduced to despair, might pro- 
bably recur to the same means against the French 
Republick, that his predecessors had employed 
with success against the monarchy. In other 
countries, a mild season is in general necessary 
for the purposes of conquest, but nothing less 
than an intense frost here, which, by converting 
the water into solid ice, might facilitate the trans- 
port of armies, cannon, and ammunition, could 
eifect the destruction of the house of Nassau. 
The frost, however, set in with an astonishing 
degree of rigour, and General I^ichcgru availed 
himself of that opportunity to order two brigades 
to march across the ice to the isle of Bommel, 
which with Fort St. Andrew immediately surren- 
dered, as did also the town of Grave. 

A few days after, Pichegru crossed the Waal, 
with his whole army in the neighbourhood of 
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Nuneguen, and Gorcum, the head quarters of the 
prince of Orange, was threatened with an assault. 
The superiority of the enemy in point of numbers 
was so great, that not ail the gallantry of the En* 
glish army, and the exertions of its officers, 
though they obtained several brilliant successes, 
were able ultimately to stop the progress of the 
enemy. 

The allies retreated behind the Leek and aban- 
doned the province of Utrecht to the enemy. The 
situation of the prince of Orange was now truly 
deplorable. He had published many animated 
addresses to the people, entreating them to rise 
in arms and defend their country, but no exhor^ 
tations could inspire the Dutch with a spirit of 
resistance, and his plan of a grand inundation 
round Amsterdam was vehemently opposed, 
though the only means of saving that city. The 
discontented patriots now began to raise their 
heads, and the Stadtholder finding, it impossible 
to resist the storm, desired leave to withdraw, and 
after waiting for a short time the event of a nego^ 
ciation, he sailed for Eln gland, where he found an 
asylum worthy of the country. 

While the Stadtholder was thus forced ^ jj 
to fly from a country, where his ancestors 1795.' 
by their intrepidity and patriotism had 
rendered themselves adored, a. French officer 
with dispatches from Pichegru entered Amster- 
dam, and repaired to the house of the Burgomas* 
ter. The tree of lil>erty was planted the next 
morning, while de Winter took possession of the 
€eet which he was afterwards destined to com- 
mand. A complete revolution was thus ef.* 
fected through the Seven United Pravinces. A( 

T ;^ 
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Utrecht the administration was changed without 
the least disorder : new rnunicipal officers were 
chosen by the burghers, and the orders of the 
nobility and clei'gy suppressed. Events, nearly 
similar, occurred at the same time in the other 
principal towns. Pichegru novr entered Am- 
sterdam in triumph, and was received with trans- 
ports of joy. The principal cities were next oc- 
cupied by French troops, and to complete the 
wonders of the campaign, a body of horse and a 
detachment of ligiit artillery actually advanced 
along the ice, and forced a squadron of men of 
war, frozen in a strait of the Zuyder Zee, to sur- 
rer.der. 

The states general, yielding to imperious ne- 
cessity, now negociated with the invaders, and 
issued orders to all the governors to deliver up the 
fortifications on the first summons of the French, 
ivho, instead of disarming the ganisons, only re- 
quired them to take an oath not to carry arms 
against the repubiick. A presidtnt of the " as- 
sembly of the provisional representatives of the 
free people of Holland" was next appointed, the 
declaration of the rights of man solemnly pro- 
claimed, the abolition of the stadtholdership was 
decreed, and the right of shooting, hunting, and 
fishing on his own property restored to every 
one. 

After the lapse of a short period, a treaty of 
alliance offensive and defensive was concluded 
between the repubiick of France and that of the 
Seven United Provinces, and Holland equally 
unfortunate in respect to her allies and her ene- 
mies, was doomed to be deprived of a large 
portion of her commerce and bereaved of most 
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9£ her foreign possessions, in the progress of 
events which she could neither anticipate nor pre- 
vent. 

The conquest of Holland by the ^ j^ 
French, and the treaty of alliance which 1795.' 
speedily followed this event, produced 
an entire change in the connexion between that 
country and England. War was consequently 
declai^d by the latter, and a great number of 
Dutch vessels were detained, and all the pro- 
perty of that nation in England seized. All 
the. Dutch colonies in Asia were also either oh* 
tained by stratagem, or seized after a short and 
inefifectual resistance. The whole island of^ 
Ceylon also surrendered to an expedition fitted 
out in the East Indies ; and Manar, Malacca 
. Cochin, and its dependencies, also submitted to 
the British arms. Nearly about the same time, 
the flourishing colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
was transferred to the English by the success of 
an expedition under the command of Sir George 
Keith Elphinstone and general Clarke. 

The captui^ of the Cape of Good ^ jj 
Hope produced a considerable sensation 1796. 
in Holland, and the government deter- 
mined to attempt the reconquest early in this 
year. A squadron was accordingly fitted out 
under rear-admiral Lucas, who was also to com- 
mand a small body of troops sent with him. 
A small fleet was also promised on the part_of 
France to assist in this important object. The 
Dutch squadron sailed early in the spring, and 
in order to avoid the British fleets shaped their 
course by the eastern coast of Scotland and 
the Orkneys. This increased length of th^ 
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voyage occasioned the fleet's being discoTered by 
•the English cruisers, and a formidable fleet was 
immediately sent in quest of the Dutch squadron. 
In the mean time the English general re- 
ceived intelligence that the Dutch fleet had an- 
chored in Saldannah 'Bay, and immediately five 
vessels were dispatched in quest of the English 
admiral. General Craig, leaving four thousand 
troops in the Cape town and the neighbourhood, 
proceeded through a country never before ex- 
plored by an arniy, and arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of the enemy with his advanced 
guard, consisting of the light-infantry, a body 
of Hottentots, and a few horse. As these 
troops were descending towards the shore, they 
perceived the British fleet, advancing with a 
fair wind directly for the mouth of the harbour, 
and soon after anchoring within cannon shot. 
The English admiral immediately transmitted 
a summons to the Dutch commander to sur- 
render, which ended in a capitulation the fol- 
lowing morning. On his return to Holland, 
admiral Lucas was imprisoned and died during 
the course of his trial. Columbo and Negombo, 
and the valuable island of Amboyna and Banda 
also surrendered, being the only remaining settle- 
ments of Holland in the East. 
^ j3 The French were this year deter- 
1797. niined to make the utmost use of the 
conquest of Holland, and having a pow- 
erful party in the country, they resolved on em- 
ploying the Dutch fleet to assist them in the 
invasion of Ireland. A body of tioops was ac- 
cordingly embarked under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Daendaeis, and the Eogw 
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lish at the same time sent a powerful sqaadren 
into the north sea, under the command of Ad- 
miral Duncan, to intercept them. The admiral 
assumed such a station off the Texei as ena- 
bled him completely to prevent their sailing, 
but being at length obliged to return to Yar- 
mouth to refit, the Dutch squadron was immedi- 
ately orderecl to sea^ and sailed under the 
command of admiral de Winter, consisting of 
twenty-six sail.' The English fleet, on being 
informed of this circumstance by their cruisers^ 
returned to their former station with great 
promptitude. The fleets soon met. The Eng- 
lish admiral gave orders for a general chase» 
and the Dutch drew up in line of battle on the 
larboard tack with the country between Camper- 
down and Egmont about nine miles to lee- 
ward. ' 

The English admiral immediately broke the 
line, regardless of the shore^ and determined 
cither to conquer or to perish. The two hostile 
commanders on board of ships exactly equal in 
size and guns, singled out each other, and after 
a most desperate engagement of more than two 
hours, de Winter was obliged to strike his 
colours, his ship, the Vryheid, having by this 
time lost all her masts, being greatly damaged 

• in her hull and having her decks crouded with 
the dying and the dead. The vice-admiralV 

. ship also surrendered, with three others of ninety- 
eight guns, two of sixty-four, two of fifty-sixt 
and two vessels of inferior force. Rear-admiral 
Story, instead of supporting his gallant com- 
mander, fled for the Texel . with part of his di- 
vision in the beginning of the action ; and after- 
wards, under pretence of having saved part of 
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the fiejet, made a merit of his hifainous and dis- 
grucefui coDiducU Tlie Dutch sliips fought 
with uncomTTion gallantry, and tiie risks which 
the English admiral run in obtaining this sigoal 
victory, proved howr resolutely he was deter- 
mined to conquer, the greater part of his fleet 
in the conclusion of the engagement being Hi 
'only nine fathoms water* within five miles of 
the enemy's coast, and exposed to the danger of a 
lee shore. 

j^ ly Holland, after the great successes of 
1799. ^^c united armies under Suwarrow, was 
almost the only remaining conquest of 
the Fcench. Here France, finding loans and 
resources of every kind, continued, by means of 
the wealth of her ally, to support her own de- 
clining credit. Though by the treaty of peace 
a stipulated sum was required from the -Dutch 
natioQ as an indemnification to the French re- 
puWick for the expenses of the war, tliis price of 
redemption, enormous as it was, served ratlier 
to excite tUan allay the rapacity of the French ; 
and new demands were made under the various 
forms of loans, requisitions of clothing and pro- 
visions,' voluntary contributions, subsidies, and 
the forced cu-culation of assi gnats. The treat- 
ment of the troops in the French service was 
also peculiarly unjust. They were placed in the 
most exposed situations in every battle, and in 
^he exchange of prisoners their interests were in- 
variably neglected. In this year, the i^publiok 
had reached the lowest ebb of depression. Tb« 
people, worn out with unceasing exactions, the 
Annihilation of commerce, the loss of their colo* 
ni^s, and the arbitrary acts of the government, 
fet.cun>e impatient for a change in the system of 
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allairs. Thef$e discontents seem tb have been 
mistaken by the 'tadtholderian party, for a ge-^ 
ncral inelinadon in the people to re-establish the 
old form of jyovernment, and strong representa- 
tions were made to England of the expediency of 
tending into Holland a sufBcient force to assist 
the friends of the Stadtholder, and exonerate the. 
I republtck from the bondage of France, which 

I would at the same time be deprived of the great 

advantages it derived from its connexion with 
I the former country* The number of the French 

I troops in Holland was also much reduced, and 

the state of that country might probably prevent 
I any considerable reinforcement to their army in 

this quarter. These representations coinciding 
with the inclinations of the British government, 
I produced in the autumn df this year an expedition 

I into Holland. 

As an army of thirty thousand men was re- 
[ quired upon this occasion, the court of Peters- 

burgh, in consequence of its alliance with Great- 
Britain, agreed to fumbh between seventeen 
and eighteen thousand troops, and a detachment 
of six ships, five frigates-, and two transports) 
for each of which the former court was to re- 
ceive a separate subsidy. The hereditary prince 
of Orange in the mean time repaired to Lingen 
on the Emms, where he assembled all the Stadt- 
holderian party capable of bearing arms. Ma- 
i gazines were formed at Bremen, and an active 

I intercourse kept up with the partizans of that 

I iamily. It was determined by the English ca- 

binet, that there should be two successive expe- 
ditions ; one under general Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, and the other under the duke of York. 
The English fleet, and the first division of the 
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army, embarked on board one hundred and forty 
vessels, sailed on the 13th of August, and in 
spite of many difficulties from the weather, ef- 
fected a landing at the Helder point, after a 
warm opposition of ten hours. It soon appeared 
that an erroneous opinion had been formed of 
the disposition of the Dutch soldiers, but strong 
symptoms of revolt having broken out in the 
fleet, the English admiral opened a tommunica- 
tion with Story the commander, and nine men of 
war and three Indiamen were surrendered to the 
English. 

On their first successes, and the surrender of 
the fleet, it was expected that the English army 
would have advanced rapidly into the country. 
There was no force sufficient to oppose their 
progress, and multitudes of disaffected indi- 
viduals were preparing to join them. Am- 
sterdam, though inclined to support the new 
government, yet contained a powerful party, 
which only waited for the nearer approach of 
the British troops to declare themselves. But 
general Abercrombie was probably ordered to 
wait for further I'einforcements, instead of pro- 
fiting by his first success and the treason of the 
fleet. 

A large body of forces being collected, it was 
determined to make an attempt to dislodge the 
English general from the position he had taken 
near to Petten. The attack, however, com- 
pletely failed, and the French were obliged to 
retire towards Alkmaar. 

On the 1 3th of September, the duke of York 
arrived, with the second division, to assuine the 
command, and at the same time eight battalions 
of Russians, consisting of seven tliousand men, 
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faaided* The Prince of Orange was also busy in 
forming the deserters from the Batavian troops, 
as ^ell as volunteers from the Dutch ships, into 
regular battalions. It was now determined to 
lose no time in prosecuting the objects of the ex- 
pedition, and the English army accordingly ad* 
vanced, through a country which, in every re- 
spect, presented the most formidable obstacles, 
to i^tack the Dutch and French armies, which 
were strongly posted from Petten to the town of, 
Bergen, several of the intermediate villages 
being strengthened by intrenchments. After a 
very desperate action, in which the English 
forces succeeded in accomplishing the objects 
of the attack, by obtaining possession of Hoorne 
and Ouds Carspel by storm, they were obliged 
to resume their former positions through the 
imprudent impetuosity of the Russians, who had 
advanced too far through a wooded country, in 
which the principal f<Ht:e of the Dutch happened 
to be posted, and from which they were driven 
back in confusion, with the loss of two of their 
lieutenant-generals* 

The duke of York, however, not at all dis- 
couraged by this failure, determined upon a 
geheral attack upon the whole of the French 
lines* The i^n was combined in such a man- 
ner as to enable the principal corps to commu- 
nicate with each other : but the chief effort was 
dinected against the French on the left, with the 
intention of* compelling them to entirely evacu- 
ate north Holland* After, an obstinate eng^ge- 
iment, which lasted for twelve hours, the Eng- 
lish and Russians completely succeeded; and, 
on the following day, took possession of £gmoiit<% 
ep*Hoof, Egmont-op-Zee, and Bergon* Tii^ 
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town of Alkmasf, the bead qiiaitCts ef ik^ 
French general, and the seal of th& state <^ HwUi 
Holland opened its gates, whiie a nitunber of 
troops deserted to the standard erecledby thf 
Prince of Orange. To improve thQi»^ advan* 
tageSf the English general resoJyed to force Be* 
verwyck and Wyak-op-Zee; but after an «»• 
gagement, in which both sides fought with the 
most desperate valour, the battie proved indih- 
cisSve, for the French retained their poskioa, 
and had not only strengthened thdr posts, but 
received a reinforcement of six thousand mta» 
In addition to this, the state of tlie weather^ the 
badness of the roads, and above all, thettamitDess 
of thestadthokJerian party, rendered all f«nlher 
progress dangerous, and it was determioed at 
once to retire4 So unexpected was such a mea* 
sure by general Brune, that he h^d himself de« 
signed to retreat, and had sent bis baggage^ 
with part of the artillery, across the Wye. 

Favoured by the obscurity of a \ t«»pestuous 
flight, and the total ignorance oS the deagn, tlie 
retreat of the English army wasf effected with 
Httle loss. By day-light in the morning, Uiey 
were at tlie distance of thirty mil^ from ^ 
French forces, and in a position of considerable 
strength, where they had formerly been estdb» 
lished. It was now determined that the Bn<» 
tish army should evacuate HoHand, and a ntegd* 
ciation was accoHingly entered into by the 
dukef of York with general Brutie ; in coxistf^ 
quence of which, an armistice was agreed upon* 
it was stipulated that the coimbined English and 
Russian armies should evaciMCe the terfkories 
of the republick by a ce^in period j that the 
Dutch admit^l, De Winter, shouhl be conaideM 



«i excliaiiged ; th«t tlie nioanted batteries at 
the Ueldev should be restored ta their former 
•tate^ and tkat eigtit thousand prisoners of war, 
Fpench and Jiatavians* should be restored. with* 
out condition to their respective couiitiies. 

Thtsm tei^ms^ although justified by the critical 
tfitaiatum of the tpoo{)s« wei'e doubtless humi-» 
lintbi|^9 bMit tfaitt proposilxm of restoring, the sur- 
tettdered fleets was rejected with indignation t 
febe duke of York thneateningt in case of per« 
«evei!iulafi oiithis point* to cut the sea^dykes^ and 
niuodate (he whole couatry* The terms on 
nhieh) the British and Riissians were permitted 
%»• 'evacuate Holland* were- loudljr complained 
«£' by the Batavian drrectoryi and strong insinua* 
|ians> countenanced by the known character of 
geaeml Brune for tapacity^ were circulated 
liiroughout the country, l^ the party inimical 
lo the En^fish. 

Thus ended the expedkiOn against Hol- 
land, from whicli so much advantage had been 
tKpectcd, which was intended .to annihilate the 
influence of France over that devoted country, 
vAnd restore the independence of the Dutch. 
Had the expedition been attempted at an earlier 
period of the year, or had the army advanced 
before the Fi^nch forces had time to pour into 
the divided country, possession might certainly 
•have been obtai^ned of Amsterdam, and. a great 
part of the republick reduced to the obedience of 
^e Stadtholden. But . even had these events 
lakea place, the patriots and the French would 
still have remained in possession of the frontier 
places, fromi vdience no &rce could have ex« 
pelled them ; and France rather than permit so 
important a conquest, would have marched innu« 
merable bodies of troops into the country* 
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j^ j^ An end was put t« this destrue<« 

1801. t»ve contest, by the treaty of Amiensy 

by which all the English conquests 

were restored to the Dutch, except Ceylon^ ceded 

to the English* 

Holland now recognized, under the name of 
the Batavian commonwealth, can be considered 
as little more than a province of the overg^wn 
republick of France, uiider^lhe rapacious controi 
of which the states have seveoriy suffei'ed* The 
mighty commerce which Amsterdam, in Ibrmer 
periods, carried on in ail quarters of the globe, is 
now reduced to tittle more than a petty inland 
traffick, and an inconsiderable trade with foreign 
parts by the means of neutral vessels ; her own 
ships being dismantled and totally unfit for the 
purposes of navigation. In addition to this, the 
country* has been continually harassed with 
contributions, loans, exactions, and the entim 
maintenance, and cloathing of a considerable 
French army. 

Such have been the consequences of that want 
of union and firnmess, which, if early exerted, 
would have stopped the destructive progress of 
the French anus, and preserved the indepen* 
dence of the country. Misled by the false, delu- 
«ive theories of the French, and anxious to thtx>w 
off the prtinge yoke, under which family it may 
be observed that they rose to their former pitch 
of greatness, and have alone flourished, they 
tamely submitted to the domination of a foreign 
power, which has always treated them rather as 
a conquered people than allies, and will not fail 
to dn^g them into every contest in. which the 
restless ambition of its ruler seems • resolved to 
plunge it. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

CHAP. I. 

Situation and face of the Omntry. Ancient Inha* 
bitanta. Their Manners and diafioHtiwia^ Con- 
queat of Hehetia by the Romane. 

THE interesting country, now called Switaser* 
land, or SiYisserland, was distin aished in 
ancient times by several appellations. The name 
of Helvetia was given to it by the Romans, wha 
considered it as a part of Gaul : and the chief pos- 
sessors of it were the Helvetii on the west, and 
the Rhaeti on the east ; the principal city of the 
Helvetians being Aventicum, now called Aven- 
che. The modem denomination of Switzerland 
first api>eared upon the emancipatiori of these 
provinces from the Austrian dominion,' in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century ; and is derived 
either ft-om the general name of Schweitzers 
g'tven to the inhabitants by ihe Auslrians, or 
from the canton of Schweitz, which principally 
distinguished itself in the revolution of that 
period. 

Switzerland extends about two hundred British 
miles in length from east to west, an^ in bixiadth 
from north to south about one hundred and 
thirty. It has been estimated to contain about' 
14,960 square miles; but a great part of this 
territory consists of vast ro:ks, partly covered 
with eternal ice and snow^ On the west JVlouot 
U 3 
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Jura forms a grand division from France ; on the 
south the Pennine Alps constitute a partial 
barrier from Italy; on the east lies the Au- 
strian territorj' of the Tyrol ; and on the north is 
Swabia, containing, as it were an excrescence of 
Switzerland on the other side of the Rhine^ the 
small canton of Schaffhausen. 

The climate of this country is deservedly 
celebrated as salubrious and delightful. From 
its southeni position considerable heat might be 
expected : but this, though sdiicient to ripen the 
grape, is attempered by the cold gales from the 
Alps and the Glaciers. When the sun descends 
beyond Mount Jura on a summer evening, the 
Alpine summits long reflect the ruddy splendourf 
and the lakes for near an hour assume the ap- 
pearance of burnished gold. The face of the 
country is generally mountainous ; the most level 
parts being the Thurgau, and a part of the can* 
t9ns of Basil, Berne, Zurick, Schaffhausen, Soleur, 
and Fnlx>urg. Even these present what in some 
countries would be called mountains, from 2000 
to 2500 feet above the level of the sea. No 
country in the world surpasses Switzerland in 
divf rsity of appearance ; the vast chain of Alps 
with enormous precipices, extensive regions of 
perpetual snow, and Glaciers that resemble seas 
of ice, are contrasted by the vineyard and culti- 
vated field, the richly- wooded brow, and the ver- 
dant and tranquil vale with its happy cottages 
and crystal stream. Agriculture cannot of course 
be carried to great extent ; but there is no defect 
of industry, and the grain seems sufficient for 
riomestick consumption. Barley is cultivated even 
to the edge of the Glaciers ; oats in regions some- 
what warmer; rye in those stiIl.more sheltered ; 
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and spelt in the wannest parts. Yet in general 
the produce does not exceed five for one ; and it 
has been found necessary to support publick gra* 
naries in case of deficiency. The country being 
principally designed by nature for pasturage, the 
chief dependence of the Swiss is upon his cattle ; 
and the number of these being extraordinary > 
much land is lead out in winter forage which 
might otherwise produce com. A considerable 
quantity of lint and flax is also cultivated ; and 
tobacco has been lately introduced. The best 
vines are those ■ of the Pays de Vaud, the can- 
tons of Beme and Schaffhtfusen, the Valteline, 
and the Vallais. But pasturage forms the chief 
province of a Swiss farm ; and the meadows 
are often watered to increase the produce of 
hay. 

The rivers of Switzerland are numerous ; and 
among the most sublime scenes of this country 
must be classed the sources of the Rhine and the 
Rhone. Its mountains are the most celebr£ited in 
Europe ; and are supposed to yield in height to 
none except those of South America. In a ge- 
neral point of view the Alps extend in a kind of 
semi-circular form ; from the gulph of Genoa 
through Switzerland, which contains their centre 
and highest parts ; and close in the Cai*nick Alps 
on the north of the Addatick Sea. This grand 
chain of mountains has in* ancient and modern 
times been divided into different portions, known 
by distinct appellations. It was, however, re^ 
nerved for this age of enterprise to disclose the 
secret wonders of the superior Alps. The enor- 
mous ridges clothed with a depth of perpetual 
SQ0W9 often crowned with sharp obelisks of 
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gmnite, styled by the &wis8. hornn or ncedlefs ; 
Uie dreadful chasms of some thousand feet in 
perpendicular heigth, over wfateh th€ dauntless 
traveller sometimes stands on a shelf of frozen 
snow ; the glaciers or seas of ice, extending* 
thirty or forty miles in length ; the sacred silence 
of the scenes before unvisited except by the 
chamois and the goat of the rocks ; the extensire 
prospects which, as it were, reditce kingdoms to* 
a map ; the pure elasticity of the air, exciting a 
kind of incorporeal sensation ; aire all tiotelties in 
the history of human adventure. 

The ancient inhabitants of tin& singularly in- 
teVesting country were undoubtedly descended 
from the Germans and the Gaais ; though in their 
manners and customs they, appear to have resem- 
bled the former rather than the latter. They 
spoke the same language, exercised the same 
form of government, and practised the same sti> 
perstitions, wlti) the different tribes who com- 
posed that nation* Tiiese circumstances, and 
the proximity of Germany, induce us to conclude 
that the Helvetians were a German race of 
people. 

In point of refinement, the ancient inhabitants 
of Switzerland appear to have occupied a middle 
state, between the cultivation of the Chauci, and 
the savage state of the Fenni the most civilised 
and the most rude of ail the German tribes. They* 
disliked to live in towns, or in houses contiguous 
to each other ; and chose rather to construct their* 
rude dwellings in some solitary spot, to which 
they were attracted by a stream of fresh wat^r, 
the extent of a plain, or the shade of a grove. 
Neither stone, nor brick) nor tiles were employed in 



these dight habitalaons ; they were built of rough 
timber, thatched with straw, and pierced at the' 
top to give a free passage to the smoke* - 

The prlnoipal article of tlieir Wealth consisted 
of their J numerous herds of cattle; and inatten- 
tive to. personal property, the fields in pasture 
and those in tillage belonged all to the commu- 
nity, while in the distribution of their produce 
as the publick property, particular attention was 
paid to the merits of the receiver* The office of 
: a magistrate was known among them, but his 

I criminal jurisdiction was circumscribed within 

leiy narrow limits; he was not invested with 
I the:power of taking away life, nor of imprison- 

I ing, nor. of inflicting any corporal punishment* 

These powers were invested in the national as* 
I sembly ; for the convention of which, stated 

1 times were appointed. Strangers to the arts, 

and ignorant of the distinctions of civilized states^ 
they paid no respect to any but personal qualities* 
To endure cold, hunger, and fatigue, were the 
liai*dy lessons of their youth ; and bloodshed, de* 
vastation, and the horrors of war, were the first 
objects to which they were accustomed. In 
their food the Helvetians, were extremely sim^ 
pie; it consisted chiefly of the wild fruits of na-» 
tHre, and the produce of their flocks : but in the 
use of intoxicating liquors they indulged with 
the most unbounded freedom ; and it was most 
frequently in tiie moinents of debauch that they 
a'pplied to publick . business, and debated upon 
peace .and war. 

Cunning and stratagem were deemed th^ 
greatest arts of. war by the Helvetians* They- 
painted their bodies^ and blackened their shield^) 



to look terr'tUe ; and tht; j accouni^ it m&rktefi^ 
ous to make incursio&s upon ikevt enemiea ^' 
stealth, atxd in the darkest. i»g;hta!. 

Their armour was that of w rude, but war* 
like people i the bow and ariiow^, tbit svordt th0 
lance, and the shickl, were the only weapons thef 
used. For the shield, they had a pectiiiar fe* 
spect ; to be deprived of iti.or.fio Wave it in. the 
field of battle, was con«dei^d as the greate*^ 
mark of disgrace. It wa& tliQ etn^aymetn o< 
tlieir leisure hours to make then* Abieid ccm«- 
apicuous, and to diver^fy it laccondinf to tteeks 
fancy with different ornament, andv coiemrs; 9 
practice which in after ttnws produced the aat of 
blazonry and the occupation of the herald* *« 

The Helvetiatns felt in the strpiigcst degree the 
power of beauty, and tlie pleasures Which ansft^ 
fi*om love- To their femaks they beha«ed witbi 
respect apd reverence, and couited ti»eii» appnoi*' 
Biition as their highest reward^ In rctunij tlie- 
women kept alive Ihe^ courage of the jnen, and* 
^ tlieir sense of honour. Many examples of their' 
heroism occurred in the actions which ibe HeU 
vetians had with the Romans. Whcnt^SyHa cn*i 
gaged tlie Ambi^ones, who inhabited the ctisUrktl 
of Berne, the Ambronian women, after the dc*' 
feat of their husbands, attacked the pursuing Ho-' 
mans with their axes, and niade a stout resist<i 
ance. Being at length over powei«d,. they seat a; 
deputation to the Roman geMei>al, esiUvadng tiiat. 
they might not be degraded tp tbe condition pf. 
slaves ; but their request being refused, tli«y.fifst ; 
stabbed their children, and Uien. turned their 
daggers against themselves. The same. despe- 
rate bravery and display of fortitude C«s?ar. ^n^ 



ferienced, whtn, having ^feated tfie Helvetian 
aimy., bd prac«cd«4 t^ (ate pos^e^sion of tJieir 
camp and baji^Rage ; the women, spuming the dc^ 
lusbn of a stifetf purchased at the expense of 
their hoQoury defended themselves to the last, 
aiKl chose rather to frU by the sword than to be** 
come slaves- 

Marria^ among the Helvetians was connected 
Tpith. usages which served to favour the fidelity 
ijad the attachment ^ their wives. A violation 
of the marriage • coatract was never pardoned ; 
and the seventy of the punishment attendant. oa 
the crime of adulteiy expresses the great respect 
vhich waa paid to chastity. The culprit^ being 
despoiled of her hair^ was whipped by the hands 
of her husband, and aHerwai^ds expelled his 
house* before her assembled relations: In such 
distinction wajS the marriage slate helds that ijt 
Was only lawful for virgins to tnarry ; and the 
widow was for ever to preserve unsullied tho 
dismal honours of mourning. 

Their religion, like that of all savage nations^ 
was gross. They were ignorant of the mytho* 
logy of the Greeks and Roma^ns, and the Mosaick 
his^^ of the ci*eation had not been revealed to 
thern^ In the deep recesses of their woods, they 
felt and acknowledged the power of the Deity. 
Their groves were appropriated to purposes of 
Worship } a venerable oak supplied the place of 
altar, and they invoked the strength of this tree> 
the naajesty of ks branches, and the virtues of its 
leaves^ for success. They considered the oak as 
the emblem and peculiar residence of their god 
£sas; an invisible being to whom they attributed 
infinite Imowledge, justice, and power. To 
profit by his knpwledge they applied to divina* 
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tion ; and at every full moon, in the dead of 
night, they performed their mysterious rites under 
his solemn shade. 

Such were the Helvetians while they remained 
immured in the valleys of the Alps ; but when 
they sallied Ji^ross these barriers in quest of con- 
quest, the ijeas of property disclosed the selfish* 
hess of ma|ikind, and the change of cbridition 
they experienced produced a change in their 
manners. Their inclination for war, the respect 
In which they held the women, and their senti- 
ments of religion, however, did not forsake theni, 
but still remained their ruling passions. And it 
is more than probable, that to. the wilds of Swit- 
zerland, and the forests of Germany, rather than 
to the fanaticism of Peter the Hermit, as some 
suppose, we owe those institutions of chivalry, 
which, minting religion with arms, and piety 
with love, afterwards filled Europe with renown 
and with splendour. 

Of the first excursions of these barbarians into 
other countries we are altogether ignorant. One 
of the earliest and most considerable, however, 
of these expeditions, is that which they made 
into Italy with other Celtick and German tribes, 
tinder the enterprising Bellovesi^, about the year 
of Rome 160. Having crossed the Gothard, till 
that time unattempted, they descended the Le- 
vantine valley, following the unknown course of 
the Tessino, confident in their strength, and 
careless of whatever power might oppose their pro- 
gress. The Etrurians were the first enemies who 
presented themselves, and the first inhabitants 
of Italy who encountered these bold' invaders, 
who afterwa^rds overthrew the empire of the 
world. The two armies fought with equal va» 
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leveBUs pvevaikd ; the Etrurians were com* 
pletelf loiiited ; and the greatest part of the vie* 
todoaa army, siruck with the charms of Ital^i 
* settled and spvead themselves over the plains ol 
Piedmont and Lomfhardy* Thos&who returned 
imported into thelf original seats the first rudt^ 
ments of Roman arts and Roman manners. 

The success of this enterprise^ together ^ith 
the exaggerated accounts given of the riches and 
milder climate of Italy, occasioned the successive 
ineoads of the Caenomani, the-Lslvesy and Anannes, 
and the vanous troops of barbarians who gloried 
In. the name of Gaulsw Ikvalf these exp^itions 
the Helvetians seem to have taken » consideriable 
part. Thef afterwards joiiied the- Cimbri and* 
^le Teutones against the Romans, in wfiiicb war 
thef fought with the utmost fuiy and intre- 
pidity ; they compelled the Roman general Popi* 
litt» and his army Uv pass under the yoke» and 
tsecasioned the defbat of ^ghty thousand men 
under Cepius and Manlius. But their want of 
disciptine ia the end proved fatal to them ; the 
I 1^11 of the Romans prevailed ; andf the arm» 

of IVIanus and Sylla obtained over the combined 
forces of Germany the most complete and de- 
cisive victory. From this sera the Helvetians 
continued to live in friendship and alliance with 
' the empire ; until the arts of Orgetorix, one of 
their chieftains, involved them in that unfortu- 
nate expedition which ended in the loss of their 
liberty and independence. Orgetorix^ prompted 
either by ambition or avarice, or a desire to ex- 
change his inclement country for a better, pre- 
I vailed upon his countrymen to burn their towns 

I and villages, and to attempt in an entire body 

Vol. XVIII. X 
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the conquest of Gaul. Julius Caesar, to whost 
lot the province of Gaul then fell) made such 
haste in order to defeat their intentions, that 
by forced inarches he reached the Rhone in eight 
days' time ; and in a few days more broke down 
Ihe bridge of Genoa, and finished the celebrated 
wall which extended from that city to IMlpunt 
Jura* . While he was thus emj^oyed, he contrived 
to amuse the Helvetians, who had sent to de- 
mand a passage through the country of the Al« 
lobroges, and then refused their request. The 
Helvetians attempted to force their way by. 
strength of arms ; but the Romans opposed 
them, and after several skirmishes gained a com- 
plete victory. One himdred and thirty thou- 
sand of the Helvetians, it is said, were slain ; 
many were made prisoners ; and the rest sub- 
mitted to the conditions of returning home, and 
living in subjection to the Roman power. . Hel- 
vetia, being thus subdued, became a Roman pro- 
vince ; and the inhabitants, forgetting the mar- 
tial and independent spirit which distinguished 
their ancestors, yielded to the Roman manners, 
and stooped in tame subjectioo to the will of 
their conquerors. 
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CHAP. II. 

Trru/Uion of the Northern JS/ationt^^IrUroduction 

' (if ChrUtianUy^^iyMmtm tf the Country into 

Jllemanma and Burgtmdy'^^Peuiih among the 

Mbie^^The Opt^renhn of the People Sy the 

Itttfierial Governors. 

r!* was the policy of the. Romans to extend the 
use of the Latin tongue, and a knowledge of 
the Roman arts and sciences, with the progress of 
their arms ; for they justly thought that education 
and study inspired the minds of barbarians with 
the sentiments of Romans. Having therefore 
conquered Helvetia, their next anxious care was 
to civilize its inhabitants. An appearance of 
prosperity for some time succeeded ; agriculture 
was encouraged, new towns were founded, and 
population increased. On the other hand, the 
yanquished inhabitants were daily sinking into 
weakness and despondency. They were disarmed 
by their conquerors, and plundered by the rapa- 
cious ministers of the senate and the emperors* 
Their vigour and their genero^ty of mind de- 
seiDpd them ; and they lost not only tht habit, 
but even the capacity, of acting for themselves. 
Under these circumstances no nation can subsist 
for any length of time. The decline of the 
Roman power, and the irraption of the Goths, 
Vandals, Huns, and other northern tribes, hast- 
ened the downfal of the unhappy Helvetians, and 
precipitated them^ into scenes of the greatest ca- 
lamity and wo. No longer warlike, tliey were 
finable to resist the vulour and the activity of 
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these ferocious barbarians, who laid waste and 
destroyed their country. The elegant houses 
and well-cultivated farms wfiich adorned the 
banks of the I^man lake, were suddenly changed 
info a prospect of snnoking ruins. The flou* 
rishing cki^* of Augusta and Vindontssa were 
sviq^Hsed and dest{*oyed ; and the consuming 
flames of imr spread oi^r all Helvetia, from the 
Rhine to Geneva^ In many parts the imha|>py 
natives, reduced to despair, deserted their towns 
and viUages* and sought a refoge from the fury 
of the barbarians ia the most mountunoas and 
inaccessible piarts t>f the Rhaetian Alps, where 
they lived upon the produce of their flocks ; pre* 
fisning thts course of life to the fatigue of culti* 
fating the earth, and to the agitations of hope 
and fear attendant^>n property rendered pt^csivi 
ous by incessant depredations. 

Thus, in less tlian a century afbr the irroptiofi 
of the nordiem nations, all traces of Roman po« 
licy, arts, and literature, disappeared. New Jiuk 
guages, new names of men and things, were 
every where introduced ; and the barbarians, di« 
i>ected4>y the manners to which they had been ac** 
ctistomed in their woods, became the Ibonders of 
estabfishments similar to the rude institutions of 
the ancient inhabitants of Helvetia: and this 
country would probably have been again restored 
to its original state of rustick quiet and martial 
simplicity, If these invaders had not been them- 
selves successively expelled'by fresh swarms still 
iik>re savage, who produced new calamities, until 
the North, drained of its people, could no longer 
furnish means of destruction. 

Of those barbarian tribes who settled in Helve- 
tia) the chief were the fiurgundinns and the 
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Alemanni. The former^ according to Orosiusy 
descended from the Romans ; or, more probably, 
according to Pliny the elder, from the Vandal 
race. The Bui^undian kings whose names oc- 
cur in history are^ Gundocar, Gundiack,Belemer, 
Gundobald, Godemart and Si^smund. Gundo- 
car was slain in an action with the Huns, a vic- 
torious nation who carried their conquests from 
the walls of China to the foot of the Alps- Their 
last king Sigismuod being conquered by the 
Franks, this monarchy became extinct. 

The Burgundians having concluded a peace 
with the Romans, obtained a grant of those pro- 
vinces, which still retain the appellation of Bur- 
■gundy. They gradually occupied afterwards 
either by conquest or by treaty, that tract oft 
country situated between the Reuss, the lake of 
Geneva, and the mountain of Juna ; which dis- 
trict was csdledXiittle Burgundy. 

The Alemanni were descended from the Ff isc, 
the Swedes, and other northern tribes ; and as- 
sumed this name to denote at once their various 
lineage and their common bravery, The first 
appearance of this warlike people was during the 
dieplorable reigns of Valerian and Gallienus. A 
large body of them having penetrated across thp 
• Rhactian Alps into the plains of Lombardy, ad- 
vanced as far as Ravenna ; and having enriched 
themselves with the spoils of Italy, retired with 
impunity. While they were threatening a second 
expedition, an alliance between the effeminate 
.Gallienus and the daughter of one of their kings 
saved the empire for a few years. No sooner, 
however, was the emperor dead, than the incpn- 
/Atant barbarians broke the peace. Forty thousan4 
.borsQ and double the number of infantry aor 
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peared in the field, kid waste the northern ^pwM 
of Helyetia, and traced a line of devastation 
from the Danube to the Po ; fafnt bemg entirely 
defeated by the activity of AureHany they did 
not RH^est the empire until' the reign of Constat- 
tine. Hairing obtained from the emperor some 
settlements on the south side of the Rlune^ they 
established themselves in that part of Helvetia 
ivhich now comprehends the cantons of BaslC) 
Zurich, Schaffhausen, Soleure, and Lucerne. 
Their government was monarclucal ; and their 
religion was similar to that of the other German 
tribes. Servius, who wrote about the year 41 1, 
informs us, that in lus time they inhabited all the 
north-west part of Helvetia, and extended their do* 
minion as &r as the Lake of Geneva* Upon the 
'downfal of the western empire, they over-ran that 
part of Gaul which is now known by the nameof 
Alsace. Being joined by their countrymen in 
Germany, they entered the territories of the Ripu* 
arian Franks, putting all to fire and sword. This 
unprovoked attack summoned Clotis the king of 
the Salian Franks to the defence of his allies. 
That prince encountered the bokl invaders in the 
j^ain of Tolbiack, about forty-five le^ues from 
Cologne : the king of the Alemanni was slaiii, 
and the remains of the vanquished amiy were dis- 
persed. The Gallick territories which they pos- 
sessed became the prize of their conqueror ; and 
this hau^ty nation, invincible or rebellious to 
the arms of Rome, acknowledged the sovereignty 
of Clovis, who gradually subdued, and afterwards 
civilized the greatest part of Helvetia. 
A. D. About twenty years after the death of 
531. Clovis, the sovereignty of alHhe countries 
beyond the Alps was ft>rmally ceded to his 



mxiih in a treaty oonduded between theixk and 
the emperor Justinian. Helvetia and the Ger^ 
man kingdom of Thoringia became subject in 
their whole extent to the Flanks. 

A tmditio&i founded upon legendary tales, fixes 
the introduction of Christianity into Helvetia at 
the end of the fourth century, when the Theb^ 
legion was decimated t^ the order of Maximiati 
for having refused to sacrifice to the gods of 
Rome. St. Maurice, who was the chief of the 
legion, is worshipped in the Valals* Those 
Christians who esoiped settled in Helvetiar The 
seeds which they planted of the evangelick doc- 
trines, weregradually propagated, and the miracles 
ascribed to them were innumend)Ie. Other mis^ 
nonaries came from different parts, and preached 
the gospel in Helvetia. Before the fifth century 
of the Christian ara, the churches of Basil, Ge^ 
neva, and the Valais,"were built. * 

Most of the towns of Helv^a owe their orighl 
to the foundation of churches or abbeys. Artt^ 
aans formed themselves into bodies, and corpora^ 
tions sprung up round the seats of the clerg/. 
The cultivation of several districts situated in 
parts of difficult access, is to be SBcribed in a 
great measure to the industry oi the monks. 
. In the eighth century Helvetia was divided by 
the sepm^ation of Germany from the empire of the 
PraolM. AU that territory which lies to the north 
of the Reuss, formed a part of the dutchy of Ale- 
4»annia. Tifie district of Burgundy became sub* 
ject to Rodolphus, the son of Conrad count of 
Paris, who was crowned at St. Maurice in the year 
aaa, and who resided principally at Pay erne, a 
small town m the canton of Bepne. ^ 

His soa RodoJphus n. engaged in a war witK 
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4he duke of Alemanhia, which he terminated hf 
M marriage with Bertha the daughter of that 
prince. The virtues of this queen arc perpetu- 
ated among the Swiss ; and tier testament, per- 
haps the oldest deed extant, is preserved in the 
archives of Berne. 

The ambition and avarice of Rodolphus urged 
him to extend his territories. He advanced his 
arms into Italy, and conquehed part of Lombardy, 
which he exchanged with the count of Provence 
for the principality of Aries. He died a few 
years afterwards, in the meridian of his life and 
the career <rf victory. His son Conrad preserved 
the kingdom of Burgundy during a short i^ign 
from the fury and destruction of the Huns.-^ 
Hodolphus HI. the son and successor of Conrad, 
extinguished the glory which his ancestors had 
obtained, and ended the second race of Burgun- 
dian kings. The weak and eQeminate conduct 
pf this prince was little calculated to restrain the 
i^mbitious designs of his nobles, who had grown 
haughty and independent, who oppressed their 
vassals and insulted their sovereigns^ Conscious 
of the want of abilities, and the decline of his 
power, he prudently appointed his nephew, the 
emperor Henry H. his heir and successor* The 
superior genius of the emperor kept the kingdom 
of Burgundy in a state of union and vigour dur- 
ing his life-time ; but dying before his uncle, all 
the calamities which fk>w from anarchy and dis- 
cord returned with additional force. The suc- 
cession to the throne was disputed by many 
powerful riva]s, even in the life-time of Rodolph* 
^fter a series pf don^estick wars, a victory obtained 
\>y the emperor Conrad over Emestus duke of 
Swabia? insured to the former this riph inherilU 
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Mice» He took posaes^n of U by fotxreof arfnsih 
the jrear 1032 ;; bat the couDts af Cbampfigder and 
the other nobles, scorned to .consider themselves 
bis sub^ts, and refused to pay him homage*. 

His successors the dukes of Swabia established 
governors in Burgundy to awe tlieir vassals atnd to 
levy taxes; but this kingdom* as well as. th4 
dtitchy of Alemanma,.were alVirays the constant 
causes of dis^te { and) owing to disseiition and 
discord, were torn with the quarrels between tbt 
emperors and popes, untB by a treaty of |ieace in 
the year 1081, Burgundy was separated from Swa» 
lAtLy and the name of iUemannia was forgotten. 

From the eleventh century Helvetia was en^ 
tirely subject to the house of Austria, The em* 
perors of Germany, pressed by their enemies, an4 
urged by their vanity and want of money, granted 
or sold many pnvilege$ to several cities and small , 
districts. The ptivikge of exemption from aU ^ 
contributions that were not directly by orders of * 
the statie, proved equally subservient to the po** 
Hey of the prince and the interest of the people ; 
as it |H«oved the means of gaining to the formet , 
the affections of the lower orders, while it pre* 
vented the oppression and checked the avarice of 
the great. The frequent trouWei that took placcj ' 
in the empire, occasioned a qnion of the towns i 
and the inferior nobility united their strength to 
the under vassals, in order to resist the t)rranny of 
the rich* The nobles at last lost both their au* 
thority and th^ir strength : the increase of eccle-* 
siastical power, the loss of wealth caused by the 
frequency of private feuds and the fanaticism (rf 
the crusades, occasioned the ruin of the greatest 
part of these families*. Perpetual jealousy an4. 
discord prevented them from uniting against tbi^ 
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designs of the clergy ; while the commonaltjr 
were daily gaining strength, and accustoming 
themselves to the use of arms. 

In this state of things, it was no difficult task 
for an ambitious individual to attach to himself 
the oppressed multitude by an apparent sjrmpathy 
for their distresses. Such, most probably, was 
the policy of Rodolph count of Hapsburg, lord of 
a castle and some adjacent lands in Upper Ger- 
many. He rendered himself conspicuous by his 
courage, his capacity for business, and his Qon- 
dilatory spirit. 

Among the plebeianii had been established 
€Ctnburgherie9y and among the nobles confra- 
ternities. The existence of these two rival con- 
federacies, proves that the country contained 
even at that time the seeds of revolution. The 
emperors were the reputed sovereigns of the 
country ; but their authority was little re- 
spected by a proud intractable noblesse. They 
therefore favoured the comburgheries, and opened 
to them an asylum in certain cities, to which 
they gave the name of imperial, and which 
they endowed with certain privileges. But 
las the nominal sovereigns did not, in appointing 
governors, provide them . with a sufficient num- 
ber of troops to oppose acts of oppression, the 
confraternities, i*egarclless of the imperial re- 
scripts, practised every kind of robbery upon 
their vassals, plundering and usurpi ng their pos- 
sessions with impunity. 

In this melancholy situation the people were 
ready to throw themselves into the arms of any 
power that was willing to protect them. On 
some occasions the cantons of Uri, Underwalden, 
finij Schvf^it^, ha4 received assistance frpqi Roi 
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ddlph, in opposition to the nobles* Captivated 
iy his acts of justicei and the popularity of his 
xnannerS) they chose him in 1277 for their chief. 
Almost at the same time he was elected emperor 
of Germany, and was thenceforward enabled to 
extend to all Helvetia that protection which had 
been before confined to the three cantons above 
mentioned* 

This emperor continued to treat with gveat ia« 
dulgence the Helvetians dunng the whole of hia 
reign; though, prompted by the ambiticm of hia 
son Albert, he purchased several abbeys and fiefs 
in the canton of Schweitz and the neigbbouring 
territory, with th^ view of uniting all Helvetia ia« 
to a dutfhy. The people, alarmed at the great 
incr^se of power which Rodolph obtained ovet 
their country by. these means, renewed thdr lbr> 
mer alliances, and obtained from the emperor Uie 
eonfirmation of all their privileges. 
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O: sooner however did the Bc«ptie «lcvoke to 
Albert^ than he began to erince how oppo« 
•lie his. principles and views weije to those o£ his 
fiither. liedetemuned to' govern the Hchretiuis 
irith uncontroled s»ay; he refined to ratify 
their rights ; and resolved to erect- their whole 
terriiboty into a principality for one of hia sons* 
Be at fint attempted to bai^in with the-thwe 
united cantona fix* the surreiider of tlieir inde* 
pendence ; but finding^ them inflexible in their 
resolutions to be iree» he at length hadr ceou w o 
to harsher methods, and plainly demanded of the 
cantons which had proclaimed Rodolph their 
chief, that they should acknowledge themselves 
his vassals* To the agents whom he had sent to 
them, the Switzers answered, pointing to a roll of 
diplomata and charters i^'^^ These are our wealthi 
^ ^ the sacred patrimony which we inherit from 

[ . << our fathers, the inalienable deposit transmitted 

\ ^ to us by our ancestors, of which we are to ren- 

<< der an account to our children, and they to suc> 
*' ceeding generations. We are neither slaves 
^ nor subjects of any particular prince ; we are 
*^ citizens of the empire, and members of that 
^ august body which recognizes the emperor as 
<< its head* It is to that head that we are united* 
<' Homage paid to any other would in us be 
^ baseness* We should despise ourselves i^ 
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^ through fear or weakness^ we coul^l be sp 
'^ me^in as to renounce those prerogatives which 
^ are as dear to us as our honour, and far dearer 
** than our lives." 

This noble answer infiamed Albeit with rage* 
He immediately made choice of and sent to the 
jcantons three noUes^ as baHiffiy or governors, who 
were notorious for the^r depravity^ and infamou^ 
by the corruption of their moralS) who were 
totally destitute of honour, axid overwhelmed with 
debts. The names of these men were Geisler, 
Xandenberg, and Wolfenchiesse* He assigned 
to each of them their residence in very stroi^ 
castles, provided with numerous garrisons, situ,< 
^ted in the respective cantons, ^whiqh they wer^ 
directed to subdue and bend by all possible me^nf 
to the will of the ambitious Albert, The atror 
cious acts of tyranny committed by th^e goyerri- 
ors exceed all credibility. . Two instaiices, whicl)i 
produced the first revolutionary, concussion, . will 
^erve to convey some faint idea of the horrpv^ 
which blacken the Helvetick annals of that peripd* 
Henry de Melchthal, a respectable senior, wa§ 
tilling his field, when one of Landenberg's sa^ 
tellites came to take away his oxen. The old 
roan murmured* " A peasant like you," replied 
the ruffian, " is fit for nothing better tliai^ drs^gt 
ging his own plough." The farmer's. son,. ^ 
witness of the violence offered to his fathep^ 
rushed on the insolent agent of tyranny, struelf 
him, and made h'^m quit the field. The yqmJi 
then secreted himself; but the^ old ipan. was 
dragged to the fortress of the governor, and 
refusing to discover the place of his son's r^trpat 
of which indeed ,he was ingorant, the inhuman 
tyrant ordered his eyes to be torn out of ttieit 

Vol* XVin. Y 
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dockets* His son Arnold de Melchthid, who had 
taken shelter in the house of a friend named 
Walter Furst, received with agony the horrid 
recital, and in concert with his patriot friend re- 
solved to inflict just vengeance upon the infamous 
barbarian. 

Another instance of lawless tyranny is exem* 
pWhtd in the sioty of William Tell* Geislery 
governor of Uri^ had ordered his hat to be fixed 
upon a pole in the market-place of Altorf^ and 
commanded every passenger on pain of death to 
pay the same obeisance to it as to himself* Wil- 
liam Tell, of Burglen in the valley of Uri, son- 
in-law to Walter Furst, indignant at this insult- 
ing mark of wanton tyranny, disdained to pay an 
homage so absurd and so humiliating. This 
manly resolution was punished by the tyrant with 
the sentence of death* Tell was condemned to 
be hanged, unless he should be able to strike 
with his arrow an apple placed upon the head of 
hii$ son : being an excellent marksman, Tell ac* 
cepted the alternative, and fortunately cleft the 
apple without injuring the child. The tyrant 
Geisler, perceiving another arrow in his belt, 
asked him for what purpose that was intended ; 
when Tell replied, ** It was designed for thee, iJF 
I had killed my son." For this heroick answer 
he was condemned to perpetual imprisonment in 
a dungeon at Xuffnacht, the residence of Geisler :^ 
he was accordingly bound, and placed in a boat, 
that Geisler himself might convey him across the 
lake of Altorf to his castle. 

Scarcely, however, had the boat performed' 
half the passage, when a furious squall covered 
the sur&ce of the lake with threatening waves* 
Cdsler^ as humble in the hour of danger as He 
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had been arrogant when fear was at a distance^ 
entreated Tell, who was accounted the most 
skilful boatman in the cantmi, to s^ve him ; .and 
unbound his prisoner with his own hands. Tell 
seated himself at the helm, steered the boat 
towards a rock, leaped upon it ; and then in an 
instant with the same manly strength pushed 
back the boat into the lake, escaped, and conceal- 
ed himself. At length the storm abated, and 
Geisler gained the shore. A$ he was about to 
enter his fortress. Tell, who had by a circuitous 
route reached the spot before him, discharged an 
arrow at the tyrant which pierced his heart ; and 
thus paved the way for that conspiracy which 
laid the foundation of his country's liberty. 
. After many remonstrances against the tyranny, 
of these governors which served only to increase 
the cruelties of the tyrants, three patriots, 
Werner de Staffach of Schweitz, Walter Furst 
of Uri, and Arnold de Meltchal of Under- 
walden, at length resolved to put in es^ecution 
those measures which they had concerted for 
delivering themselves and their country from the 
yoke of Austria. Bold and enterprising, and 
luiited by friendship, these men had frequently 
riiet in private to deliberate upon the important 
subject: each associated three others in their 
cause ; and these twelve men accomplished their 
important enterprise without the loss of a single 
life. Having prepared the inhabitants of their 
several cantons for a revolt, in the dead of night 
on the Ist of January, 1308, they surprised the 
Austrian governors, and conducted them to the 
frontiers, obliging thpm to swear that they would 
never more serve against the Helvetian nation { 
a^ then sufiered them to depart without an 
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injury. The other cantons soon engaged in the 
confederacy, and thus gave birth to tlie republick 
of Switzenand. Albert prepared to attack the 
new-born liberty of Helvetia ; and was ready to 
hazard his forces against the enthusiasm inspired 
by freedom, when he himsdf fell a sacrifice to 
his rapacity and injustice ; bieing; assassinated in * 
the presence of lus court and arthy on the ban)|s 
of the river Prus, in the neigfibourhood of Swit- 
zerland* The widow of Albert, occupied in re- 
venging the death of her husband, left the cantons 
to the tmdisturbed enjoyment of their liberties, 
and to the provision of the means of strengthening 
themselves agtdn^ future attacks. Unde^ these 
{avourable; circumstances, the cantons of Uri, 
Underwalden, and Schweitz, boldly displayed the 
standard of liberty in 1308. 
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CHAP. IV. 

From the Invasion of Sckwettz by Lec^iold^ brother 
of the Emperor Frederick of Germant/j to the 
jfcgimition of the Pays de Vaud. 

UNTIL the year 1315 the confederated cantons 
were unmoksted by their former sovereigns. 
At that period the emperor Frederick sent against 
them a considerable body of troops under the 
command of his brother Leopold, whom he 
directed to enter the country and ravage it with 
fire and sword. The invaders could only enter it| 
by endeavouring to force a passage into Schweitz 
at a defile called the Straits of Morgarten, which 
thirteen hundred Switzers undertook to defend 
against the numerous army of Leopold. . These 
patriots posted themselves on the impending 
inountainsv whence they rolled down huge fi*ag- 
ments of rock, which crushed the hostile cavalry ; 
and impetuously descending themselves upon the 
itifantry, they discomfited and dispersed them. 
Leopold was panick-struck and seeking safety in 
flight, he made his escape, leaving multitudes of 
his soldiers dead upon the spot. On this memo* 
mble occasion the cantons lost «nly fourteen men ; 
and from the circumstance of tne action having 
taken place in the canton of Schweitz, the con- 
federation which was the result of it took th^ 
name of Swiss. 

Nothing could be more simple than the condi- 
tion which formed the basis of the association of 
the first three cantons. " They were to aflfonji 
^ ^ach other aid in case of attack ; to ackQowi- 
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" ledge no other authority, protection, or snpre* 
'^ macy, than that of the empire ; to contract no 
" alliance without each other's consent. The 
*' three states were to admit no judge, who is not 
" their fellow-citizen. If any contest should 
" arise between the cantons, it was to be decided 
" by arbitration ; and if one canton refuaed to 
" submit to the award, it was to be compelled by 
•* the two others. Finally malefactors, incendi- 
" aries, robbers, and other criminals, tried and 
*^ condemned in one canton, were to be consider- 
<^ ed as tried and condemned in the others, and it 
*' was forbidden to afford them art asyhim." 
Such was the treaty of alliance between Uri, 
Schweitz, and Underwalden, which laid the 
foundation of the Helvetick confederacy. It was 
ratified at Bremen, and received the appellation 
of the league of the three Waldstatter, or Forest- 
cantons. 

After these cantons had established their liberty 
and independence, the neighbouring state of Lu- 
cerne, then subject to Austria, was continually ha- 
rassed by their depredations. Under these circum- 
stances the emperor imprudently loaded the citi- 
zens of this canton with taxes as exot bitantas they 
wei^ unjust. To evade both evils, Lucerne made 
peace with the confederacy ; and having expelled 
the Austrian parjy in the year 1 332, entered into a 
perpetual alliance \ With them, and became a 
member of the union ^ The addition of Lucerne 
to the league enabled the four cantons to resist all 
the hostile efforts of Austria. 

In the year 1386, Leopold, the grandson of that 
prince wlw was defeated at the pass of Morgart^n, 
eager to I'egain the territory lie had lost, invaded 
the canton of Lucerne at the hetid of d^tmmerous 
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ftrti^y and attended bj the first nobility of the 
empire. The troops of the four cantons, greatly 
inferior in number, met their enemies at the lake 
of Sempach, near the town of Surzee. The 
Austrians were drawn up in firm battalions, 
accoutred in heavy armour, and furnished with 
long pikes. The Swiss advanced in the form of 
a wedge, in order to open their way into the ranks 
of the enemy, and to break the solidity of the 
battalions: but their endeavours proved fruitless, 
and the fate of war hung doubtfiil ; when Arnold 
de Wilkenreid, devoting himself to certain deaths 
rushed upon the enemy, and seizing as many 
lances as he could grasp, endeavoured to pene^ 
trate their ranks, and was killed in the attempt: 
His valour, however, opened the way to victory ; 
it inflamed his countrymen with new courage, 
and taught them the best method of breaking the 
battalion* The Austrians yielded to the impetu-> 
ous torrent, fled, and left Leqx>ld with the flower 
of his army dead upon the field. On the spot 
where this memomble victory was gained a 
chapel stands, which was built in commemora<* 
tion of the event ; and in the arsenal of Lucerne^ 
the armour of the valiant Leopold is still preserve 
ed, tc^ether with a large quantity of cords, witb 
which it is said he intended lo have bound the ci- 
tizens* ' 

In the year 1351, the confederacy of the four 
Waldstxtters formed an alliance with the canton 
of Zuric. The town of Zuric as an imperial 
city had enjoyed many privileges obtained from 
Frederick IL till a civil war between the people 
and their magistrates nearly reduced it lo ruins* 
After a struggle of two years the ms^strates 
were banished^ and a new form of government 
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Vfts established under the sanction of the emperor 
Lewis of Bavanai in 1337* After several at- 
tempts, however, the exiled magistrates were per- 
mitted to return ; but being afterwards proved 
guiltjr of a conspiracy against the state^ they fella 
sacrifice to their treasonable designs. This trans- 
action brought upon the people the resentment of 
the neighbouring nobles ; and the emperor Charles 
IV. refusing to aid them, the canton of Zuric 
formed an alliance with, and became not only a 
member of the confederacy, but obtained a pre- 
eminence in rank above the other four; and has 
detained that distinction to the present time« 
Notwithstanding the advantages which the 2u- 
tichians derived from this alliance, their experi- 
ence of the evils and miseries of a ruinous war in- 
duced thefn to submit to an arbitration of their 
disputes with the house of Austria. The arbitra- 
tors included in their award a point which had not, 
been submitted to their judgment ; they decided 
that thenceforward none of the nations of Upper 
Germany should be at liberty to league them- 
selves with the house of Austria. This decision 
iras equivalent to a declaration that the confede- 
jrated cantons should not increase their power by 
the accession of other states. The confederacy} 
kowever, not otily despised this prohibition, but 
acted in direct opposition to it.' 

During a war which ensued between the em- 
peror and these states in the year 1 350^ the troops 
of Schweitz, assisted by Zuric, Lucerne, Uri, 
and Underwalden, entered the canton of Claris, 
and having expelled the Austrians, received it in- 
to the union ; imposing however some restrictions 
ttpon the inhabitants, which were not abolished 
aiU 14iO. 



In 1351 the six mied cantos laid si^ to^ 
2ug, an impterial bity, which, lyittg betw^erf 
Zuric and Schweite, afforded the Austritos mart]^ 
opportunities of harassing the Swiss. It was rt- 
solutely defended by the citizens, who expected' 
succour from Albert duke of Austria ; but (hi* 
prinee not being in a condition to assist thetw/ 
the town at length capitulated upon the most ho*- 
nourable terms. The g;enerosit'y of the conquer*' 
ofs i/i'as equal to the couragfe di&pliyed by the 
vanqtiished ; and Zug accordingly was admitted 
ihto the confederacy as a free and independent 
city, upon equal tet^ms. Duritig these events the 
canton of Berne was perpetually engaged in Warrf 
with thfe house of Austria, or With its heighbfouTS/ 
The states of Berne had, in that t>ait of the Alps* 
which they occupied, formed themselve* into a re^ 
piublick, that singly teas ittore powerful than one- 
half of the seven united cantons. As edrly as the 
yfear 1323, a defehsive alliance tcAik place betwefeh 
the Bernese and the Waldstatters, to whose aid 
they were chiefly indebted for the victory whicH 
they obtained over thte troops of Austria in 1 3391 
In consequence of this success Berne gained ntW 
territories^ which placed themselves under it* 
protection. These territories adjoined othet** 
"which were protected by the Helvetick cohfe** 
deracy. Between the inhabitants of b6th, 
certain disputes arose which involved the two re- 
publicks in their quarrels t and the rtiisundet- 
standing was on the point of breaking 6tit into 
open hostilities. They had, however, the mo»« 
deration to perceive, that it Was by no means the 
interest of either state that they should become 
enemies ; but that on the othe^ hand, a unidh of 
their interests would be the certain means of eb^^ 
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taining speedf and permanent peace for territories 
which) being thus left without any support in their 
petty dissentions) would naturally find their best 
policy in amicable agreement. These consider- 
ations impelled the &mese to wish for admission 
into the Helvetick league, and induced the iatt^ 
to admit them. The accession of so considerable 
a canton as Berne to the other seven considerabfy 
increased the power of the confederacy. 

These eight allied states are to the present dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of the eight ^* an- 
cient cantons.'' Although Berne was the last of 
these that acceded to the union, yet six of them 
yielded to it the precedency, in consequence of 
which they now rank in the following order: 
Zuric, Berne, Lucerne, Schweitz, Uri^ Unden> 
walden, Zug, and Glaris. 

From a review of the several treades which 
formed the constitution of this union, i^ appears 
that we ought not to consider the confederated 
states at this epoch as one body, or one common- 
wealth. The principal intention of the league was 
to preserve the publick liberties and private rights 
of the citizens and subjects of the union against any 
attacks that might be made upon thein ; without 
embracing any hostile views against such rights 
as belonged to the house of Austria or its noUes. 

The ongin of the Helvetick diets may be traced 
in the publick i^eetings that were appointed upon 
the frontiers of the respective cantons. The dif- 
ferent treaties occasioned many distinct meet- 
ings to be held by deputies between the cantons. 
These meetings w^re attended with innumerable 
adv^tages : they » maintained a cordiality, and 
isonnected more strongly the bond of upion 
kptween the cantops i and prepared %\kQ way fyr 
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a eloser and more intimate alliance* As the first 
members of the Belvetick union had formed no 
intention of erecting themselves into one separate 
and independent state^ it is natural to suppose 
that they were actuated by the desire of extend- 
ing^ and aggrandizihg their respective territories* 
There were besides two circumstances which 
strongly operated in drawing them from the 
strict rules of a defensive alliance, and were at 
the same time the means of procuring them ad« 
ditional allies : namely, the insatiable ambition 
and avarice of the nobleS) which continually oc- 
casioned .dissention and rebellion in the neigh- 
bouring states i and the intrigues and artifices of 
the emperors, who, being jealous of the increasing 
power^ of the dukes of Austria, often encouraged 
ihe inhabitants to break the fetters of their 
attbgiaace* Helvetia was thus divided into 
powerful factions, who were perpetually at vari- 
ance With each other : the one composed of the 
nobles, with the dukes of Austria at their head ; 
the other of the free cities and districts^ under the 
protection of the allied cantons. 

Thus half a century was spent in ifvars and 
troces with the house of Austria, who seems to 
haye disdained to honour the HelveUck league 
w^ either constant peace or regularly-supported 
war* The year 1370 is remarkable for the first 
straggle of the Switzers against the French. It 
arose from the pretensions of Enquernand de. 
Couci, who, inheriting the rights of his mother, 
the grand-daughter of the emperor Albert, claim- 
ed certain lands, which he asserted to have been 
usurped from his grand-father by the Switzers. 
They successfully defended their possessions, and, 
after a bloody battle, drove Couci's auxiliaries 
from their territory. 



From tlvis unsettled st^te of peac9 and war, the 
3wUs derived the advantage of being trained to 
the use of arms, and were consequently al^ayp 
on their guard. In the year 1393 tbey auhjected 
themselves to a system, pf military discipline 
worthy of the ancient. Spartans. They ptitfsred 
into an ordinance, which forbid then^ under pain 
of death, in whatever circuiiistanpes they might 
be placed in war, to violate the sanctity of 
churches or the honour of women. It enjQined 
theni to defend and succour each other as brethr 
ren, notwithstanding any contests which might 
have previously existed between tliem, and .in 
spite 6f all danger to which tl^a^ mutual a^iistr 
ance might expose them. They were nost to 
quit their ranks in battle, even though they should 
^el themselves mortally wounded. No Swiss 
^as ever to pillage for his own private emolu- 
ment ; but was to carry all the fruits pf victoqf 
to the common stock. Finally, the cantons enr 
gaged not to undertake any war that had not been 
previously proposed and determined upon by 
unanimous consent in a general diet. 

The intervals of peace or suspension from hos- 
tilities with the house of Austria, afforded also to 
the cantons an opportunity of strengthening 
themselves, not by the accession of new states 
to their confederacy, bi^t by the protection which 
they granted to some neighbouring states, on 
which they conferit?d the right o^ comburghershifi* 
That privilege attached the latter to the Uelvetick 
league, which protected them without any de- 
pendence on the part of the protected except 
respect and deference, and witiiout any of llUt 
degrading circumstances of subjection. Suph, 
for instance, were the inhabitants of the valleys 
of Appenzel, the oppressed vassals of Saint-GaU. 
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In the year 1400 these people, beings loaded by 
the abbot of St. Gall, with intolerable taxes, joined 
the citizens of the town of St. Gall, who rebelled 
against the Austrians. They applied to the Hel* 
vetick confederacy for assistance ; but these can- 
tons having concluded a treaty of peace with the 
emperor, refused their alliance ; which obliged 
Appenzel to remain a separate and distinct state 
for several years. 

The treaty which the canton of Zuric formed . 
with the house of Austria in 1442, merits parti* 
cular notice, as its consequences were the oc- 
casion of very important regulations in the con- 
stitution of the Uelvetick confederacy. 

Frederick the Third, the last count of Toggen- 
bui^h, had contrived by different artifices to oc- 
casion a jealousy between the canton of Zuric 
and those of Glaris and Schweitz ; which would 
have ended in a civil war had not the confederacy 
interfered, and compelled them to observe the 
articles of their treaty. Fresh disputes, however, 
arose after the death of Fredenck ; and the citi- 
zens of Zuric, with the intention of compelling 
Glaris and Schweitz to submission, cut off all 
communication with their inhabitants ; by which 
means these mountaineers were deprived of their 
supply of com which they usually received from 
Zuric, and which constituted the main article 
of their food. The other cantons, hovveveri 
espoused their cause, and compelled the Zuri- 
chians to refer the dispute to th^m according to the 
terms of their engagement. The result of the 
arbitration was, that Zuric should relinquish her 
different claims, and provide Glaris and Schweita^ 
with the necessary quantity of grain. The citi- 
zens of Zuric, however, regarded this award 
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as partial, and therefore concluded an alliance 
with the emperor Frederick II L and the otlrer 
branches of the house of Austria ; which engage- 
ment the confederacy considered as an infringe- 
ment of the articles of the union. The confe- 
deracy, in spite of the palliative clauses introduced 
by Zuric into the treaty, persisted in opposing 
it, and threatened to use Voercive measures to 
compel that canton to withdmw from her alliance 
with Austria. In this crisis the Zurichians ap- 
plied to the emperor for relief, and received into 
their town a garrison of Austrian soldiers. Hos- 
tilities ensued ; and in the first action they were 
defeated, and the burgher-master of Zurich was 
among the slain. Besieged within their walls, 
they beheld during two fatal years their fields 
and villages laid waste and plundered. 

During this period the free towns of Basil and 
Soleure, who were indifferent spectators of the 
contest between Zuric and the cantons, em- 
braced the opportunity of invading the Austrian 
territories. The latter appKed for aid to Charles 
VII. king of France, who, as well with a view of 
dissolving the council of Basil as of assisting the 
Austrians, ordered a large army to march against 
the confederacy, under the command of his son 
Louis. The dauphin entered Alsace, and after 
laying waste and harassing the adjoinmg pro- 
vinces, appeared before tlie gales of BasiK The 
confederates had previously thrown inta the 
town, which was but thinly garrisoned, a detach- 
ment of fifteen hundred men from their army 
then employed in besieging Farnsbur^. This 
body of Swiss advanced with determined valour 
to the plain of Bratteline ; where they charged 
>rith such fury eight thousand of the enemy 'rf 
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(^avalry, that the latter were driven back as far as 
,the village of Muttenz. Here the repulsed were 
joined by another corps ; but notwithstanding this 
reinforceraent, the Swiss renewed the assault 
with fresh intrepidity, and obliged them to repass 
the river Birs, where the main body of their army 
was chiefly drawn up* Encouraged by their won- 
derful success, exasperated with the most spirited 
indignation against the invaders of their country, 
and disregarding the remonstrances of their offi- 
cers, they rashly attempted to force their passage, 
which was guarded by a strong party of the enemy. 
Their effort proving ineffectual, these gallant men 
threw themselves into the river, and gained the 
opposite shore in the face of a battery of cannon, 
that was playing upon them. The French army, 
consisting of thirty thousand men, were advantage- 
ously posted in an open plain ; the Swiss had no 
alternative than thatofthrawing down their arms, 
or gloriously expiring with them in their hands* 
They bravely preferred the latter : accordingly 
five hundred of them took possession of a small 
island near the bridge ; and after resolutely defend- 
ing themselves to the last, were cut to pieces. The 
same number of soldiers forced their way through 
the ranks of the enemy, and were making to- 
wards Basil, when they were opposed by a large 
body of horse, posted there to prevent any suc- 
cours which the town might send to the relief of 
their countrymen. Being thus surrounded on all 
sides, they threw themselves into the hospital of 
St. James, and there resisted for a considerable 
time the assault of the whole French army. The 
building was at length set on fire ; the cannon 
battered down the walls ; and still they fought, 
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resolved to sell their lives at the dearest rate, and 
to defend themselves to the last extremity. 

Of the five hundred only sixteen escaped ; and 
they were branded with infamy for not having sa- 
crificed their lives in defence of their country* — 
Such was the effect of the battle upon the mind 
of the dauphin LouiS) that he declared that he 
derived no other advantage from the victory than 
a knowledge of the valour of the Swiss. He 
accordingly gave up his designs of conquest ; and 
after remaining three days employed in burying 
the dead upon the field of battle, he retired 
with his shattered army into Alsace. The re- 
membrance of this action is still cherished ^vith 
the warmest enthusiasm by the Swiss. The 
inhabitants of Basil form parties every year at an 
inn situated near the hospital and burying-ground, 
where they commemorate in red wine produced 
from vineyards near the field of battle, the heroick 
deeds of their countrymen, who sacrificed their 
lives on this occasion. This wine is called the 
blood of the Swiss. 

The event of these battles lessened the resent- 
ment of the confederate cantons against Zuric ; 
and the latter, weaned with the calamities of a 
civil war, renounced its connexions with the 
House of Austria, and was again solemnly con- 
firmed the first canton in rank of the Helvetick 
confederacy. Upon this occasion two articles of 
great importance in the constitution of Switzer- 
land were finally settled : first, That all disputes 
between any particular cantons should be decided 
by the mediation of the neutral cantons ; and if 
either of the two contending parties should refuse 
to abide by their judg;ment, they were to be com- 
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pelled by force of arms. Secondly, notwithstand* 
ing the reserved right of any canton to contract 
■ alliances with foreign powers, yet the confederates 
were to judge how far such alliances were con- 
tradictory or incompatible with the articles of the 
general union ; and if proved to be so, they were 
empowered to annul them* 

The loss of territory which Sigismund arch- 
duke of Austria sustained by the repeated victo- 
ries of the Swiss cantons, induced that prince, in 
1460, to apply to several neighbouring powers, 
with an intention of forming a league against them. 
He at length prevailed upon Charles the Bpld, 
duke of Burgundy, to listen to his proposals ; and 
offered him Sundgace, Alsace, Bresgau, and the 
four Forest Towns, for the loan of eighty thou- ' 
sand florins. Charles accordingly informed the 
cantons that Sigismund was under his protection, 
and would be supported by his powers. He also 
immediately placed over his newly-acquired ter- 
ritories in Alsace, bailiffs who became the tyran- 
nical oppressors of the people. Berne, in the 
name of the confederacy, dispatched an embassy 
to Charles, complaining of these grievances. The 
haughty prince received the deputies with much 
pomp ; and, after compelling them to fall prostrate 
on the ground while they delivered their remon- 
strance, he dismissed them without an answer. 
After this ignominious treatment, the Helvetick 
confederacy entered into a defensive alliance with 
Louis the Eleventh, who, being jealous of the 
duke of Burgundy's power, secretly inflamed 
their just indignation. This treaty was confirmed 
in 1474, at Lucerne, and was called the Heredi- 
tary Union j an appellation appropriated to the 
■ . Z 2 
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treaties between the Swiss and the hoase of Au* 
stria. 

Charles at length saw his error, and exerted all 
his efforts to pacify the Swiss. They rejected his 
overtures with disdain, and prepared for a war, 
which appeared to be inevitable. Charles con- 
cluded a separate peace with Louis, and directed 
liis whole force against the cantons* He entered 
Switzerland with an army of sixty thousand men, 
besieged the town of Granson, and carried it by 
assault. Here, however, his successes ended t 
his numerous army was completely routed near 
the lake of Morat on the 22d of June, 1476 ; and 
a square building, filled with the bones of the 
Burgundian soldiers who were slain, is erected 
on the spot where the battle was fought, and pre- 
serves the memory of this celebrated victory. 
The ambitious Charles was afterwards slain in ao 
engagement with the duke of Lorraine, and by 
his death a war was terminated in which the 
Swiss had given the most convincing proofs of 
their valour, and had extended the renown of 
their heroism all over Europe. 

The consequences of the successful termination 
of this war operated very powerfully on the future 
politicks of Switzerland. By the marriage of 
Mary of Burgundy, th^ heiress of Charles, with 
the archduke Maximilian, eldest son of the empe- 
ror Frederick the Third, the house of Austria ac- 
quired possession of the Netherlands, and having 
frequent disputes with France, the alliance of the 
Swiss cantons became an object worthy of the 
courtship of both parties. Being now secured 
from invasion themselves, the confederated can- 
tons assisted both France and Austria by tum^ 
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their swords being at the disposal of the highest 
bidder. The rich spoil which they obtained from 
the duke of Btirgundy, in all probability first 
corrupted that simplicity which had preserved 
their own independence, and seduced them to the 
disgraceful situation of mercenaries. 

Still, however, it appears that these alMsoices 
with France and Austria were rather the private 
and distinct treaties of separate cantons, than c£ 
the Helvetick body. Policy and interest had 
united the first members of the confederacy, and 
the existing differences in political and rdigious 
principles were overlooked. No sooner, how- 
ever, were their liberties secured, than their dif* 
ference of opinion upon these subjects became 
the source of violence and disorder. The acqui- 
sition of territory by the more aristocratical states 
excited the ambition of the democratical cantons, 
and the conquests of the latter were viewed with 
displeasure by the former. 

At the conclusion of the war with Charles the 
Bold, the deputies of the different cantons assem- 
bled at Stantz in order to compromise their dif- 
ferences, and to take into consideration an alliance 
which Zuric, Berne, and Lucerne, had contracted 
with Fribourg and Soleure. This treaty was con- 
sidered by Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and 
Claris, as a breach of the union, and they there- 
fore refused to receive them. The animosity of 
each party grew so violent that the deputies were 
on the point of separation without having effected 
a reconciliation ; and a civil war appeared to be on 
the eve of taking place in Switzerland, when the 
patriotism of Nicholas de Flue, a superstitious 
hermit, aided by his eloquence, happily extiiiH 
guishcd the rising flame. This person was born 
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at Saxelen, ia the canton of Underwalden, in the 
fear 1417. Descended from a noble family, he 
signalised himself in defence of his country in 
the war with Sigismund of Austria. To the most 
excellent qualities of the heart and mind) he 
added the exterior graces of person, and was re- 
markable for the dignity of his feelings and the 
affablity of his manners. Yet in his fiftieth year 
Nicholas de Flue was seized with a mistaken zeal 
for religion, quitted the world of which he was 
so useful' and so honourable a member, and be- 
came a hermit. He retired to Ranst, a few miles 
from his native village, where he built an hermit- 
age and a small chapel, and resided there in the 
strict practice of a monkish life. Nicholas de 
Flue was in his sixty-fourth year when the appre* 
hension of civil war reached his hermitage. His 
patriotism was kindled, and he travelled during a 
whole night in the depth of winte. to Stantz. He 
arrived there on the very morning on which the 
deputies w?re preparing to take their departure. 
The force of his eloquence prevailed, and he 
persuaded them to assemble once, when he was 
chosen arbiter of the dispute. By his advice all 
differences between the contending parties were 
amicably adjusted, and Fribourg and Soleure were 
received into the Helvetick confederacy. 

By the treaty entered into at this time, and 
which is called the Convention of Stantz, the ar- 
ticles of union and mutual protection were finally 
settled. A reciprocal guarantee of their several 
forms of govenment was stipulated, and it was 
agreed that the magistrates of each canton should 
receive assistance from the forces of the other in 
case of internal faction or revolt. The eight, 
ancient cantons, however, reserved to themselves 
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the riglit of declaring war against on^; foreign 
state : while Friboucg and Sokure were pro* 
hibited from commencing hostilities, or form* 
ing alliances without the consent of the con-* 
federacy ; and it was even further ordained, that 
in case a rupture should ensue between the old 
cantons, the two new ones should observe a strict 
neutrality. 

An event which took place in 1489 assisted 
to establish this -light) which the old cantons 
assumed over Fribourg and Sokure. After the 
revolution in which the inhabitants of Appenzel 
shook off their dependence upon the abbots of 
St. Gall, the abbot Caspar of Landenberg en- 
tered into an alliance with Zuric, Lucerne, 
Schweitz, and Claris ; by which treaty these 
four cantons took the abbey of St. Gall under 
their protection. Another abbot, of tlienameof 
Uirick, who was offended with the town for 
having refused him the grant of some lands to 
enlarge the domains of the abbey, formed the 
design of establishing a monastery x»f consider- 
able magnitude. The people, who were sus- 
picious of the abbot's intentions, after several 
fruitless remonstrances against his plan, assem- 
bled together, and' demolished the building al- 
most immediately*««tfter he had built it. The 
town refused to niake the abbot any recompense 
for the loss, and iiie cantons were obliged to 
send a body of ^roops to obtain satisfaction for 
the outrage. The leaders of the riot absconded ; 
and the people submitted tamely without any^ 
opposition. The town was laid under con- 
tributioin to indemnify the abbot and the can- 
tons for their tosses and expenses. The citizens 
•f Appenzel were deprived of their right over 
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the bailliage of the Rhinthal, whkjh Ihey had ad- 
quired in 14-60. The other cantons, who took 
no part in the rebellion, were afterwards admitted 
to an equal shane in the government of this dis- 
trict, which formed one of the common bailliagcs 
in Switzerland. 

The towns of fiasle and SchaflThausen were 
admitted members of the Helvetick Union in the 
year 1501; and in 1513 the canton of Appen- 
zel obtained tlie same favour. By this acces- 
sion the number of the members of the league 
was increased to thirteen ; and it never exceed- 
ed that number* The nature of the treaties by 
which the three last cantons were admitted into 
the confederacy was similar to those of Soleure 
and Fribourg. 

Nalui*e seems to have placed the Alps, the Jura, 
tlie Rhine, and tlie Rhone, as permanent bound- 
aries and bulwarks of the Helvetick territories ; 
not only as means of security to their liberties, 
but also of separation from the neighbouring 
powers, who, being incessantly engaged in war- 
fare with each other, might otherwise have per- 
petually involved them in their quarrels. The 
real interests of the Swiss should have certainly 
confined them within these natural barriei*s; 
to break down which the possession of remote 
provinces, or the alliances of foreign powers, 
ought never to have tempted them. The only 
instance in which they seem to have deviated 
from this prudent policy, was, the conquest of 
the Italian bailliages; and to this step they were 
no doubt tempted by the proximity o£ their 
situation to Uri and Underwalden, and the fer- 
tility of their valleys* In the yidasr 1410 rthe 
tTQopsof the whole Helvetick body passed tht 
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AlpSy plundered the town of Dome ^d'Ossola, 
javaged the rich country round thejake of Lo- 
carno, and returned laden with their spoils to 
pass the winter in their humble cottages. Ele- 
vated by tiieir successes, the following summer 
they again descended into the plains of Italy, laid 
waste the dutchy of Milan, and again returned to, 
their homes without attempting to make any 
settlement in the conquered territory. Philip 
Maria, duke of Milan, exerted all his endea- 
vours to prevent this important town from fall- 
ing into their hands. He sent a numerous army 
commanded by Carmagnola, to attack eight 
thousand Swiss who were marching to take 
possession of it. A battle of the most sanguinary 
kind ensued, in which both sides claimed the 
victory ; the Italians, however, remained masters 
of the town. 

From this period nothing material occurred 
till the year 1466, when Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 
the successor of Philip Maria in the duke- 
dom of Milan, formed an alliance with Uri, 
Underwalden, and Schweitz. The principal ar- 
ticle of the treaty was the cession of the Le- 
vantine valley to the canton of Uri, for an an- 
nual tribute of three hawks and a cross-lx)W. 
Ten years afterwards, however, when Charles 
djuke of Burgundy invaded Switzerland, the 
treacherous Sforza sent a body of troops to his 
assistance. On the defeat and death of Charles 
at the battle of Nancy, the Swiss again resolved 
to make an attempt on Bellinzone ; but as the 
season of the year was too far advanced, they 
wintered at Geornico. The duke collected an 
army of fifteen thousand men, and attacked the 
;siwisS) but was repulsed with considerable loss^ 
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and some of the artillery which were taken ob 
this occasion are still preserved in the small town 
as trophies- of the victory. The Swiss, however^ 
did not follow up this advantage immediately, 
and no further attempt was made on Belli nzcxie 
until the year 1500; when the inhabitants, ha- 
rassed by the changes that had so frequently 
taken place in the Milanese, voluntarily surren- 
dered to the three cantons. When the French 
conquered Milan, they claimed of the Swiss 
Bellinzone : their requisition, however, was not 
complied with, and the Swiss retained possession* 
At length the seven Italian bailliages wei^ 
formally ceded to the confederacy by Maximiliain 
Sforza, in gratitude for the aid which they, the 
cantons, afforded him in the expulsion of the 
French from Italy. They were confirmed ta 
them three years afterwards by Francis I. upon' 
a treaty of peace, which he made with them. 

About the same period the cantons of Berne 
and Fribourg were stimulated with the ambition 
of extending their dominions towards the south. 
They made frequent inroads into the Pays de 
Vaud, under the pretence of defending their 
ally the town of Geneva from the attacks of the 
duke of Savoy ; and in li36 the whole of thvs 
rich territory was wrested from the duke of Sa- 
voy, as well as other of his possessions which 
were situated near the lake, by the canton of 
Berne. The Fribourgers and the inhabitants of 
the Vallais at the same time seized upon those 
lands in the duke of Savoy's dominions, which 
were in their neighbourhood. The duke, though 
incapable of recovering by force the teriitories 
thus wrested from him, did not renounce his 
right to them. T hrough the mediation of Francey 



Spain and the neutral cantons^ a compromise at 
length took place, by which the duke received 
back' Gex and Chablais, and resigned all pre- 
tensions to the Pays de Vaudi ceding it to Berne 
and Fribourg for ever. 

From this epoch the limits of Switzerland have 
not been diminished) nor extended* 
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CHAP. V. 



Metzgious Biaatntiom, Battk of Capfwl ; and 
Death of Zuinglms. 

THE concussions by which Europe was 
shaken on account of i^Iigious disputes 
during the sixteenth century were severely 
felt in Switzerland. The abusive purposes to 
which the indulgences of the Roman church had 
been converted, by being sold to the people at 
enormous prices, as sponges which possessed 
the power of wiping away their sins, excited 
among others in a peculiar degree the indigna* 
tion of Zuinglius, a priest of Zuric. From a 
just detestation of that in&mous traffick, its op* 
pugners proceeded to a persuasion that the dogma 
Mrhich inculcated a confidence in these indul* 
gences must be erroneous* This doubt naturally 
gave rise to others respecting the power of the 
popes who promulgated them : to these again 
succeeded discussions on all the points of religious 
discipline and principally on the nature and 
obligation of vows. The first and most zealous 
proselytes gained by Zuinglius were the nuns of 
a convent at Zuric. As a proof of their faith 
in the doctrines gf their new preacher, they 
quitted their nunneiy, and the younger part of 
their number entered into the matrimonial state* 
Zuinglius himself, though a priest, and ad- 
vanced in years, married also. The innovations 
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Attracted the attention of the mag^istrates. Thote 
of Zuric approved of the conduct of their 
1 priest and his disciples. Not only were they 
'pleased to see bis opinions disseminated through 
the country under their own jurisdiction, but 
:they viewed with an evil eye those of the other 
cantons who, by prohibitory laws, retarded the 
progress of what was emphatically called ^^ thft 
Jleformation.*' . They assumed the title of Evan* 
gelick, and declared the reformed doctrine to be 
the puly true Gospel. 

In 1523 the Zurichians had gained over the 
.Grisons to the reformation. At this time the 
Roman-catholick cahtons, into which the ref- 
:fQrmation had not yet penetrated, thought it 
{their duty to adopt vigorous measures of pre- 
.caution against what they considered as dan;- 
gerous innovations. As the Roman-catholick 
cantcms formed a majority, they pronounced 
sentence of exclusion from the Helvetick con* 
jederacy against those which professed, or should 
profess, the new religion. Their anathema ac- 
cordingly, fell dti Zuric, Berne, Schaffhausen, 
and Appenzel, which already contained numerous 
advocates and proselytes of reformation, who were 
denominated non-conformists. 

But it was not only against the Roman churck 
that Zuinglius and his adherents had to contend* 
The far more arduous controversy was with one 
who was cherished . as a brother, and even re^ 
vered as one of the first champions of true re- 
ligion. The article of faith in which Zuinglius 
materially differed from Martin Luther, was the 
true meaning of the words used in the institution 
of the Lord's Supper ; the latter adopting them ir^ 
a strict literal sense, while Zuinglius considered 
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ihem as merely symbolical. At the desire of 
Philip landg^rave of Hesse, they in the month 
of September held a conference at Marburg, in 
the presence of the most eminent divines who 
l)ad separated from the church of Rome ; where 
though each persisted in his opinion, they yet 
inrted with cordial assurances of mutual regard 
«nd friendship. In consequence of these unfas^py 
^drfferences on rdigtoafi subjects krose the civil 
irars of Switzeriandl 

Three memorable battles were fought with the 
sasguHie mtrepidttf of i^ligious zeaL On the 
jiinUi of Jime* 1530^ the army of Zuric took 
post near the convent of CappeL Zuinglius, 
jwho was no stranger to batUes, having been 
|»reseiit at thoso of Novano and Marignan in 
4iie capacity of chaplain, desired to attend tliis 
lexpedition* Regai'dless of the remonetraiices <£ 
the senate, who opposed liis wishes on accoimt 
of the value of his iife, he mounted his steed, 
^^)ed a spear, and ibliowed the camp* An 
«ye-witness wrote thus from the camp :-t*^ It is 
admirable to behold what order and subordina- 
tion prevails among the multitude : the word qi 
£od is preached duly by Ulrick, Zuinglius, the 
abbot of Cappel, the priest of Kussnacht, and 
Jnany other learned divines* Not an osfth is 
pronounced, not a quarrel is heard of: we pray 
belbre and after each meal ; no cards or dice are 
ever seen ; not a prostitute is tolerated. We 
fiing, dance, and practice manly spoKs ; and are 
eager to encounter the fiemioners^** By the me- 
diation of the neutral cantons and the cities of 
Constance and Strasburg, hostilities were sus- 
pended for a time. 

The tranquillity thus psocured was, ho«vevep« 
of short duration. The five cantons learned 
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with the utmost indignation, that at a diet held 
at Zuric, on the 22d of May, 1531, the rc- 
ibrmed cities had, against the declared opinion 
df Zuinglius, who never ceased to preach and 
Tecommend forbearance, resolved to break off alt 
communication with them, and even to deprive' 
them" of the necessaries of life which they de- 
rived from those cities. After several fruitless 
attempts towards an accommodation, these can- 
tons published an hostile declaration against Zu- 
ric. They formed a camp at Zug, and sent de< 
tachments to ravage the free bailliages. Zuric 
was dilatoiy and undecided in its preparations. 
Zuinglius, who now saw the urgency of the case, 
found great difficulty in persuading the «enate 
hxid Rudolph Lavater, the military commander, 
to call together the forces of the canton. A 
small party was sent oi^t to meet the enemy, 
tvhose numbers by this time had increased to up- 
wards of eight thousand $ but this party was 
ordered not to hazard an engagement. On the 
tenth of October the senate at length ordered 
the great banner to be brought forth ; but in- 
stead of four thousand men, who heretofore had 
accompanied it, only seven hundred joined the 
standard. Zuinglius attended them as chaplain^ 
This detachment hastened with all possible speed 
across Mount Albis. Somei either from cow- 
ardice or disaffection, exclaimed, that they could 
not possibly arrive in time, and resolved not to 
ptx)ce'ed. *' As to me,** said Zuinglius, " I will^ 
in the name of God, advance and join our brave 
countrymen. I will either assist in rescuing 
them, or perish with them." At three in the 
/iftemoon the banner arrived at Cappel anjj 
3 A 2 
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joined the forces that had preceded) their whole 
strength new amounting to abput iwo thousand 
men. Barly on the next morning the catholick 
army drew out in complete armour, and close 
array. The leaders of Zuric deliberated in coun* 
cil whether they should abide their approach or 
withdraw. Rudolph Gallman, of the free bail* 
liagers, stepped forth, and stamping his foot on 
the ground — " This," cried he, " shall be my 
grave. God forbid that I should ever yield one 
single step to an enemy !" The cannonading be* 
gan at noon : the Zurichers avoided its first ef« 
ifects by falling on their faces? they then rose 
sind maintained an obstinate &ght for mope than 
two hours ; when about three /hundred of the 
most intrepid among the enemy forced them* 
selves into thp centre of them, as they were eiv. 
deavouring to form into two columns : some fled 
instantly, and threw the remainder into con* 
fusion. A person from the catliolick army came 
among them, and, personating one of their own 
number, represented to them the impoesibility 
of making an effectual stand, and exhorted them 
to retreat. They followed -his advice, and were 
pursued till night with tnuch slaughter. The 
triumphant foe then returned to the field of 
iattle, fell upon their knees, and returned thanka 
to the holy Virgin and all the saints for their 
victory ; they then sacked the camp of the Zu- 
I'ichians, and with horrid imprecations put to 
death the wounded, who had beenjeft behind* 
A few, less inhuman than the rest, took some 
of them prisoners, dressed their wounds, and 
afforded them shelter from tho intense cold« 
iSuinglius was.an^opg the woundied* ,H^ h^ 



been stunned and throiyn down by a shower of 
stones, and trampled , upon by the fugitives an^ 
their pursuers ; he recovered sevei:al tiinesy bu^ 
was too much exhausted to support himself* In 
his last effort he raised .hin^self upon his kneeSf 
and eixclaimed, '^ They may indeed kill the 
body, but they cannot destroy ^he soul ;" and 
then with clasped hands sind uplifted eyes, he 
once more fell backward. A catholick ^oldier> 
observing his quiyeHng lips, offered to bring him 
ji confesspr, to whiph he nodded dissent. A 
papt^un of Underwalden, who c^me by at the 
ixioment, fired with liply indignation against 
Ibe obdurate heretick^ pierced him through the 
neck. Thus fell UMck Zuinglius ; a man whom 
alLparties allow to have possessed an heroick spi* 
lit, a greater degree of moderation than most of 
the other reformers, uncommon sagacity, combine 
ed with profound a^d extensive learning and re- 
fined taste, lie was ever averse to compulsive 
measures, but at all times willinp^ to hazard his 
life in support of his firm persuasion. His man- 
pers were affable and conciliatoiy : he was a 
friend to .cheerfulness and innocent mirth ; and» 
though indulgent to others, severely rigid tO; 
>rards himself. The conquerors exulted in his 
fall ; they caused his body to be quartered by 
the ,hangman of Lucerne, and to be burnt ; ah4 
jest his ashes should become an object of venera- 
tion to his followers, they mixed pieces of hog'a 
JBesh with his mangled limbs. 

With Zuinglius also fell fifteen other learned 
divines, whom a sense of duty had brought in^o 
the field. The number of those who were slain 
on the part of Zuric, according to Bullinger, 
was five hundred and twelve ; and the loss of 
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the cathollcks did not exceed, according to the 
most exaggerated account, two hundred. Zurlc 
sent out fresh forces, which were joined by rei 
inforcements from Berne, Basle, Schaffliausen, 
and other places. These troops, however, met 
with new disasters, and the city was at length 
compelled to sue for a separate peace. A treaty 
was negociated and signed on the sixteenth of 
November. Each party was by this treaty con- 
firtned in the free exercise of its religion. Zuric 
agreed not to afford any protection to the re* 
ligion of the joint bailliages ; and the indemni-^ 
fication which the five ^cantons claimed for the 
expenses of the war was referred to the general 
pacification that remained to be concluded with 
Berne. It was further stipulated, that in any 
future diflferences the law of arbitration should 
be resorted to. The Bernese lost no time in 
following the example of th^ Zurjchians in ac- 
cepting terms similar to thQS^ which had re- 
stored peace to Zuric : irith the addition an4 
conditions that they should pay three thousand 
crowns to the five pantons for damages occa*- 
sioned to the abbey of Muri and other religious 
edifices ; that they should exempt Underwalden 
from all further claims ; and that the expenses 
of the war, amounting to five thousand crowns, 
should be paid jointly by Berne and ZuHc. 
This treaty was concluded by the mediation of 
the king of France, the duke of Savoy, the 
margrave of Baden, and some of the neutral 
cantons ; and was signed on the twenty-socond 
bf November. This unfortunate issue of the 
war greatly retarded the progress of" the rer 
formation ; which is the more to be lamente<|| 
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M it is now generaUy acknowledged that had the 
protestant cities unanimously peraevered, and 
had kept the field only a few days longer, the 
catholicks would havcf been compelled, by want 
of provisions, to hetve accepted Wf terms .ilvihicli 
the former might have prescribed to them* 
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CHAP. VI. 
Tifw of t fie Confederate and Jasociate State; 

HAVING thus far described the rise and pro- 
gress of the Helvetick union, it is necessary 
to bestow some attention on the nature of the con- 
nexion between the whole, or any part of the 
united cantons, with the several allies who may 
be distinguished as associate or confederate states. 
The former description belonged to the towns of 
St. Gall, Mulhausen, and Bienne ; the latter to 
the Grisons, the republick of the Vallais, Geneva, 
Neufchatel, and the bishop of Basle. The toiyn 
of St. Gall entered into an alliance with the six 
cantons, Zuric, Berne, Lucerne, Schweitz, and 
Glarus, after the abbots had put the Abbey under 
the protection of the confederacy. By this treaty, 
the inhabitants engaged not to enter into an al- 
liance without the approbation of the cantons, 
and in all disputes to submit to their judgment. 
St. Gall, from the date of this treaty, always fur- 
nished its quota of troops, and sent deputies to 
the different diets. 

Mulhausen, a little republick which is situated 
in Sundgau, a district of Alsace, about fifteen 
miles from Basle, held the most general alliance 
with the Helvetick cantons, of all the associated 
allies. It preserved the privileges which it had 
acquired from the emperors during the times of 
feudal tyranny, by contracting an alliance with 
Basle, Strasburg, and the towns of Alsace 
and Swabia ; and afterwards in the middle of the 
fifteenth centuiy with Berne, Fribourg, and So- 
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Iture. In 1513 it was admitted into the con* 
federacy ; which league preserved its independ* 
ence and liberties &t>m the encroachments of 
the empire on one hand) and from the attacks . 
of France on the other. 

The territory of Bienne lies between the lake : 
of that namC) and a chain of the Jura mountains. ^ 
It was not an independent state, as the bishop of 
Basle was its sovereign* It entered into an aili- 
apce vith Berne in 1 35$2, with Soleure in 1 S82, 
and with Fribourg in 1496. It was consequently 
qptnnected with France as an ally of the Helvetick 
body, and sent a representative to the annual 
diet. : 

The most considerable of all the allies of Swit- 
zerland was the republick of .the Gnsons, which 
was.cojmposed of three leagues $ the Grey League» 
the House of God, and the Ten Jurisdiction^, . 
I^ 1497 the Grey League, and in the following . 
year th^ League of God's House, entered into 
a perpetual treaty with Zuric, LuqemQ, Uri,. 
Schweitz, Underwalden» Zug, and Glaiis. The 
League of the Ten Jurisdictions was not included 
i^ the same treaty, yet it was considered as enti-^ 
tied to the same assistance and good ofHces of 
the cantons in consequence of its connexion' 
with the other two. The three leagues after-, 
wards formed a close alliance with Berne and 
Zuric, to whose mediation they frequently had 
recourse in disputes. By these treaties, the 
Orisons became the allies of the Swiss, and fur- 
nished the particular cantons with which tliey 
wei:e united, with succours, in case of invasion* 
They made several conquests in Lqmbardy ; and 
the Valteline, Chiavenne, and fiormeo, wei*e 
oeded to them at the treaty of perpetual peace: 
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between Francis I. and the Swiss ; but they were 

not included in the treaty of Soleure concluded 
between Louts XVL at^ tlie> other states of 
Swiuerland* 

The republick of the Vallais was idso a political 
body) composed of ten small comiiionwealths, 
caUed Dixains* The Upper Vallms comprised 
seven of these, and the Lower three* The Ushop 
of Sion was, in many respects, the sovereign 
over the greatest pi^ of this confederacy* In 
4he years 1416 and 1417 three Dixainsof the 
Vallais entered into an alliance with Lucerne* 
Uri, and Underwalden ; and about fifty years 
afterwards, the whole republick formed a perpe« 
tual treaty with these three cantons and that of 
Schweitz. In 1528 they formed a particular 
alliance with the seven catholick c^oitons, in de- 
fence of their common religion. Th6 VaHais^ 
like the Grisons, were not consulted in the HeK 
vetick diets, except in affairs of the highest 
importance* 

Geneva, whose history is giyen at lengthen the 
following pageS) often solicited to be admitted a 
jmember of the Helvetick union, but was always 
rejected. By different treaties with Beme^ Fri- 
bourg, and Zuric, this city was however consider- 
ed as an ally of the confederacy. 
' Neii^chatel aud Valliogin were seized by the 
cantons in 1512, during their war with France ; 
but after the treaty of peace> Louis XII. pre- 
, vailed upon them to deliver up these states to 
John of Hochberg, as heir to Louis of Orieans - 
from whom they had been wrested* Thus 
though Neufchatel and Vallingin remained under/ 
the sovereignty of a limited monarchy, their privi- 
leges were placed under die^ protection of -Berne ' 
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tnd* Fribourg, who w^ arbiters in all disputes 
between the people and their sovereign, and who 
often decided against that sovereign's will. These 
states were therefore considered as independent 
of the Gennanick body, and a neutral power 
in all the wars between France and the emperor. 
Religious zeal occasioned particular treaties be- 
tween the cathoiick cantons atid the allies who 
professed the same religion* An alliance of this 
sort was concluded between the cantons and the 
bishop of Basle in 1579, and renewed at different 
periods. The territory of the bishop formed two 
£^eral divisioiis: the first was situated to the 
>«outh of the celebrated pass of Pierre Pertuis, and 
made part c^ Switzerland ; the second, to the 
north of the same boundary, included that dis- 
trict situated within the German empire. In 
the former lies the ^ley of St. Imier : and the 
latter comprises those c^ Leffen, Delmont, and 
Munster ; a tract of country which, in point <)f 
beautiful and romantick scenery, is not surpassed 
by any part of Switzerland. The first alliance which 
the inhabitants of this delightful country made 
with Berne, was contracted in 1484 ; when that 
canton, and the bishop of Basle, respectively sup- 
ported two candidates for the provostship of 
Munster. The Bernese took possession of th« 
whole valley, and exacted homage from the in- 
habitants ; but at the treaty of Conrandelin they 
restored the valky to the bishop, on the following 
conditions : that the inhabitants should be main- 
tained in all their privileges^ continue as co- 
burgers with Berne under the protection of that 
republick, remain neuter in case of war with 
Berne and the bishop, and follow the standard of 
the former when she was engaged in hostilities 
Vol. XVIII. 3 B 
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with any foreign *po\rer. This treaty of co-burgh- 
ership, renewed at different intervals, was the 
cause of frequent quarrels between Berne and the 
bisliop, and in 1 705 and 1711 occasioned an open 
rupture. These disputes were finally settled at 
the pacification of Arau, when the bishop ratified 
the co-burghership> confirmed all the rights and 
privileges of the inhabitants, and consented to 
the mediation and interference of Berne, who an- 
nually sent one of its magistrates to the vall^ of 
Munster for the purpose of inquiring if the civil 
and religious imtnunities were kept inviolate. 

Such was the nature of the connexion of Swit- 
zerland with its associate or confederate allies* 
And notwithstanding some of these states weipe 
allied only with particular cantons ; yet if any of 
ihem were attacked^ those cantons with whom 
they were in alliance not oi^y supplied them with 
succours, but required the joint aid of the other 
cantons, who united in th^ir defence either as 
immediate guarantees or as auxiliaries of the im« 
mediate guarantees. 
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CHAP, VII. 



IHm the Battle of Cafifiel in ISSXjtothe Peace of 
Weatfiha&a in 1647. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the fuel whic^ re- 
ligious zeal afforded to the passions of men 
of different i^ersuasions during the progress of the 
reformation, the means supplied by the constitu- 
tion of the Swiss union for allaying the flames of 
civil discord still preserved the vigour of the con- 
federacy : notwithstanding the bloody wars into 
which this brave and interesting, people were be- 
trayed by their unhappy difference of religious 
sentithents, they were still indissolubly unite^ 
tio each other by a kindred spirit of liberty and 
independence. From the peace of 153 1 9 which 
followed the defeat of the Protestants at Cappel^ 
history has recorded scarcely any pubHck transac- 
tions of the Swiss during a period of more than 
two centuries, excepting the detail of the various 
alliances which different states formed with fo« 
, reign powers, and the many eminent services 
rendered by their troops to the sovereigns in whose 
amnies they were at various times engaged. 

Some partial contests among themselves how- 
ever still agitated the cantons. Four cantons, 
two of which were the principal ones, had adopt* . 
ed the reformation ; seven remained firmly adr 
dieted to the faith of their ancestors ; and the 
other two admitted both religions into their 
country, and even th6ir senates. Of the twenty? 
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three subject districts, only Morat and Gran- 
son became wholly protestant ; sixteen retain- 
ed their formtjr cixsed, and five admitted both 
religions. Among their allies, Geneva, Neuf- 
chatel, Bienne, Mulhausen, and the town of St. 
Gall, renounced the doctrine of Rome ; while 
the little republick of Gcrsau and the abbey of En- 
gelbei'g persisted in their ancient modes of wor- 
ship. In the Grison leagues, after consideiabte 
disturbances and many fluctuations, both creedft 
were at length admitted by publick authority. 
The reformation at one tim« liad made progre» 
in the Vallais, the Valtcline, and the Italian bail> 
liag€S ; but popery at last prevailed, and at Lo- 
qarno those who refused to adhere to the establish- 
ed doctrines were compelled to quit the country ; 
on Which occasion no less than sixty families, 
among whom were several of considerable no^ 
withdrew to Zuric, and contributed essentially 
to promote the commerce and manufactures of 
that already flourishing city. This leligious 
separation was by no means in all places topo- 
graphical; the inhalntants of differait persuasions 
in many places lived promiscuously togetheri 
and many large fomilies were divided into 
branches, whose c<Mitradictory belief and stem 
fanaticism frequently proved tlie source of der 
structive feuds and great calamities. 

In 1580 the Boromcan or Holy League took 
place. Cai^inal Charles Boromeo^ archbishop of 
Milan, a prelate of uncommon courage, tried every 
method of reclaiming the confederates to the pale 
of his church. The five old catholick cantons had 
already entered into an alliance with the Vallais, 
as well for the purpose of protection, as of pro- 
pagating their own religion : and at the mstiga^ 
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t!6n of the cardinal, they formed a compact for 
the same purpose with the bishop of Basle* John 
Francis 3onom, bishop of Vencelli, had by this 
time arrived in , Switzerland in the character of 
nuncio* He had been received with great ppmp 
and solemnity by the seven catholick cantons, but 
was refused admittance into the Vallais and the 
Grisons. This prelate forwarded with earnest 
zeal the league which cardinal Boromeo had in^ 
dustriously promoted among the catholick confer 
derates : by introducing monastick orders for the 
jmrpose of making converts, and by enforcing the 
decrees of the council of Trent, he soon alarmed 
the protestant states, who plainly perceived that 
his grand object was to suppi-ess the reformation* 
Accordingly, when he entered the gates of Berne 
unexpectedly with a numerous retinue, chiefly 
consisting of ecclesiasticks, the whole body of the 
citizens received him with marks of disapproba- 
tion ; and the magistrates sent a deputation to re* 
present to him the danger to which he exposed 
himself, and to urge the necessity of his departure. 
He acquiesced, and withdrew ; but not until 
he had experienced some insults from the popu-* 
lace. His complaints concerning this reception 
were so vehement, that an open rupture between 
Berne and the catholick cantons would have en- 
sued, had not the neutral cantons interfered and 
accomplished a reconciliation. 

When discord has once invaded a country, the 
most trifling incident may be easily converted 
into a cause of jealousy and contention. About 
this time the acceptance of the reformed Gre- 
gbrian calendar, which was proposed by the coun* 
cil of Trent, became a cause of serious controi- 
fpr%Y and warm opposition. The seven calhfit 
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•lick cantons Admitted it without hesitation ; hot 
the other sisc, considering it as an attempt of 
Rome to encroach upon their independence, pe- 
remptorily rejected the proposal ; and this trifling 
affair contributed to widen the breach that had 
already in a great degree estranged the cantons 
from each other. One of the reasons assigned by 
the peasants of Claris, both protestants and ca- 
tholicks, is not a little ludicrous. At the upper 
extremity of the principal valley on the frontier 
of the Grison country, is a natural aperture in 
a rock, called St. Martin's hole, through which, 
on the thiixl of March and the third of Septem^- 
ber, old style, the sun at noon shines on the 
church steeple of the village of Elms. The pea- 
sants, when the new calendar was offered them, 
rejected it with indignation, observing, that 
should they admit it, the sun would no longer 
dart its rays on that steeple on those periodiod 
days« 

In 1581 a difference that had arisen at Mul- 
hausen between two brothers, Jacob and Matthias 
Finnin^r, and some of their fellow-citizens, 
concerning a copse of no great extent in their 
neighbourhood, proved the cause of a feud which 
was not terminated without much misery and 
bloodshed. The Finningers were cast, and, con« 
sidering themselves aggrieved, they appealed to 
the cantons ; and arbitrators from Basle and Zuric 
confit^med the sentence which had been pro- 
nounced against them. Jacob, incensed at the 
decree, appealed to the catholick cantons, raised 
a faction in the city, and spoke injuriously of the 
senate; he was imprisoned and afterwards ba« 
nished i and his brother Matthias voluntarily fol- 
lowed him into exile. The catholick cantons warmly 
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espoused their cause* sent deputies to demand 
the reinstatement of the two brethren) and, their 
demand being rejected^ they renounced their al- 
liance with the citjr-^-Some years after, the fac- 
tion which arose from this occasion became suf- 
ficiently powerful to depose the magistracy, and 
to institute^ new senate* The leaders took arms^ 
seized on the publick granaries and wine-ceUars, 
and caused seals to be affixed to the treasury. A 
criminal court was established by them, at which 
Matthias Finninger presided :• upon which most 
of the principal inhabitants fled from the city, 
and in their turn invoked the interference of the 
proteslant cantons* Notwithstanding the party 
which now triumphed in Mulhausen was openly 
countenanced by the catholicks, and possessed a 
decided superiority oVer the protestant interest, 
yet the protestant cantons, and Claris, aware 
that this infraction of an established constitution 
was a dangerous violation of the fundamental 
laws of the confederacy, determined at length to 
follow up their ineffectual attempts to conciliate 
by coercive means* 

An attack was accordingly made upon the city 
by the troops of Zuric, Berne, and Schaff hausen, 
on the HthofJune, 1587. One of the gates of 
the city was forced open by a petard ; and about 
one hundred of the confederates, with Lewis 
D'Erlach, the commander in chief, at their head, 
rushed into the town, where they were met by 
the exasperated burghers and their new masters* 
After a severe contest and much bloodshed, the 
latter were nearly overpowered, when4)ne of the 
, burghers found means to drop the portcullis in 
the gate* The party who had entered the town 
were thus cut off from all succour) and were in 
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their turn reduced to the greatest extremity- 
They dispersed, in hopes of escaping the fury of 
the citizens by concealment : but many surren- 
dered upon the conditions of the laws of war, 
that their lives should be spared. This condition 
Was granted, but was most infamously braken. 
The prisoners were conducted to a remote place 
behind the convent, and theie inhumanly butch- 
ered. Meanwhile the |>esiegers used their utmost 
efforts to force a way into the town, and rescue 
their gallant brethren, they succeeded at length 
in breaking down the portcullis with their battle- 
axes, crowded in great numbers through the 
gate, and spread throughout the city. Eriach, who 
had been wounded in the thigh, being now once 
more surrounded by his friends, repeatedly called 
out, " Peace, peace !" and exerted himself, 
though in vain, to stop the carnage* The sun 
was setj and the din of arms, the shouts of the 
conquerers, the ones of the wounded and ex- 
piring, and the shrit^ks of women and children, 
-added to the gloom of night, spread the ut- 
most horror and desolation throughout the city. 
The burghers, whose rash daring spirits were now 
broken, brought forth their deposed magistrates, 
Ziegler and Hartman ; presented them in chains 
to the infuriated assailants ; and, throwing aside 
their weapons, in the name of these venerable 
hostages implored for mercy. The women were 
called upon to join their supplications : they came 
forth with their childrer^ in their cradles, and 
placed them in rows before them, as a barrier 
against the spreading havock* This sight softened 
the fury of the conquerors : Eriach proclaimed a 
cessation of hostilities, and was instantly obeyed. 
The two aged bui*gom asters, and the toWB clerk; 
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who had been with them cast into pria^n, ware 
immediately rekased ; and aU Ihr oitiaens who 
had borne arms were put into oonlinemeni* On 
the 30th of June, deputies arrived from ZuriCf 
Berne, Glaris, Basle, and Schaffhausen, and es^ 
tablished a court for the trial of the delinquents* 
All who appeared to have been mere auxiliaries, 
among whom were two hundred Austrians, werie 
immediately released, and suffered to departs 
The citisBens were distinguished into two classes ;. 
the ringleadeins, and those who had been evidently 
seduced* Among the former, heavy charges were 
brought against two desperate adventurers, Dum* 
mel and Langenstein: they were convictcfd of 
having fomented the sedition, and committed 
more slaughter than any insurgents ; the former 
was sentenced to be beheaded, and the tetter to 
be hanged. These 'were the only delinquents 
who suffered in the city. The deposed magis* 
trates were reinstated, and the deputies, having 
made some arrangements for the future security 
of the town, retired amidst the blessings and ac« 
clamations of the inhabitants. The Finningers, 
the original cause of all these calamities, had with* 
drawn from the city before the siege, under pre* 
tence of going in quest of further aid. Jacob 
was seized m the month of August in the terri* 
tones of Berne, ^nd, as a disturber of the publick 
peace, he was publicly beheaded. 

The attack upon the city of Geneva in 1602, 
under the command of the sieur d'Albigny, at 
the instance of the duke of Savoy will be more 
properly noticed in the history of that republick^ 

Among the melancholy effects of the religious 
lends which arose out of the , reformation, the 
wars which for a long period of time ravaged tho 
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coantry of the Grisons afford a striking eicampic* 
Small and apparently unimportant as were the 
Grisons and their dependencies^ 3ret the situa- 
tion of affairs in Europe about the year 1 340 ren- 
dered this little territory the scene of long and 
bloody contention be£fl^een the most powerful 
potentates of the age. The Valteline, a province 
subject to the republick of the Grisons, was so 
situated in relation to the territories of Austria and 
of Venice, that it became the policy of each of 
these states to obtain an influence in the councils 
of its government. The Grisons were already 
torn by contending factions within itself; each 
of which pleaded religion as their ostensible mo- 
tives, while private interests in fact regulated ail 
their movements. 

It was about the year 1603 that the count de 
Fuentes, at that time Spanish governor of Milan, 
under the instructions of his ministers, used every 
method of estranging the Grisons from their state 
of amity with France and Venice. Among other 
measures, he erected a strong fort on the confines 
of the Valteline, and called it by his own name* 
On the other hand, the Venetian and French 
agents not only laboured to defeat this project cf 
the Spaniard, but used all means of persuasion to 
procure an alliance with the leagues^ This event 
jgave rise to two relentless parties, which, under 
the names of the Spanish and the Venetian ^- 
tions, became the cause of a long chain of mi* 
aeries which afQicted this devoted country. 

In the first instance the Spanish faction pre* 
vailed, and the Venetian envoy was ordered to 
quit the country : the most summary proceedings 
vrere instituted against several individuals, and 
even communities, who bad been open in thgip 
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Attachment 16 the Venetian interest. A pow^r- 
&d opposition however arising, the leaders of 
the Spanish faction found it expedient to quit 
the country. In 1618 the governor of Milan, in 
consequence of this turn of affairs, broke off all 
intercourse with the leagues, and by the distresses 
occasioned by this conduct, added to the existing 
wiimositiea, which soon broke out against all who 
avowed or favoured the Spanish cause* A cri- 
minal court was in^ituted at Coire, which after 
declapng a general toleration of religion, sent 
several catholicks to the scaffold. The bishop of 
Coire himself became obnoxious to this tribunal : 
he was deposed and banished ; his property con- 
fi$cated ; and it was ordered that if ever he re- 
turned to the territories of the republick, he should^ 
without further trial, be publicly beheaded. The 
city of Coire having shown a predilection for the 
Spanish party was amerced in a considerable sum. 
The heads of the Venetian party sent deputies to 
the king of France and to the cantons to justify 
their proceedings ; and received ftom the former 
the most positive assurances of his favour and pro- 
tection* The exiles on the other hand appeared 
before the general diet df the Helvetick confe- 
deracy, and complained of the proceedings of the 
Venetian party, and implored the interposition of 
the diet* Their antagonists were here confronted 
with them ; and after a patient hearing and a long 
discussion, it was determined to send a deputa- 
tion to the leagues to exhort them to dissolve the 
criminal court, to revise its sentences, and for this 
purpose to grant safe-conduct to the exiles, that they 
might appear in their own defence. The catholick 
cantons even declared, that unless the sanguinary 
tribunal were immediately abolished, tliey wouM 



adopt compulsive measares. This peretnptoiy 
requisition was actuatt^ complied with towards 
the end of the year, but tranquillity was fiir from 
being restored* 

In the beginning of this year Uie rage 
^* ^' of party distinguish^ itself with more rage 
than erer. The Spanish faction n^w as- 
sumed the ascendancy, and retaliated upon their 
adversaries the cruel^ which had been practised 
upon thenite New victims of popular fury were 
aelected ; a loose was given to the savage passicxis 
of the populace ; and general dismay andconster- 
natioQ spread itself among the inhabitants. A 
third or neutral party now arose, whose object 
was to bring about a mutual amnesty upon condi- 
tion that none of the Plaata family which beaded 
the Spanish faction, nor of the Salts family which 
was the chief of the other party, should, during a 
certun period, hcJd any publick office ; that no fo- 
reign pensions should be received by in^vidoals ; 
and that no foreign minister should be suffered to 
reside in the country* This proposal was adopted ; 
and served to counterbalance, but by no means to 
allay, the violence of the two contending .parties* 
The Balis or Venetian faction raised a criminal 
tribunal at Davos, in the league of the Ten Juris- 
dictions ; which in its turn proceeded with esices- 
slve rigour to infiict tortures, fmes* and capital 
punishments, upon the friends, relations^ and de- 
pendants, oftbePlantas. 

Meanwhile the rage of bigotry burst out with 
unexampled fury in the subject province of the 
Valteline« After repeated murmurs, aad various 
attempts to exclude the pcotestantsiram the pro- 
vince, on the 19th of July, in the year l€taQ, the 
alarm-bells tolled early in .the. morning through- 
out the valley ; and a massacre instantly began. 
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tlie particulars of which have filled all Euratpe 
with horror* Several of the magistrates and 
their deputies^ with numbers of the protestant 
dergfy were butchered with the most remorseless 
cruelty* Si%ty persons were murdered at Tirano : 
at Teglio the assassins, after putting to death a 
jninister hi the pulpit and a great part of his con- 
jugation, demolished the church : at Sondrio 
they stormed the palace in which the governor 
resided, and dragged him and his family into En- 
gadine, saying diey would no longer submit to 
the sway of hereticks : and the houses of all the 
protestants were pillaged and demolished. The 
peasants, in hopes of exempting themselves from 
future payment of their dues, were particularly 
liostile to their lords, landlords, and creditors ; 
they pursued with cruelty the unhappy fugitives^ 
who sought refuge in the mountains, woods, and 
remote caverAs ; they hurled many of them, with 
their wives and innocent children, down steep pre- 
cipices, or cast them into rivers and torrents ; 
many perished by the hands of their brothers, 
who coveted their property. The horrors of this 
«nd many subsequent days of havock and dismay 
«retoo shocking for narration. The duke of 
Feria, a govemoa* of Milan, never cleared himself 
from the imputation of having abetted this most 
dreadful conspiracy. 

The evils of civil discord having about this 
lime arrived at a pitch in the Valteline that 
seemed no longer supportable^ a diet which met 
at C<»re applied to most of the neighbouring 
states to lendv their aid towards quelling the fatsd 
disturbances : but Austria, the Catholick cantoosy 
and even France) were deaf to their entreaties ; 
and when Berne and Zuric at length resolved t9 
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ftcnd two regiments to assist in restottng the ti%li« 
quilHtf of the leagues, the catholick confederated 
tised violent means to impede the march of these 
auxiliaries. In this, however, they did not suc- 
ceed, these forces having taken a circuitous route 
through the province of Tockenburgh, On the 
22d of August the regiments entered the Valte- 
line, and the insurgents immediately dispersed ; 
even the Spaniards, after various obstinate con* 
fiicts, evacuated the valley. 

At length, through the mediation of France, 
It treaty was concluded at Madrid, on the 25th of 
April, 1 62 ] , according to which the Grison leagues 
were to be reinstated in the Valteline. None 
of the parties, however, considered themselves 
bound by this treatV) and fresh troubles com- 
menced. 

The deplorable state of this distracted people 
Was at length taken into serious consideration at a 
general diet of the Swiss cantons. On this occa- 
sion the deputy of Zuric delivered a speech 
highly worthy of being recorded. " The Rhsetiaa 
: cagues," said he, " are a mirror for us all. In 
vain arc their inlets almost impervious, and their 
rocks tower far above the clouds ; in vain are 
their men endowed with heroick valour ; and in 
Vain do they confide in the sacred ties which untie 
them to powerful neighboui^. None of these 
advantages will avail them, if domestkk strife 
rends their very vitals. We have taught varknis 
mighty nations how difficult it is te subdue men 
who are determined to be free, and firmly re- 
solved to defend, to the last drop of blood, them'- 
selves, their property, and independence : but 
should we abandon our Rhsetian allies, we shall 
teach those very nations, that by sowin^^ diasen* 
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tions among uftt they may not only vanqui^ theae 
leagues, but, without any extraordinary efforts, 
.subvert even the confederacy to which we owe 
our welfare and security. Can we without se- 
nous apprehensions, behold the further aggran* 
dizement of the enormous power of Austria, 
which already, by its possession of the Tyrol) the 
hither Austria, Buiigundy, and Milan, hems us 
in on every side ? Onanimity, believe me, my 
friends, perfect unanimity, is our only rock of 
security ; and with it We shall at all times be 
greatly formidable, if not invincible." This Ian* 
guage produced conviction ; and the diet unani- 
mously agreed to send deputies to the archduke 
of Aostria and the duke o£ Feria, to request a 
cessation of hostilities, and a free intercourse 
with the respective territories of the contending 
parties* The intercession was not wholly re- 
jected ; but it was not immediately productive of 
the desired effect. ' 

On the 1 6th of January the Orisons were 
compelled to subscribe at Milan, throe i'^kP* 
conventions highly prejudicial to their in* 
tertsts* According to these, the papal hierarchy 
was to be restored in its full splendour ; the Spa^ 
niards were at all times to be allowed a free pas* 
sage thrmigh • t^e Orison country ; protestants 
were, In less than six months, to dispose of all 
their property in the Valteline, and to quit the 
valley, and to submit to other humiliating condi- 
tions* 

The protestants in the Orisons were now 
oppressed with more thsHi usual rigour; and 
received such insults and ill-treatments from 
the Austrian troops dispersed through their val- 
leys, that at,length the iahabitants of the Pretti* 
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gftu rose agiifiikt their tyrants, and expelled them. 
The Austrian general collected some forces*and 
returned ifnto the valley, but was immediately re- 
pulsed ; the cohquerors, having taken Mayenfidd 
cm the first of June, advanced beft>re Coire. The 
heads of tht kagues now met at Coire, and oti 
the 2rth of June declare « general ahmesty, and 
sblemnly repealed the trelities of Milan. 

A new inroad was attempted on the side of 
Engadine, and the Austiians once more pene- 
trated into the Prettigau. The distresses of the 
wretched people of the leagues had now arrived 
at a degree that baffies all description. The win- 
ter was approaching, and most of their habitations 
lay in ruins ; their cattle had been carried off, and 
their provisions had been consumed by rapacious 
hosts that had at different times overrun their 
country ; the flower of their youth had fallen in 
the many bloody conflicts "which they had sus- 
tained ; the horrors of war were succeeded by 
famine, and famine by a train of diseases ; and in 
the midst of these accumulated calamities, they 
were incessantly harassed by the cruelties and 
barbarities of the Austrian soldiery, by whom 
they were still sunwmded. 

The king of France at length turned &n 
Tfi2? ^y® ^^ compassion upon this hapless 
people, and resolved, in conjunction with 
Savoy and Venice, to effectuate the deliverance 
and restoration of their old ally. This, however, 
could not be eflected by mediation ; and Spain 
in conjunction with the Pope on one hand, and 
France united to Savoy and Venice on the other, 
were now renewing their hostile prepai*ations, 
which threatened the utter destruction of this al- 
ready exhausted country, when> on the 5th of- 
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March) France and Spain concluded a a. D. 
treaty of peace at Mencon in Arragon, 1526. 
the conditions fof which^ as far as they 
related to the Grisons, were indeed favourable in 
appearance^ but« in &ct, by no means advan« 
tageous. The three subject provinces were no- 
minally restored to the leagues ; but the powers 
of the government^ especially in religious mat« 
ters, wer^ so circumscribed) that total alienation 
would have been far preferable to such migator^ 
sovereignty* In the mean time the fortresses in 
the three, subject provinces were dismantled, the 
foreign troops evacuated the country, the people 
reluctantly submitted to the dependence to which 
they had been doomed by the contracting powers* 
None but the Catholick religion was to be tolerated, 
and the people were to choose their own magis- 
trates. In consequence the people of the Valteline 
chose a council of Regency, consisting chiefly of 
the authors of the rebellion, at the head of which 
they placed Robustell, the principal ringleader. 
Thus, after many years of incessant alarms, blood- 
shed, devastation, and distressses of every de- 
scpption, this unhappy country was once more 
restored to a temporary tranquillity, and a quatifir 
ed independeuce* 

In this year the Swiss cantons, prudently ^ jy 
anticipating the probable consequences to 1540. 
themselves of that unhappy war which 
during: thirty years raged over alt Europe, resolv- 
ed to raise asufl^cieot force to secure the inlets 
to their own country* la order to defray the 
.expenses of this armament, a tax of one thou* 
^undth part. upon the capital of every hidividual 
was adopted. Some partial insurrections of the 
^nprnnt gr jealous peasantry were the result i^- 
2C2 
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thb new taxi^ion, which, however, tile pvompt, 
energy of the government, combined with a wise 
moderation, soon suppressed ; and two of th« 
most guilty of the ringleadefs were punished 
with death, while rewards were bestowed 4]pQn 
those who had i«mained loyal in the midst of in- 
surrection* Meanwhile the Swedish general 
Wrangle had aaually penetrated to the borders 
•f the lake of Constance, and by possessing him- 
%elf of the town and castle of Bregenz, bad ob- 
tained the commsmd of the passes into the Tyrol, 
l^e Swiss Orisons, and even into Italy. At the 
same time, the French under marshal Turenne, 
co-opemting wkh the Swedes, covered a large 
portion of the northern frontiers of HeWeda, md 
were not always restrained by the neutrality of 
the Swiss* On the other hand, the archduke of 
Austria demanded of the confederates a supply 
of troops for the defence of his territories, in vir- 
tue of the hereditary union. This demand, at 
such a crisis of their affairs, the Swiss did not 
comply with ; and all that the -archduke <:ouid ob- 
tain from them was a free passagefor his soldiers 
through the Grisoa counUy. The Italian Iron- 
tiers of Switzerland were at the same time ex- 
posed to the hostile attacks of the Spanish go- 
vernor of Milan, who, in order to guard against 
any sudden attac^'on the side of the Rh^tian Alps, 
had collected a cc«ieickrafale force ^ and secured all 
the posts imd garnsons to the furthest extremity 
of the lake of Como* Thus surrounded on all 
sides by contendjftg armies, the' Swiss waved 'all 
private feuds and animosities, and sent deputies to 
a diet, which first assembid at Zuric, and after 
removed to the town of Wyl in I'hurgau in order 
tp he Dcarer to th« scene of action^ This die& 



sent a deputadoii' to general Wrangle, to remind 
him of the friendship sobsis^ng between the two 
nations, and to remonstrate against his further ap- 
proach towards their frontiers* The Swede re* 
turned a courteous answer, and soon after led his 
forces intoFranconia ; and the French about the 
same- time withdrew into, the dutchy of Wertem- 
burg. The belligerent powers, being at length 
weary of war, listened to offers of accommoda- 
tion, and sent plenipotentiaries to a congress, 
which assembled in the Westphalian cities of 
Munster and Osnabruck* The confederate can- 
tons, though not immediately implicated in the 
war, resolved, nevertheless, to avail themselves of 
the opportunity which the assembly of this, con- 
gress afforded them, of establishing a right which 
had long been an object of contention between 
them and the empire. Some of the cantobs, and 
particularly. Basle, had often complained that 
their inhabitants had been summoned before the 
imperial chamber of Spire, which assumed a ju- 
risdiction the Swiss had never acknowledged, uid 
against which they had repeatedly remonstrated 
with the emperor* This and some other points 
of supremacy which the cantons thought they 
had a right to assert, induced them to name a re- 
presentative to the congress, in order to have 
their absolute independence authenticated by the 
general recognition of the principal powers of 
Europe* Their choice for this important mission 
fell upon John Rudolph Wetstein, burgomaster 
of Basie^ who in every respect proved himself 
worthy of the confidence that was reposed in 
him. He found great reluctance on the part of 
I the imperialists ^ but the French and Swedish 
• plenipotentiaries seeming inclined to &w>ur the 
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claims of Switzerland, the court of Vienna, un- 
willing to sacrifice the sole merit of gratifying 
the Swiss nation to those two powers? gradually 
acquiesced in their demands ; and the confede- 
racy was acknowledged in the sixth article of the 
treaty of Westphalia, as a state wholly indepen- 
dent of the empire, and consequently of every 
power or jurisdiction upon earth. 
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CHAP. VIIL 



Ffom the BuurreeHsn qf the Peasantry in 1652) ^9 
thk Treaty ^Baden in i71S* 

ONE of the most remarkable epochs in the 
history of Switzerland is the insurrection of 
the peasantry about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

During the long and destructive war which 
was terminated by the treaty of Westphalia, the 
princes of the empire had been induced to raise 
their larger coins to nearly twice the nominal 
value of their intrinsick worth ; and, in consequence 
of this proceeding, some of the Swiss cantons 
found it expedient to reduce the standard weight 
of some of their fractional coins nearly one-half* 
After the conclusion of the war, tlie currency- 
having been restored to its original value,^ the 
cantons of course ordered their light money to 
be reduced from its nominal to its actual value : 
at the same time, however, providing against the 
inconveniences of a sudden change by a decree^ 
that all rents, dues, and taxes, should continue to 
be received at the raised valuation. This regula* 
tien* though as equitable as circumstances per* 
mitied, was nevertheless troublesome in its ope- 
ration, and to the uninformed peasantry it ap- 
peared as an act of injustice onginating in the ma- 
gistracy. 

About the same period the magistrates, in order 
to prevent the ii^e^ueut scarcity of dalt, and the 
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mischiefs resulting from an occasiona] want of it> 
took the supply of this necessary, and of the 
article of gunpewder, into their own exclusive 
hands, and thus became monopolizers of the two 
branches of trade. The country-people mur- 
mured greatly at this encroachment upon their 
rights ; and a new duty imposed upon the ex«. 
portatipn of cattle, and an excise upon wine, be* 
came at the same time additional causes of com- 
plaint« The principal cause of disaffection among 
the peasants, however, was the conduct of several 
of the bailiffs. These persons being at this time 
elected by the votes of some of the principal of*; 
ficers of the state, oftep obtained their employ- 
ment by corrupt means, ^nd sometimes became 
obnoxious to the people by their extortions an4 ' 
injustice. The feelings of indignation and re»: 
aentment which the mal-administration of the$e* 
governors excited, the magisterial monopoly and 
the excise laws no doubt aggravated ; and when, 
once the spirit of disaffection is fomented, there 
is always to be found a number of lesser or even 
of imaginary evils to increase the agitation and 
fitiU further to stimulate the fury of the populace* 
The first publick marks of disaffection were ex- 
hibited by the peasants of Lucerne in the year • 
1652. The district of Eiitilbach sent deputies , to 
the capita], to demand that the coin should be 
continued at its highest nominal value, or that 
they should be allowed to pay their repts and pub* 
lick contribiuioijis in kind. They vere referr«[l by 
the senate to ia committee^ whose con^ucj^ was so: 
unbecomingly imperiou&s that the deputies quitted 
them with disgust, and filled the whole country 
with their clamours and discontent* Eai^y^in 
1553, three collectors were «ei),t to a village in 



the same district, to demand the payment of some 
dues* The peasants instantly seized them, bound 
and gagged them, and led them publicly out of the 
village amidst the general tumult of the inha- 
iMtants, who declared, that if ever they or any 
other collectors should return, they would be 
much more severely treated. The senate, taking 
alarm, sent their avoyer with a number of eccle- 
niastical and other deputies to quell the disturb^ 
ances. These persons were received by the elders 
<tf the district with great solemnity ; but the peo- 
ple, seizing the first moment of the absence of 
their elders, armed themselves with clubs, and 
threatened the deputies with acts of violence* On 
the fbUowing morning the insurgents were again 
in arms ; they hung out a white flag, and collect- 
ed great numbers from all the neighbouring vil- 
lages : they paraded about fourteen hundi^ in 
number, before the house where the deputies re- 
sided, and, without showing them the least mark 
of respect, repaired to the church, whither they 
summoned the deputies to attend them. In the 
most peremptory language they demanded redress 
concerning the coin, a repeal of several duties, 
and an abrogation of the fines imposed upon them 
by the extortionate bailiffs. The deputies remon- 
strated that they were not authorized to make 
these concessions, and referred them to the su- 
preme legislature : the peasants persisted in their 
demands, and intimated that their neighbours of 
Berne were ready to join in the common cause* 
The Cathollck cantons, with a view to restore tran- 
quillity, sent a formal deputation to Lucerne, 
which called upon the insurgents to lay their 
grievances in temperate and respectful language 
before their owh superiors, or before them them- 
selves^ should they be accepted as arbiters. The 
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peasants drew up twenty seven attides^ wlnck 
the deputies presented to the senate, who author- 
ized them to accede to some, but positively re- 
jected the greater niimben The peasants, upon 
receiving this answer, seized and confined the de- 
puties, took possession of the principal posts in the 
country, cut off all communication with the city, 
and threatened to conrmtt the utnnost vidence* 
The magistrates immediately had recourse to the 
remedy provided by the constitution : they sent 
their requisition to Zuric, whereby they officially 
summoned all the cantons ; and auxiliaries soon 
collected from various quarters in and round Lu- 
cerne* The insurgents, being apprised of the 
vigorous measures that had been taken, liberated 
the deputies, and requested them to offer tetvns 
of accommodation. They accordingly interced- 
ed, and obtained for the deluded people some 
moderate conditions, which were ratified on the 
! 3th of March, and restored a temporary tran- 
quillity to the disordered state. 

The spirit of insurrection which was thus fcr 
a time suppressed in Lucerne, spread rapidly 
among the peasants of £mmenthal, and other 
parts of the territories of Berne; who, when 
called upon according to the constitution to march 
against Lucerne, refused on various pretences to 
obey the summons. While Zuric was devising 
means to bring about a compromise, SchaSliauHeny 
Baste, and Mulhausen, fomented the discontents 
by sending considerable bodies of troops to Bruck 
and Aran, and urging the necessity of speedy 
.coercion. The peasants spread the alarm through 
the country, came in force towards Amu, and 
exclaimed loudly against the intervention of fo- 
reign troops. The burghers of the towns upon 
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the banks of the Aar having engaged to defend 
their own walls, the auxiliaries withdrew. Hav- 
ing thus far accomplished their point, the in* 
surgents acquired more boldness, and roamed 
throughout the country in wild disorder. They 
formed an assembly at Langenthal, which sent de» 
puties to fieme to propose terms. This con* 
ierence, however, and many subsequent ones, 
proved ineffectual, on account of the increasing 
arrogance of the insurgents. Their leaders ap- 
plied to France for aid, and proposed an alliance ; 
but the French ambassador rejected the offer 
with disdain, and promised to co-operate eameslly 
with the magistrates against their seditious sub- 
jects. An accommodation soon afterwards took 
place through the interposition of the protestant 
cantons. Scarcely however had it iseen con- 
eluded, when the peasants of Lucerne renewed 
the rebellion, and stigmatized with a charge of 
il^anness and cowardice the Berne peasants, for 
their submission to the deputies of the Protestant 
cantons. They were immediately joined by the 
peasants of Berne ; and multitudes from various 
districts of Lucerne, Basle, and Soleure, which 
wete now in a state of open rebellion, added to 
their numbers. They assembled on the 13th of 
April at Sumiswald, in the £mmenthal, where 
they chose fw their leader Nicholas Leunbergeri 
a peasant of Schoenholz, in the parish of Ruders- 
wyl, and settled several points, which, consider^ 
ing the nature of the meeting, had more modei- 
ration in them than could have been expected* 
They held a second meeting on the 13th of April, 
•at Hutwyl, and summoned all the subjects of the 
confederate states to join in the common cause* 
^They then proceeded to station guards, to break 
Vol. XVUL 2 D 
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•pen letterS) to detain messengers^ and to !(eize 
all the burghers of Berne that came within their 
reach. They drove one of the bailiffs from hia 
residence ; at Wangen they insulted and mangled 
all those who refused to join them ; advancing up 
tlie Aar, they spread consternation to the very 
gates» of Berne, which however the magistrates 
never ordelred to be shut, still admitting free pas- 
sage to the insurgents as well as to their loyal citi* 
zens. Another meeting was held at Hutwyl, oa 
the 4th of May) which called upon the magis- 
trates of Berne to send a deputation ; charging 
them to select for this purpose men of conciliat- 
ing dispositions, and naming those that would be 
most acceptable. The magisti-ates of Berne .were 
*t the same time so desirous to restore tranquil- 
lity, that they readily agreed to treat with the in- 
surgents ; and, in compliance with the requisition 
of the meeting at Hutwyl, sent six members of 
their great council, and two ecclesia&ticks, to con* 
fcr with Leunberger and his associates. The ne- 
gociation at first bore a favourable aspect ; both 
parties seemed inclined to make reasonable con*^ 
cessions ; but the insurgents being apprised of 
large reinforcements that were approaching from 
diSerent parts of the four seditious cantons, the 
leaders assumed an overbearing spirit, kept the 
.deputies waiting five hours in an outward room, 
.while they renewed their compact with the heads 
of the collecting bands, and bound themselves by 
Jthe most solemn oaths, to take exemplary venge-* 
.ance on all who should dare to violate the unipn. 
.The deputies, finding their endeavours to caixn 
the tumultuous assembly ineffectus^l, withdrew; 
.but sent immediately to propose another meeting 
at Lagenthal. Leunberger accepted the offer.; 
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but, among other scornful intimations, he a<d- 
monished them in his answer, by all means to use , 
obsequious language, lest they should irritate the 
people, and insisted that the meeting should be 
held in the open air. The conferences were ac- 
cordingly opened on the 6th of May,%ut proved 
equally abortive ; the deputies of Berne declining 
to treat with any but their own subjects, which 
the heads of the insurgents, considering the ex» 
ception as an attempt to estrange them from each 
other, I'ejected with indignation. On the follow- 
ing day the Bernese deputies appeared once more 
among the insurgents, and read to them a written 
declaration, of the ample concession which th* ; 
government was willing to make, amounting 
nearly to the whole of their demands ; but th» 
more one side receded, the higher became the 
pretensions of the other ; the deputies, at length 
pelreiving that the rebels were determined to pre- 
scribe unlimited conditions, returned to Berne* 

On the 10th of May, the sovereign council in- 
vested Sigismund d'Erlach with the chief com- 
mand of the forces of the republick. The troopsi 
dispersed in the Pays de Vaud, and on the lakes 
of Neufchatel and Bienne, were ordered to as- 
semble and approach the city ; and the neighbour- 
ing cantons were called upon for speedy succour. 
On the nth of May, the rebels seized on the 
important pass of Gumminen : some besieged the 
town of Arberg, others occupied the strong post 
at Windirh, while numbers, being joined by the 
people of the free bailliages, entered the town of 
Meilingen on the Reuss. In order to preserve a, 
free communication with the insurgents of Basle^ 
they endeavoured to obtain possession of the towns 
of Bruck, Arau, and Zoffingen : but in th«se 



ictter»pts ^liey were not successful. A body so 
numerous) undisciplined) acting without concertf 
and without expeiienced leaders, soon felt a want 
of effective energy in its operations* ' When the 
force which the senate had ordered to approach 
from Neuville came to the gates of Aiisergt it 
found the place evacuated, and no enemy in the 
yicinity. The - peasants of Lucemet who were 
among the most daring of the insurgents, attempt- 
ed their capital; but the auxiliaries which had 
been called in from the forest cantotis prevented 
the success of their attempts* Leunbei^ry the 
chief of the rebels^ had fixeil his head-quarters at 
Oster-Mundingen, a village a few. miles from 
Berne* Parties from his force committed all sorts 
of depredations in the circumjacent country, until 
at length the Bernese opposed the predatory ex- 
cursions of this licentious multitude> by a large 
body of troops, and the appearance of some 
heavy artillery* Leunberger was intimidated, and 
demanded a parley, which was granted ; terms 
were proposed and acceded to ; and the very next 
day after signing the articles, the rebels brokQ 
them by fresh hostilities* The magistrates be- 
came at length weary of the treachery of the in- 
surgents, and determined to listen to no. terms 
short of absolute submission* 

By this time an ample force had assembled near 
Zurict consisting of five thousand men from the 
catholick and eight thousand men from the other 
cantons: the former were headed by general 
Zweyer, of Uri, a man of tried abilities both in 
Ihe field and the cabinet; and the latter were 
under the orders of general Werdmaller of Zuric, 
wlio took the command of the whole army. On 
the 31st of May I Werdmaller advanced before 
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Mellitigen, and the insurgents immediately Bed 
towards Lenezburg ; they tolled all the alarm- 
bells, and sfsnt a dispatch to Berne, complaining 
that the government had not kept their faith with 
them, and denouncing the vengeance of God on 
such perfidy. 

On the 23d Werdmaller advanced some par- 
lies towards the posts of the- insurgents, who, no 
knowing how to repel them, immediately demand- 
ed to treat. On the following day, however, 
being joined by such numbers as increased their 
army to twenty thousand men, they rejected all 
conference and immediately attacked the town of 
Zoffingen, in the hope of cutting ofif all com- 
munication between the Upper and the Lower 
Argau. In this attempt they failed, as well as im 
Sk succeeding one upon Mcllingen, being repulsed 
by the heavy fire from the artillery of the con- 
federates* After these disasters, Leunberger again 
offered to treat : but the council of war answered, 
that it was not £ov rebels to exact conditions ; 
that they must all without delay return to their 
Jiomes, and leave the adjustment of their differ- 
ences and the punishment of the ringleaders to 
the discretion of the magistrates. The deputies 
of the rebels ostensibly submitted to these terms, 
and agreed that the insurgents should lay down 
their arms. 

Meanwhile the tix>ops of Berne had encamped 
at Wangen ; and Leunberger, anxious to extri- 
cate himself from the danger which surrounded 
him, implored the mercy of Berne, and pro- 
posed to the coiincil of war at Mullingen, upon 
condition of a general amnesty, to abstain from 
further hostilities and to disband his forces. The 
magistrates of Berne would listen to no com^ 
iD2 
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prombey and Erlach adtanced to Langenthal, and 
drove the insurgents before him to the village of 
Herzogenbuchs. Here they made a stand ; and 
here was fought that battle that terminated the 
disturbances which at one. time had thineatened 
the total overthrow of the Helvetick confederacy. 
Erlach approached the body of rebels in three 
columns ; each of which met with the fiercest 
opposition from the insurgents^ who fought with 
the utmost bravery. Being at length driven to- 
wards the church, they avanled themselves of a 
strong wall that surrounded the burying-ground^ 
and made a desperate stand : being however at 
length overpowered by numbers, they retreated in- 
to the woods, having first set fire to the village. Six- 
ty of them were taken prisoners, and' condemned 
to death by the council of war : others were sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment. Seven of the 
chiefs, men of venerable aspect, with hoary heads 
and spreading beards, were conducted to Basle, 
and there publicly beheaded. Leunberger after 
his defeat had returned to his home, where he 
hoped to lie concealed ; but he was betrayed and 
seized in the night by the bailiff, who sent him 
with vafious papers found in his house to the 
prison at Berne. He persevered long in an ob- 
stinate defiance of the magistrates pbut being put 
to the torture, he at length disclosed the names of 
the principals in the rebellion, and avowed the 
designs of the revolt. He was beheaded, and 
his head, together with the written document of 
the conspiracy, were nailed to the gallows, and 
his H'mbs were exposed on the highways. The 
peasant who had officiated as his secretary was 
likewisi^ beheaded, and another of the leaders 
Was hanged. The rebels of Lucerne, among 
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whom were some of the burgbers^' were,, at the 
iDtercession of the four neighboiB'iQg cantons^ 
admitted to a lenient compromise. Those of 
Entilbuch alone persisted in obstinate contu- 
macy, until they were compelled by force to ac- 
cept of terms less favourable indeed than thef 
might have earlier obtained, but far from rigbr- 
ous* Many of the insurgents had fled out of tho 
country, and about forty of them were seen near 
Frankfort, who declared, that they were going to 
solicit the duke of Lorraine to invade Switzer* 
land) and avenge their cause. The emperor, how« 
ever, published a manifesto, by which he banish- 
ed from his^ dominions and dependencies those 
insurgents who might have taken refuge there ; 
a measure of infinite impcMtaoce, as it prevented 
several states from interfering in these troubles, 
who might have considered it to be their interest 
to foment them. 

While these events were passing in the bosom 
of their own country, the protestant cantons were 
anxiously fixing their attention upon the progress 
of the reformation in Europe, and by every means 
in their power removing the obstacles that op- 
posed it. For this purpose they even sent a de- 
legate, the celebrated John Jacob Stocked, to Eng- 
land and to Holland, to heal the differences that 
then subsisted between these two protestant coun- 
tries, which the Swiss wished to see united in 
politidLs as in religion* 

The Swiss Protestants also interfered in j^, ]), 
the behalf of a society of the reformed 1555'. 
religion in the Vaudois, who underwent 
the most cruel persecutions. 

As long as the county of Burgundy remained 
in the possesion of the Spanisli monarchy, the 
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Swiss felt little apprehension concerning the safe- 
ty of their western frontier ; and, confiding in the " 
natural strength of their other boundaries, had 
not yet established any general rules for the de- 
fence of their country against invasion. The 
seizure of that province by Louis the Fourteenth, 
although it was soon after restored at the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, first roused their apprehen- 
sions, and induced them to consider of some re- 
gulations for combining their forces in case of an 
j^ jj attack from foreign powers. At a gene- 
• 1668. ral diet heid at Baden, a regulation was ac- 
cordingly agreed to, which, under the 
name of the Defensional, has to our days been 
considered as the military code for the protection 
of Switzerland. By this code the quota of men 
to be furnished by each canton and its dependen-. 
cies was settled ; stations were assigned for the 
rendezvous of the troops ; the number and ap- 
pointment of officers were provided for ; articles 
of war were framed ; and ample powers were 
vested in a council of war for speedy and vigor- 
'A. I). ®"* exertions. At a subsequent diet, pro- 
1673* vision was made for the fortifying of 
passes and frontier towns, and for the sup- 
ply of stores and ammunition ;,and a fund was 
established to be resorted to on cases of emer- 
gency. 

In the year 1675 the protestant clergy, among 
whom John Henry Heiddegger took the lead, after 
much correspondence and many conferences, at 
length framed a religious code, consisting of 
twenty-five articles, which, under the name of 
the Formula Consensus, was confirmed by a sy- 
nod at Zuric, and soon after adopted by the other 
protestant cantons and their dependencies. 

The cruelties practised by the Roman catho-' 
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licks upon the ProtestantSv under, the sanction of 
Louis the Fourteentlv are monumenu of infamy 
to the memory of that bigoted libertine* About 
the year 1682, the U^gonots, who had for neavly 
a century, under the : sanction of two solemn 
. edicts, enjoyed a toleration equally beneficial to 
themselves and to their country, were compelled 
by bis persecution to forsake their home, their re- 
. lalions, families, and country, and seek a refuge 
among strangers* Many of these miserable & 
gitives sought shelter in England and Holland ; 
but the greater number naturally fled to those 
Protestant territories of Switzerland, wliither a 
similarity of language and mannei^s, besides their 
Ticinity, invited them* The hospitable reception 
which these victims of bigotry met with among 
the Swiss, will ever remain recorded on the page 
jof history among the noblest of their actions ^ 
and will reflect a glory on tlieir annals &r more 
.pure and not less brilliant than their most valiant 
achievements in the field. At two diets of the 
protestant cantous, held at Arau in the month of 
October, measures were taken for the re- ^^ j^^ 
lief of the unhappy Hugonots* Some i^* 
thousands were dispersed throughout the 
towns and villages, principally in the Pays de 
Vaud, and supf^ied with food and raiment, and 
.all othernecessaries* 

On a publick fast-day which was ordered on 
.the occasion, lai^e sums were collected, not only 
for the purpose of supplying the wants of tlie 
destitute refugees, but, should occasion offer, for. 
affording assistance to such of their still more un« 
.happy brethren as had not been able to fly from 
.persecution* These cantons also sent strong ad« 
monitions to the electors of Saxony and Braiidea* 
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burg, the duke of Wurtcmberg, and other Ger- 
man princes, in whose territories these unfor- 
tunate people were immediately permitted to seek 
an asylum, and who received the benefits ade- 
quate to their wants and sufferings. 

In the month of January, the king of 
^fio?' France, not satisfied with exterminating 
* the Protestants in his dominions, prevailed 
Upon the duke of Savoy to renew the persecution 
of them in the valleys of Piedmont. They were 
driven without mercy from his dominions. Here 
again the benevolent natives of the Swiss Pro- 
testants shone forth. At the diet of Arau, held 
in December of that year, they agreed to a regu- 
lation for distributing these exiles in different parts 
of their territory : and being themselves unable 
to provide for the whole influx, they negociated 
with various German states, and with the States- 
general, for adequate settlements for the numbers 
they could not retain; and received great en- 
couragement from the elector of Brandenburghi 
who offered considerable tracts of4and for colo- 
nies, and ample provision for their establishment. 
The Vaudois, on the other hand, were greatly 
reluctant to remove to a region so remote and in- 
clement, especially after having experienced the 
hospitality and genial temperature of the Hel- 
vetian dales. Many, rather than accept these o^ 
fers, made fruitless efforts to obtain by force of 
arms a settlement in their own soil again, but werfe 
driven back* upon the frontiera of Switzerland. 
These felt the extreme of misery, having for a 
time been reduced to the necessity of subsisting 
upon the wild produce of the field, and halt- 
naked to seek shelter in the woods and caverns. 
The diet at Arau, seeing no other alternative 



but either to admit them once more or to abandon 
them to certain perdition, preferred the former, 
on a positive promise from the head of each fami* 
ly that early in the next spring they would seek 
an asylum elsewhere. Notwithstanding these 
promises, the cantons were for several years, at 
mtervals, obliged to afibrd these persecuted suf- 
ferers an aslyum, at an expense of which some 
conjecture may be formed from the publick ac- 
counts of the city of Zuric, from which U appears, 
that above four hundred thousand florins hsid been 
supplied by this single state from the publick 
funds, besides the private contribution, of which 
no estimate can be made* 

It was in the year 1702 that the inhabitants of 
tlie valley of Tockenburgh, after a series of dis- 
putes and ineffectual remonstrances with their 
abbot, appealed to the cantons of Schweitz and 
Claris for redress, laying before them a state- 
ment of their grievances and ample evidence of 
the truth of their allegations. After some hesita- 
tion on the part of Schweitz, they at leng^th 
came to the determination of affording a relief to 
the oppressed ; and for this purpose to call upon ^ 
all the parties to renew their ancient compacts, 
and thereby to restore all former privileges, and 
remove every cause of future complaint* The 
abbot, Leodigar Burgisser of Lucerne, not only 
rejected the offer, but when the deputies of the 
cantons came to the valleys of Tockenburg to at- 
tend the solemnity, they wei^ impeded by his 
officers, and every obstacle was raised against the 
intended pacification. Finding that the two 
cantons would not desist from their purpose, he 
made an appeal to the Helvetick law of arbitration ; 
and not meeting in this expedient the success he 



expected, he forfeited his allegiance to the conib- 
deracy by entering into a defensiTe treaty with 
the emperor Leopold L as archduke of Austria} 
in which he claimed the right of calling foreign 
troops into the country. The contest now involved 
many parties, who all became equally violent and 
tenacious. England, Holland, Prussia, Hanoveri 
and Hesse, tendered their friendly offices to- 
wards allaying the storm ; and above all things 
reprobated the armed interference of Austria in 
the affairs of the confederacy. The stubborn in- 
veteracy of the parties, however, rendered nuga- 
tory all the benevolent attempts that were made to 
prevent hostilities ; which in 1709 actually com- 
menced. Berne and Zuric, who were by jnany pre- 
vious compacts, and now by the express requisi- 
tion of the Protestants of Tockenburg, called upon 
to interpose in this contest, seeing that an appeal to 
the sword would be inevitable, made serious pre- 
parations for war. Lucerne, Zug, Uri, Schweitz, 
and Underwalden, who had an equal right to in- 
terfere, declared their intention to support the 
Catholicks, and likewise prepared their forces for 
hostilities. John Ulrick Nabholz, a citizen of 
Zuric, was placed at the head of some forces ; and 
aided by Poesh and Rudlinger, two Protestants 
of the Vallais, took possession of the monasteries 
of St. John and Magdenau, which by thei-' situa- 
tion commanded a great part of the country ; they 
likewise secured many passes and strong holdS} 
broke down the bridges, and in a short time be- 
came masters of the whole valley. The catholick 
cantons, on the other hand, sent forces to occupy 
the town of Baden, Bremgenten, and the whole of 
the free bailliages, with a view to prevent the junc- 
«on of the troops of Berue and Zuidc ; and thus were 
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the Iibrrors of cwU war at ottce spi»ead through 
Uie country* The abbot ajso. coHected all the 
forces he could command in his peculiar territory- 
and dependencies ; and^ takings with him all the 
valuable effects of the abbey, resorted for refuge 
to the town of Wyl. On the sixteenth of May 
the troops of Berne an<l Zuric advanced there,' 
with- a view to attack it, and on the 22d fotind it 
evacuated. Having stationed a tlidusarid men in 
the town, they advanced toward St. Gall, reduced 
the abbey and its territory, and penetrated as far 
as Roshach on the lake of Constance, where tliey 
likewise estaldished a garrison. The two cantons- 
next directed their forces against the invaders 
of Baden and the free bailiiages; ami after sue* 
cessive days of victories, compelled the forces of 
the five catholick cantons commanded by CriyelH 
of Uri to surrender at discretion in the castle of 
Baden. The military were suiFered to withdraw* 
while all the burghers and people of tiie district 
were disarmed. 

In the mean time the emperor held* a diet at 
Ratisbon, and obtained a decree censuririg the 
conduct of the two protestant cantons and au-*- 
ihorizing him to reinstate the abbot in his ddrnt* 
nions. The cantons appealed in reply to* the' 
treaty of Westphalia as the guarantee of the ab- 
solute independence of every member of the con- 
federacy. Negociatioo, however, was inefifectuat^ 
and the mediation of several foreign powers 
equally so. Considerable bodies of Imperhil 
and French troops approached the frontiers ; th<J^ 
pope and several cardinals su|>plied motiey td the ' 
catholick confederates, for whose success prayi^rs 
were publicly offered up at Rome ; while Engkind, 
Holland, Prussia) and other photestant states. 

Vol. XVlII. 2 E 
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•penlf ftirowttd their disapprobatifiil of the iatel> 
ference of the empioe m the domestick. concerns 
of the confederacy. 

. During «averal weeks, of tedious negociation^ 
Use greatet^t difficulties arose from the five catholtck 
nantoiis; nor was it till ader the effusion of 
^ofttich more blood that^ satiated with disastery 
they At length sept deputies to a general diet at 
Arau. On theihird> ninth, and eleventh of August 
the discusAion took place ; and it was after much 
debate resolved and agreed) that the catholick 
cffotons should accede to the treaty of the eigh- 
teenth of July, and yield up their co-sovereignty 
t)D the joint-bailliages : and that they should not 
»nly withhold all further aid from the abbot of 
^U Gall» but use their best endeavours to incline 
him to pacifick sentiments. The abbot» howevert 
declined to listen to repeated offers of .accommoda- 
tion, as they were not sanctioned by the emperor ; 
and the cantons, equally resolute in their determi- 
nation, would not permit the interference of any 
fuceign^power. The inhabitants of Tockenburg 
in the mean time had fallen a prey to insubordi- 
nation, and threw obstacles in the way of a ge- 
neral pacification by the extravagance of their 
demands. Notwithstanding all these obstacles 
a congress was held at Roshach in 1714y where 
terms were drawn up which seemed admissible to 
all parties, except the abbot, who still per- 
sisted in his appeal to the empire. Two years 
afterwards another congress met at Baden with- 
out effect : and in the fifth year after the peace 
of Aran, things still continued unsettled, when 
Berne resolved) without the concurrence of Zuric, 
where the minds of the people were not so much 
inclined towards peace, to come to a separate and 
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final tkccomtnodatiofi. The abbot also, perceiving 
himself feebly supported by the emperor^ and 
being unwilling to encounter any longer the dis* 
tresses of a tedious exile, lent an ear at length to 
the proposals that were once more oficred himt 
and matters were drawing to a conclusion, when 
that prelate, after a long life of trouble and dtsapfe 
pcHnted ambition, ended his days at Ravenaburg* 
He was succeeded by Joaeph Kudolphi, who, for- 
tunately for the reduced state of the a^y, was 
of a pacifick disposition* A congress which' hid 
been convened at Baden, proceeded in ita deKfaer- 
ation; and at length, notwithstanding soiAeep^ 
position on the part of Zuric, and the remon- 
strances of the Tockenburghers, the treaty of 
peace between the abbot, Berne, and Zusrio,- was 
finally concluded, and on the fifteenth of ^Jime, 
1718, publicly ratified by all the parties. Thus 
terminated the war of Tockenburg^ by a treatjr 
which, in conjunction with that of Arau, may be 
considered as the cement of the Helvetick o&th-< 
stitution as it remained for nearly the cwo£Bdlaw«> 
Ifig centuries. 
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Qtnetid Vwt» 6f the State <f Switzerland^ fireviou0 
to the French Revolution* 

THE peac«'Of Arau terminated those intestine 
^"strtt^gles of the Swiss, which for so long a 
ptoiod rent osutider the bonds of their union. 
-. At that time a fuW and perfect understanding 
took place am©ng the cantons, which, during a 
pevfod df nebfl^ two hundred years, was alniost 
wiioHy ohttmfiTUptcd. By the treaty which was 
tfhfen«agreed to, no clainns were left in doubt, no 
Gcnnplafnts were adjourned or set, aside ; but so 
ekar and solid was the basis of their renewed 
jMcndlhfp, that their subsequent annals present 
eirarunifiMfm picture of unanimity, happiness, and 
independence, until the recent date of that un- 
principled attack upon their territories which has 
filted Europe with indignation, and fixed a stain 
upon the arms of France, which all heb victories, 
however splendid, are unable to efface. 
' Previously to entering upon the detail of this 
disgraceful transaction, we shall take a brief sur- 
vey of the state of Switzerland and its govern- 
ment, -as it remarned with scarcely any alteration 
during that happy interval. 

The name of republick was improperly applied 
to the government of Switzerland ; as that desig- 
nation implies a fixed form of administration, a 
concentrated authority, an executive power, and 
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k publick revenue for the support, of the. constitu- 
tion. The Helvetick confederacy pdssessed not 
one of all these essentials of a commonwealth* 
Its origin and progress have been already de- 
scribed ; and it must be evident, that it was sira- 
'ply a military association of thirteen states, foi* 
the purpose of defeitding conjointly their several 
and separate rights and liberties* In all ma^ts 
that did not affect the compact of this uniqui) every 
canton was an absolute and independent state, re- 
gulating its own concerns by its own laws. Wrt- 
quent instances have occurred wherein the eaii- 
tons exercised this right of independence* Tlney 
often prohibited the current coin of their allieS)^ 
when of an improper value ; they prevented the 
importation and exportation of merchandiae »t 
pleasure : they furnished troops to foreign |x>wers, 
and contracted any engagements with them.tbftt 
did not militate against the principles, of the 
league. ..^ 

The only article therefore in the gov^mmccit 
of Switseriand which can be con^dered as con»- 
stitutionally applicable to the whole confederacy*^ 
was the plan of national or general defence. By 
this part of their compact it was arranged^ that in 
case of wars the cantons were to contribute a 
quota of troops according to their ability ; and. a 
pomparative estimate may be formed d tl|e difr 
ferent cantons, from the following aitatenientr-- 
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2. Berne . . , 2000'^. 
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4,.Uri ... 400 




5, : chweitz . . .600 
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6. Undcrwalden . . 400 
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9. B»le • « • 400 
iO^fxifaouvg * . . a©0 
. ll.Soiasre • • i. 600 
.: :. . 12. Scbaffhsuisea^ • 400 
c. .l3».A|9peiizel , . . 600 
.. . .t.U-i» chree atiies • « 1400 
nii£.AbbeyofSt.GaH. lOOO 
City of bt-Gail . 5H)0 
'j: . f Bkime .* . . 200 
J The subject provinces ^'100 
Tbs oislen or isnk among the cantons as above kud 
cbwn, and which has been. regularly observed in ail 
Xheir piiblick «cts» as weU as in the assembliesof 
ibe deputies, ^rassaQcdooed more by custom th»i 
1^ <an^ fioaidve decree ena<;ted for that (mrpose* 
: ' The aitnuftl custiom of the meeting of de*> 
pMlles irom the di&ient cantons i» order to 
adjust and settle the concerns of each state, oc* 
casioned the assembly of the general dtet» at the 
same place aixi at the same peiiod of the year. 
Stem^ly the place c^ meeting was Biden ; but 
a^er' the treaty of peace^in 1713, the Uule town 
i^.Fauenfiekl'Was fixed upon for tiiat purpose. 
There vrere aii^o particular diets : as those of the 
ei^t ancient canUHis $ those of the pratestant 
cmtliOMr with the deputies of Glaris and Appen-^< 
ad; 'Of ilie towns of St* Gatten, Bienne, and 
Mttthuwen, called .the Evangelical Conferences; 
those of t^ Homan^aiholkk cantons, with the 
deputies of the Catholicks of Glaris and j\pp6n- 
aei ; «ind of the «ibbot of St. Gail, «nd of the re- 
publickof the Vallais. The* places of meeting for 
these dtens were diffbrent, according- to the tpca^ 
ties of alliance with the confederate stateswho ap* 
pcjinted themi < The general diet Wiis held once a- 



fewj and continued sitting one mootk Mbe otikep 
diets met only xvptbn particular occaaiotv$. 

Th^ chief intention of . the Hehretiok coole* 
deracy being* a junction of their military sti^ength 
to oppos&lhe standing armies of their neighboors 
which might be brought inta the field against 
them, it was necessaiy for this puipose to keep 
a force equally r^'ady to take the £cki» well armed 
and disciplined; As, however, the measure of a 
standing army is x^pugnant to the spirit of a free 
people, th^ Swiss had recourse to a aciieme which 
formed a Regular army without endangeniiglhttitf 
liberties. Their youth were dtiigemiy tmmmlte 
airm» ; the whole people were ^iroUed and xe^ 
gvlarly etseicised; and a. laiige body.of well^dtsf 
cipihied troops were constantly emftk^Msd ia the 
s«*yice of foreign powers, from whence they 
oould ht tlie shortest notice be recalkdin the b^iir 
of danger. .. . 

Respecting the po]icy of engaging their soldifiis 
in foreign service, much (iUscussion liaa tafcen^ 
place, k has been contended on one hand, tbrnii 
independenlly of the advantage of having.^ body, 
of forces well disciplined whichcimldtie^recftlled 
at a moment's notice, it kept up the.^miiitery 
spirit and national sodour of iiie people during^^ a 
state of peaee ; and it also became the intemat «f 
those states who subsidized their forces, not lo.taf 
ment any division among them which nught- refW 
dertbe presence of these forces-necessary atMiit^t. 
Onthe otber.hand it haa4>ecnut^dd, that tiufiAgfaf 
tem introduced rnipTx>per habit»«mong.tha.iitgh» 
est and the* lowest ordera of the:peopiey veiMtetilig; 
them dissatisfied with their situatino, alt (he sanity 
tifiae that it drained the towns^ of their iniiisdbitaQO. 

The cam^nof Zuric^ whii:h Ib CQBokbn^id^e 
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first in lank oC the Uelv^tick confedeiacy ,is divided 
into thirl3r*a63f»n bailliages, nineteen of which are 
denominated Interior, being in the vicinity of the 
capital, and the others are called Exterior*. They 
were under the government of bailiifs nominated 
by the sovereign council, who were divided into 
three classes : the first class were denominated 
administrators; they were ten in number, and 
were intrusted with the collecting of the publick 
revenue : the second consisted of nineteen mem- 
bers, who were the directors of such publick bu- 
siness as was necessarily transacted in the seat of 
government : and the third was conipos^ of those 
bailiffs who resided in the villages and in the for^ 
tified towns, and who were appointed to posts of in- 
ferior consequence. This class comprised thirteen 
in number. — The bailiffs were invested with con- 
siderable powers r those of Ky burgh and Gro- 
ningen pass capital sentence ^d inflict the tor- 
ture ; the others could only arrest and es^mine 
delinquents, and punish petty offences by whip^ 
ping, or banishment from the baiUiiige^ {n capital 
cases chisy sent the prisoner for trial to Zuric. 
The canton of Zuric i$ extremely populous ; it 
was estimated to have contained 174,572 inha- 
bUftnts in the year 1794, 10,500 of whi<;;h pop^• 
iation belonged to the capitaK The govern- 
ment of Zuric wa4 a mi^^lure of the aristo? 
cmtick and democratick forn\s. The sovereignty 
WM lodged with the burgesses of the town, whq 
amounted to abot^t two thousand ; but a very 
narrow policy pi^v^led in the admission of 
lufw membet^ into this body, inspmuch so, that for 
the last one hundred and dfty years, that honour 
j^ j^ has never, been bestowed. On the 7th of 
K(6i, Januaryi the f:!PunQil resolved to make no 
more burghers; and resolutely adhered t^' 



tlifeir determination. The birrghers rf Ztfflc en* 
joyed the escclusive fright of commetce, the elec- 
tion of their magistrates, and the acitifihiistratimf 
of the pubiick revenue : they w'ere divided into 
thirteen tribes, one of which was called Ccnstaffel'^ 
or the tribe of nobles, although latterly It was 
not confined to persons' of that order. This tiibte? 
deputed eighteen members to the sovereign co«ni^ • 
cil, and six to the senate ; wherek^ each of the 
otiiers sent only twelve to the former and §4* »l» 
the latter. • - .^ 

The legislative autlKWtty was vested in a my^' 
reign council of two hundred ; which hdwevcr, 
in fact, consisted of two hundred arid twelve 
members, who were drawn from tlve thirteen 
tribes, and comprised the senate or Htfle' council^ 
v^hich was composed of fifty members. Td th66e 
were added two burgomastere, who were elected 
by the burghers, and governed alternately ^ery 
six months. The senate judged In all cases, cWft 
and criminal :" in the former, however, their sen*^ 
tence might be appealed from to th.e council of 
Two Hundred ; but in the latter their diecislen 
W2is final. A burgher of Zuric wks (JUalified to 
vote at twenty years of age,' he was eRgftrfe^o 
a seat in the sovereign council at thirty*, and bo one 
in the senate at thirty-five. Their code of ciimU 
nal law was imperfect if not obsolete, and m^ch 
power thei*efore rested in th6 hands of the mtigts^ 
trates,to whose discretion all juridleal prooeed* 
ings were, in a great degret; necessarily €©n«^- 
ed. Their revenues hav^ been calcuteted fi6t to^ • 
have exceeded 6^,000/.per annum ,' aiHi yet such 
MTas the slmpHcity and economy of their govern^ 
raent, that the state was not only wHhevrt debts, 
but had kctuatl^ accttaUlated a tonside^rable sDiil 
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fiom its annual savings^ which waa lodged in the 
pubtick treasury as a provision against any sudden 
emergency. 

The clergy of the canton were divided into 
nine deaneries^ those of the common biulliageainto 
four chapters ; the first consisted of one hundred 
and fifty ministers, the second of sixty-one* A 
synod was held at Zuric twice in the year, the 
president of which was called the Antistes* The 
education of their youth was made a matter of 
state, and was placed under thedirection of the go-i 
vemment. As the head of the thirteen cantons, 
Zuric always maintained considerable influence m 
the genend diet ; and was respected as the most 
independent and incorrupt of all the confederates. 

The cantim of Berne is the largest in Swit- 
zerland ; its government was aristocratick : but 
the mildness of its administration and the equity 
of its laws rendered the state more happy and 
even free than many democracies* The peasantry 
constituted the greatest part of the community ; 
and they enjoyed the full protection of their go-- 
vernment* 

The city was at first ijivided into four abbayet, 
or tribes, which contained four companies i>f 
trade. Each con>pany elected from its own-body*- 
a banneret as its chief;, who together formed th» 
first military officers, and governed the republick^ 
By these were chosen sixteen of the principal 
burghers, four from each quarter, who assisted at 
deliberations of importance ; and as late as the 
last century, they with the bannerets retuned the 
right of electing the council of Two Hundred, 
or Great Council. This council^ in which ail the 
Qther colleges were united under the title of Ad- 
yof^h Council, and Burghers of the Town mH 



Siepliblick of Berne, exercised the sorefeign pow- 
er; and when complete, it consisted of two hun- 
dred and ninety-nine members. The executive pow3» 
crs of government were delegated by the sovereign 
council to the senate, chosi^n by themselves fit>m 
their own body : the former assembled ordinarily 
three times a- week ; and the senate every day^ 
Sundays excepted. The senate, comprising the 
tvro advoyers or chiefs of the republick, consisted 
of twenty-seven members ; and from this select 
body the principal magistrates of the state were' 
€hosen« 

The canton of Berne was divided into a certain 
number of districts, from which 'bailiffs were chosen 
for the sovereign conncil. Formerly the bailiSi 
were taken indifferently from the senate or Great 
Council, and nominated by the bannerets : but 
this mode of election was altered, and ad 
from that time they were chosen by lot. 1712/ 
The several bailiffs were invested with the 
right of soverign power in their respective districts; 
The clergy of Berne of the German district were 
divided into eight synods as chapters, which as- 
sembled separately every year. The Pays de 
Vaud was divided into five classes. The church 
benefices throughout the canton were at the dis- 
pofialofthe senate; except those of the capital 
which were in the gift of the great courtcil, and 
the private benefices which depended upon the 
recommendation of the patrons. ' 

The cantons of Lucerne, FrifeoUrg, andBoIfeureJ 
difiei^d but little in theh' jgovernmebt fh)m th^t 
ofBem^. The numbers' of their councils and 
senates I'aried, and in sortie respects they weri 
differently elected; but in all the material prin- 
ci|>le8Qf theirpoMcaleconomy they weresimilarl 
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Basle had no nobility. The but^heFS were in* 
corpbrated into eighteen tribes; three ofwhicb^ 
belonging to Little Basle, wei% blended into the 
fifteen of Uie great towns in the election Of sena- 
tors, but retained their separate votes in the no- 
mination of counselloi^. The Qitizens at lai-ge 
were allowed no share in these elections* 
. The government of Shaffhausen consisted also 
pf a senate and council who were elected by 
twelve tribes or abbayes, two burgomasters, a 
stadthoUler, or proconsul, and two treasurers who 
were appointed by the council. The governments 
of the sisc remaining cantons being entirely demo* 
j:ratieal, the sovereign authority in all, of course^ 
I'esided with the people. At Uri the people, 
amounting to about four thousand, met on stated 
days, generally once a«year in an open field. At 
these assemblies, which were called the commu- 
nities of the country, each male of the age of 
sixteen had a suffrage* They were opened by 
solemn prayers and oaths of fidelity and allegi- 
ance. Their magistrates were then elected ; 
(deputies were named for the general diets or fb-> 
reign missions, and all business of more than 
common importance transacted* 

The canton of Schweitz comprised six com- 
munities, each of which returned ten members 
to the council of ^regency. The Street Court 
was an institution peculiar to this canton. The 
lieutenant of poKce, on receiving a complaint) 
called together seven of the first competent per- 
sons- he met with in his way^ who, having heard 
both parties, immediately declared their opinioii 
concerning the dispute. 

The canton of Underwalden comprised two 
grand divisions, each consisting of six coffnauni- 



ties or pacrishes. — Zug, the 6«ialie$t of the can- 
tons, consisting only of five communitieis, had a 
more complicated government ihan any of the 
democratick states^ It had its general assembljr 
held in a publick place at Zug, into which no ec- 
clesiastick was admitted : this exclusion iiowever 
extended only to the elections of the chief magis- 
trates; all other concerns were debated in the 
separate communities, and the majority of their 
divisions was conclusive. The council of regen^ 
cy possessed the executive power- 

The canton of Claris was exactly similar in its 
civil institutions to the other democratick cantons ; 
but having a mixed religion, its chief magistrates 
were taken alternately from the Catfaolicks and 
the Protestants; the latter however remained 
three and the former only two years in office* 
Whenever the landamman was a Catholick, his 
lieutenant or stadtholdef was a Protestant, and if 
he was a Protestant his deputy was a Catholick* 
The council of regency consisted of £6ity*eight 
protestant and fifteen Catholick members. £ack 
communion had its particular court of justice-; 
and whien the parties were of different religions, it 
was decreed that the assessor, who might have the 
casting vote, should be of the same religion as the 
defenchint, each religion had also its particular 
assembly, treasury, and arsenal. 

The canton of Appenzel, being likewise of a 
mixed religion, was separated into distinct dis- 
tricts, each of which had its general assembly, 
its treasuiy, and police : but though each sent a 
deputy to the Helvetick diet, they had together 
but one vote ; unless they agreed in this it was of 
no avail. 

From this view of the Helvetick cofifed^«cy^ 

Vol, XVIII. 2 F ^ 
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it will appear, that the most powerful cantons 
were aristocracies ; the smaller ones democracies ; 
and one or two of a mixture of aristocracy and 
democracy. Yet even in the most tyrannicieil of 
them, the happy inhabitants possessed a greater 
share of real liberty than was ever enjoyed under 
the government of any republick* 

The confederate and associated allies of the 
cantons possessed in like manner the advantages 
of freedom and independence. Thus the whole 
territory of Switzerland, under the protection of 
the Helvetick league, became, and for ages con- 
tinued, an industrious, a free, a blameless, and a 
happy nation. Happy had it been for them, if 
wtien attacked by their insidious and artful neigh- 
bours the French, the inhabitants of all Helvetia 
had united, as of old, in repelling the interference 
and the encroachments of foreign power* Their 
constitution, so admirably calculated to secure 
their internal tranquillity^ would still more have 
secured them, if, in addition to the natural strength 
of their country, they had unanimously joined in 
.calling forth their enei^ies, their bravery, and 
thc^irzeal ; and under one banner had resisted the 
modem Gauls, with that spirit of enthusiastick 
valour which defeated the attempts of Austria, of 
Burgundy, and of their own nobles, to bend the 
necks of freemen to the yoke of slaves. 
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CHAP X. 



IHaaohUion of the Hehetick Confederacy ; cmd Con^ 
quest of Switzerland by the French* 

THE influence of the French revolution was 
early experienced in the cantons of Switzer- 
land. The cries of liberty and equality were 
echoed with a martial voice in those sequestered 
▼ales which peace, content, and industry, had 
made their residence for ages. The artless pea- 
santry of these countries were not more ^asily 
seduced than they were enthusiastically inflamed) 
when once the fever of revolt had seized them* 
At the same time unfortunately the governors of 
these deluded men were ill adapted to the new 
and dangerous complexion of the times. The 
people throughout the country were armed : and 
what recourse has the magistracy of an armed 
nation separate from its loyalty and love ?— ..That 
there existed in Switzerland some grievances 
which ought to have been redressed, may be 
safely admitted, without affording to the cause of 
tiiose traitors who could repose confidence in fo- 
reign aid, a shadow of excuse for their perfidious 
and foolish policy. At Zuiic and at Basle, for 
instance, the citizens engrossed not only all the 
authority and emoluments of government, but 
even to a certain degree monopolized the best 
parts of the profits resulting from the industry of 
the inhabitants. The inequality which occasion- 
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ed this, though far from unjust and oppressive in 
its origin, had grown into an evil which it behoved 
the wisdom of the higher orders to have coiTected 
before its effects became grievous to the poor 
and lower classes. The peasantry in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake of 2kiric, and in the rural 
districts of Basle, who were actually galled by this 
oppression, having once heard the cry of eman* 
cipation and equality, stood in little need of French 
emissaries to urge them to a claim of equal rights : 
and we find accordingly that a spirit of disafifec- 
tion was rapidly spreading among them from the 
dawn of the French revolution.^ The Pays de 
Vaud from a variety of causes was in a state of 
discontent stiU more dangerous, inasmuch as there 
the disaffected were of a higher class* These 
symptoms of rising disaffection might easily liave^ 
been suppressed by a proper conduct in the ma- 
gistrates of the different districts where it was 
evinced. The bulk of the Swiss nation were too 
conscious of the actual blessings they enjoyed to 
desire to change them for phantoms of theoretical 
freedom ; and a wise combination of energy and 
conciliation, by redressing real grievances and 
nilencing seditious and unfounded clamours, would 
iiave united all parties in the confederacy. 

The unhappy events which followed the oppo- 
site line of conduct prove how fatal is a lempo- 
trisshig spirit in a crisis of importance. ^ Yet the 
same torpid awl pusillanimous counsels unfortu- 
nately continued to influence the con^federacy at 
large, after repeated insults bestowed upon them 
by the French* And as the magistrates had been 
silent observers sdike of the wrongs and the 
crimes of the discontented at home, so the whole 
Helvetick diet, assembled at Arau, determined 
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stedfastlf to observe a strict neutrality between 
France and the states with whom she was at war* 
How feeble was the policy of this decision, events 
have fully demonstrated. 

In the mean time the emissaries of France 
were opposing to this system of inertion a spirit 
of the most active intrigue among the disaffect- 
ed, especially in the Pays de Vai^.^ 

The first explosion was on the second anniver- 
sary of the demolition of the Bastile, which Amat 
' deus la Harpe caused to be celebrated with great 
festivity in many of the Helvetick towns in the 
lake of Geneva. The supreme council of Bernci 
being apprised of the commotion which ensued, 
sent thither ^ special commission, attended l^y a 
force of thnee thousand men. The commissioii 
was opened at RoUe, and was appointed to hear 
grievances, as well as to punish the insurgents. 
Whether the people were awed by the presence 
of the troops, or whether no real cause of com- 
plaint existed, it is certain none of the least con- 
sequence were exhibited to the commission, who 
had tittle else to do than to try the ringleaders^ 
several of whom were pupished by confinement^ 
and others in a mildpr way^ La HatX)e and se- 
veral others fled ; who, by this step,. having in- 
curred the penaldps of high treason^ were sen* 
tenced to suffer death if ever they returned to 
the territories of the republick. 

The rest of Switzerland was as yet in a state of 
perfect tranqyillity, when war having been dcr 
clared between France and the en^peror, one of 
the first operations of the former was to take pos- 
session of the district of Porentrick. 

Another French army, under general Montesr 
jQUioi^; soon after took possession of the dutchy of 
3F2 ^ 
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Savoy* He was ostensibly directed to pay datf 
respect to the neutrality of tlie Hclvctiek body, 
and strictly obeyed his instructions* The Swiss^ 
at the requisition of Geneva, without any view to 
ail infraction of their neutrality, marched sixteenf 
hundred men into that city, consisting of troops 
from the cantons of Zuric and Berne. The? 
French however viewed this movement in a les# 
impartial light, and ordered their general to ad- 
vance against these troops with avowed hostile in- 
tention : a convention however was signed soon 
after, by which both Swiss and French were to 
withdraw within a certain distance of Geneva. 

From this period the cantons persisted in their 
fatal neutrality, notwithstanding overtures from 
both Sardinia and Austria, soliciting them to join 
the coalition. They were however obliged to 
draw the sword, when Austria was compelled to 
sheath it by a series of disasters. 
^ D The directory of France had now be- 
1798. come daring by the peace which they had 
dictated to the emperor, and which it is 
more than probable a timely co-operation of the 
Swiss might at least have rendered less humiliat- 
ing. The very moment when the plenipotentiaries 
of the directory were hastening the dull forms of 
German diplomacy, by the most solemn assur* 
ances that the French government panted for 
tranquillity, war was suddenly declared against 
Switzerland, which, after a peace which had last- 
ed for ages, was now doomed to experience aU 
the horrors of the most rancorous hostility. 
, Towards the latter end of the year 1797 cer- 
tain menacing demands had been made on the 
Swiss cantons in general : but the thunder was 
expected to have spent^it^ rage on Berne | and thp 
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Hdvetick ^et, ohiefly at the instance of that state, 
immediately determined on a levy of twenty-six 
thousand men, while the armed force of two can« 
tons was sent into the Pays de Vaud. These* 
troops were confided to the command of colonel 
de Weiss, who had served in the capacity of a 
field officer during the French monarchy, and 
who, by his influence in Switzerland and at PariSf 
had hitherto been the medium of preventing hos- 
tilities. 

No liooner did the French government learn 
that Berne and Fribourg had dispatched a body of 
soldiers and a train of artillery into the Pays de 
Vaud for the purpose of punishing a new insur- 
rection, than a division which had just returned 
from Italy was put in motion, and general Me« 
nard sent an aid-de-camp to the head quartei^ at 
Yverden, with an intimation, that the inhabitants 
of all the bailliages must be permitted to organ- 
ice a government for themselves, and in case 
uny violence were offered to them, force should 
be repelled by force. But this officer and all his 
escoit, being mistaken perhaps for an advanced 
guard, were either killed or wounded ; and the 
minds of both armies became more embittered 
against each other. The Vaudois in the mean time 
persevered in their revolutionary intention ; and 
having sent deputies from every district to Lau- 
sanne, there, after considerable debate, published 
a declaraUon, tliat they had adopted a democrat!- 
eal form of government, and assumed the appella- 
tion of the Republick of Leman. > On this the 
cantons of Basle, Zuric, and Lucerne, wisely 
determined to yield to necessity ; and, perceiving 
Uiat their subjects were electrified with the suc- 
cesses of the Vaudois, they restored to them 
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all their rights and franchises^ and thus insured 
the continuance of their fidelity* But the senates. 
of Berne, Fribourg, and Solcure, imagining them- 
selves still able to maintsun their ancient tyranny, 
did not exhibit equal condescension. The first 
of these, however, had recourse to a weak and 
temporizing policy ; and, while the sovereign 
council secretly prepared for war, an intimation 
was given that the government would henceforth 
exhibit a patenial affection for all its subjects, andj 
provided the majority of the bailiwicks consented 
to the recent changes, they should be fully con<» 
firmed after the lapse of a year. 

The senate also sent an embassy to Paris, with 
an offer to accommodate all existing disputes in 
any manner << not inconsistent with the inde« 
pend^ce of a free people:*' but the deputie$i 
were ordered to return ; and it was intimated as ' 
the price of peace, *^ that the ancienti;nagistrate8 
were to be dismissed ; the secret council, and tha( 
of the war department, suppressed; and a new 
constitution, founded on democratical principles, 
established." On hearing this degrading propo- 
sition, the patrician families determined upon re- 
sistance ; and colonel De Weiss having.resigned 
the command of the troops, an army of twenty* 
five thousand men was intrusted to the care of 
the baron D'Erlach D'Uindlebanck who had for- 
merly attained the rank of mareschal-de-camp in 
the French service, and was now but too ^ager 
to decide the fate of his country in a pitched bat-, 
tie. 

In the mean time the management of the war 
being confided by the directory to general Brunei 
an officer who had distinguished himself in the 
Jcalian campaigns, l^e immediately entered tbe> 
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territories of Berne, and published a proclamation^ 
containing professions but too Irttle attended to in 
the sequel. 

" Citizens," said he " the French soldiers Trho 
penetrate into your valleys arc your friends and 
brethren ; they cany arms for no other purpose 
than to annihilate tyranny : their sole aim is to 
restore that liberty which you cherish. 

" From the commencement of the revolution, 
tibose who rule the aristocratical cantons of Swit- 
zerland have secretly aided the powers leagued 
against France ; and they have not failed to assert} 
that we intended to subjugate Helvetia: but 
neither ambition nor avarice shall ever dishonour 
the steps I now take in the name of the republick. 

** Friends to the generous descendants of Wil- 
liam Tell, it is only to punish the criminal inva- 
sion of your rights that we now appear in arms 
antong you* Banish from your minds all uneasiness 
relative to the political independence and integrity 
of your territories ! The government of which I 
am the organ will guarantee these to you ; its 
intentions shall be religiously seconded by my 
companions in arms. Be free — France "invites, 
nature commands it ; and to enjoy this precious 
advantage >^u have only to express the wish V* 

Some unsuccessful attempts were now made to 
obtain a truce ; but a body of the invaders having 
advanced against the castle of Dornoch, seized 
without any difTiciilty on that little fortress, while 
thirteen thousand summoned Soleure, which im- 
mediately opened its gates. Fribourg, better 
prepared for resistance, deteinnined to oppose the 
French ; but Brune having advanced at the head 
of a column, notwithstandinj^ the gallant resist- 
ance of the garrison^ headed by Verrer Jthe avoyery 
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who perished upon the occasion, took it by af- 
sault. Such, however, was the discipline still 
observed by the army, that no excess followed an 
event supposed to justify pillage : on the con- 
trary, the people were invited to assemble and- 
choose a provisional government, while the patri- 
cians cheerfully resigned the helm, happy at 
escaping from the rigours of confiscation and 
death. 

As the troops of Berne retired, and those of' 
France advanced towards the capital of the can- 
ton, mutiny and disaffection became prevalent in 
the former, while terror and dismay preceded the- 
march of the latter. At length the magistrates, ^ 
perceiving that the levy of the landsthurm^ or 
peasantry, instead of meliorating, rendered 
their own situation more desperate, determined 
on abdicating employments which they had. 
no prospect of maintaining; and the popular 
party, headed by Tiller and Bay, having obtained 
the superiority in the council, a provisional re- 
gency was nominated, and intelligence of 
^ this sudden revolution conveyed to the French 
generals 

But as the troops still held out, and the defiles 
were in their power, Brune took tins necessary, 
measures to secure possession of the city. He 
accordingly sent a large detachment against and. 
carried Guimene, a post defended by numerous 
batteries ; while another column, under general 
Pigeon^ fgrced the pass of Neveneck on the suc- 
ceeding morning, after an engagement of five 
houra, during which both sides displayed prodi- 
gies of valour. 

General D'Erlach, assisted by the avoycr SteU 
gi;er, who> xu)t withstanding his advanced a|;et; 
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had repaired to the army^, rallied his men in sue- 

^cession at Uteren andGrauhollz; but Schawem- 

bourg, after penetrating into the heart of the 

country, and defeating a body of the enemy on 

the heights of Altmerchirgen, having made a 

forced march on purpose to effect a junction with 

Brune, the latter appeared before fierne, ivhich 

immediately opened its gates. The Swiss troops 

then retired under the cannon of the fortress of 

Arbourg, where they were again beaten; on 

. which the soldiery suspecting treachery, massa* 

. cred several of their officers, and among others 

the brave D'Erlach fell a sacrifice to their unjust 

suspicions*. 

The French had now exacted a bloody retalia- 
tion for the insults offered to themselves, as well 
as the assistance afforded by the aristocracy of 
Berne to their enemies ; and after displacing the 
ruling families, changing the nature of the go- 
vernment, and sending the most violent of their 
opponents into exile, it was to be hoped that, 
content with the treasures of the state apd the 
. military contributions exacted for the supply of 
the invading army, they would now retire. In 
. that case no one would have lamented the fate of 
the patricians, who, forgetting the principles that 
had hitherto secured their own consequence as 
well as the tranquillity of the state, had departed 

*General D'Eriach, whose family contributed to rescue 
Switzerlandfrom (he dominion of the house of Austria, dis- 
played the most heroick courage during the whole of the 
contestwith France. On being summoned by general Brune 
to deliver up Morat, where some of his progenitors had faU 
len in a battle that proved fatal to the invaders, he tratismit- 
tedtbe following gallant and laconick reply : My ancestors 
never surrendeied^ aod were I such a coward as to tbink^ 
of It, the bones of the Burgundians, now before my eyes, 
would preclude the possibility of such a humiliation.'' , 
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from the prudent system of a rigopoiB neutralitj-, 
and incurred the Just resentment of a great na- 
tion. The emancipation of the Vaudois from a 
cruel vassalage v^uld at the same time have re- 
flected honour on the arms of the invadars, and 
extorted the unwilling plaudits even of rivM na- 

Bujt the directory, actuated by a more selfish 
policy, had determined on the eubjugation of 
Switzerland, and began already to calculate the 
immense advantages likely to be derived fcorahs 
possession in case of the renewal of hortilities. 
It was accordingly resolved to change the form of 
the government from a federal into to united 
republick, which, by means of a dose and inti- 
tnate union with France, might be held in conti- 
nual dependence. - ^ . o . 

The cantons of Berne, Zunc, Soleore, and 
Fribourg, intimidated by recent events, willingly 
acceded to the proposition ; and, while they deem- 
ed themselves lucky to escape complete subjection 
on one hand, secretly rejoiced, no doubt, to think, 
on the other, that in consequence of their wealth 
and numbers they would siill retain great in- 
fluence in the general diet : but the smaller states 
of Uri, Schweitz, Underwaldcn, Olaiis, and Ap- 
penzel, attached to the democratical system of 
government which had so long guaranteed their 
liberty as well as secured their happiness, and an- 
ticipating perhaps the superior consequence of 
their more wealthy co-^states, were not desirous 
of change. Instead, therefore, of sending de- 
puties to the meeting assembled at Arau, thdr 
commissioners met at Brennen, and transmit^rf 
a memorial to the French general, in which they 
stated, " that there was only one single objectiqn 
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H> ^e governiDent of their cantons, relative to 
which the republick, in conformity to her own 
principles^ could desire a change : this has been 
obviated," Added they, "and we no longer re- 
cognize any portion of the people as subjects ; all 
are henceforth to enjoy equal franchises. A na- 
^n which, amidst its native mountains, possesses 
no other property than its flocks, religion, and 
fiberty, solemnly promises every mark of attach* 
ment not incompatible with its independence. 
We are ready la enter into a sacred engagement 
never to take up arms against France, and we 
demand in return the maintenance of a constitu- 
tion which recognizes for its basis the sovereignty 
of the people, and has conferred upon vA ages of 
happiness." 

Sentiments such as these could neither disarm 
the inflexible severity of the directory, nor meet 
even with the assent of such of the inhabitants, of 
the greater cantons as had determined on a com- 
plete revolution throughout the whole of Switzer« 
land* The latter having chosen a legislature^ 
Arau was pitched upon as the scene of its delibe- 
rations ; and one of the first operations that took 
place was the nomination of an executive, con* 
sisting of fi^ve members, whb'were to be intrud- 
ed with the government of the whole of Helvetia, 
Che country of the Grisons alone excepted, the in^ 
habitants having determined not to admit of any 
innovation whatsoever. 

* The democratical cantons refused, however to 
send deputies to the new assembly, or to recognize 
its authority ; and while the latter invoked the 
assistance of France to enforce obedience to its 
decrees, the former entei*ed into a mutual league 
for the preservation of their ancient franchises* 
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Having assembled in arms, and appointed Pafa^ 
vicini their leader, they seized on Lucerne and 
menaced Zuric ; but finding it impossible to 
awaken the slumbering spirit of resistance among 
their countrymen, and by one grand national 
effort expel the invaders, they-thought proper to 
retire to the fastnesses of their native mountainsi 
and took post near the lake of Zug. 

The French, commanded by general Schawen- 
burg, immediately advanced in great force against 
them, and commenced an attack. The leader of 
the confederates perceiving that valour alone was 
unavailing against superior numbers, recurred to 
one of the stratagems of war, and by a feigned 
retreat, expressly calculated to punish the fiery 
character of the foe, enticed the assailants into an 
ambuscade, in consequence of which a complete 
defeat ensued. What the aristocratical cantons, 
guided by a few interested families, had been un- 
able to effect, was thus achieved by a hardy pea- 
santry, accustomed to the enjoyment, and warmed 
with the love, of liberty. The career of the 
French was now for the first time stopped in 
SwiUerland, in consequence of a bloody battle, 
during which several thousand of them perished: 
this was soon after followed by a treaty, in which, 
altliough it was agreed to accept of the new con- 
stitution as a bond of general union, yet an ex*. 
press stipulation was entered into, that the inter- 
rial government of the smaller cantons should 
continue as before, and they were at the same 
time exempted from any contribution whatever. 

This pacification, dictated partly from policy 
and partly from necessity, was neither agree- 
able to the French nor the Helvetick directory ; and 
unfortunately a pretext was speedily afforded for 
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the renewal of hostilities, as UnderwaWeti, ex* 
hibitin^ a fastidious perseverance, ! obstinately re- 
fused to accede to any conditions whatever. 

On this the French marched a large body of 
troops, accompanied by artillery, into that canton ; 
and after a terrible battle of two days^duration, 
during which dubs and spears were in vain op* 
posed to muskets and bayonets, and fi*agments 
from the rock to a regular artillery, the hardy 
mountaineers were overcome, the town of Standtz 
taken by assault, the houses in its beautiful valley 
destroyed by fire, the inhabitants nearly extermi- 
nated, and neither age nor sex sji^red by a furious 
and implacable soldiery. After this all the Swiss 
subscribed to the new constitution. Luceme was 
chosen as the seat of government, and an alliance 
offensive and defensive entered into between the • 
Gallick and Helvetick republicks. But even that 
circumstance did not prevent the rapacity of ^he 
French directory, who still continued to levy con- 
tributions and impose exactions with the most un- 
pardonable severity ; and those once happy re-^ 
gions, instead of enjoying some consolation from 
the conciliating manners of their diplomatick agents, 
experienced a new subject of complaint in the in^ 
Solent demeanour and haughty demands of those 
whom they had intrusted with their confidence*. 

Thus, afler enjoying the sweets of independence 
since the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the fortunate issue of a contest with 
Albert of Austria laid the foundation of their 
liberties, and also pix)duced perhaps the revolu- 
f ions in England, America, and France, the fedq- 

* Mengaud and tl?p'inat, 
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rate republicka of. Switzerland were overcome hf 
a foreign enemy^ and obliged to diange the form 
of their government. The pretext for theit 
ruin originated in the notorious injustice of the 
canton of Berne to tlie little states subjected to 
ks dominion; and this> intolerable yoke, in« 
stead of being lightened, was increased during a 
war which had effected so many memorable 
changes* The magistrates, the chief of whom 
either perished in the field or sought refuge In 
the dominions of Austria, when it was too late 
endeavoured toobUterate their fonner wrongs by 
reluctant, concessions: they were unable however 
to obtain . the confidence of a people whom they 
had so long deceived, and by their fiill, which 
ulUmately mvolved that of their more virtuous 
allies, exhibited a flagrant proof of the policy of 
timely reforms and a liberal and enlightened sys* 
tem c^ government. 

The possession of Switzerland by the French 
was an object of too much consequence to be 
readily submitted to by the allied powers. Mea^ 
aures were therefore adopted by the archduke 
Charles in comunction with prince Suwarrofl^ at 
the head of a formidable army of Russian troops, 
to dispossess them of so advantageous a position ; 
and Masaena was, inconsequence of these mea-i 
suresy defeated at the battle of 2^ric on the 4tb 
of June* 

To relieve Massena from the joint pressure of 
the Austrians and Russians, the army of observa- 
tion encamped in the neighbourhood of Mentz 
had been ordered to take the field. General MuK 
ler, to whose charge it was confided, accordingly 
established his head-quarters at Manheim, and 
pushed bis advanced guards as far as Heidelberg s 



while Bal^guy d'Hilliei^, advancmg with a body 
of troops drawn from the neighbouring garrisons, 
imposed a contribution upon Franckfort, passed 
the Main, and joined his countrymen in the ter- 
ritories of Darmstadt. 

No sooner did prince .Charles learn that a body 
of French troops, after entering Suabia, was Ie<- 
vying cotitrtbutioas, and preparing to seize on 
the rich harvests of Germany, now left defence- 
less by his absence, than he sent forward a strong 
detachment, and having conferred the command 
on geqeral Uotze, soon after recrossed the Rhine 
in person. Having detached general Stzarray to 
the relief of Phillipsburg, now bombarded by a 
column of the French army, the latter immedi^ 
ately retired on his approach ; but not until after 
it had completed the main object of the expedition', 
which was intended to weaken the allies in Swit* 
zerland, and enable the commander there to dii* 
play the superiority of his talents in the art of war. 

While the Austrian chief was employed in re- 
pressing the late incursion of the foe, IVJassena, 
taking advantage of his absence, determined once 
more to obtain a decided superiority in Helvetia, 
into which a considerable body of Riissians hud 
liow penetrated, before the arrival of Suwarroff 
rendered a defensive system once more necessarjr; 
Accordingly, after a number of evolutions which 
enabled him to approach the object of his atten- 
tions, he ordered Lecourbe, an officer admirably 
skilled in that speciesof warfare adapted for moun«> 
tainous regions, to enter the valley of the Grisons, 
and turn the left wing of the allies commarided by 
general Hotze, who was now defending the cause 
^f the cabinet of Vienna on the summits of hj^ 
2 Or 2 
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native hills. He alao detached geoenil Lorger 
against the Rus^ans etican^>ed on the oppoaite 
aide of the limmat i two aolumiia under the ge^ 
nerals Mortier and Klein w«i» at the same time 
directed to attack the centre^ while Souk was to 
pass the Linth^ and carry the advanced, posta of 
the Austrians. 

The success of this combined movement) on 
an immense line, stretching nearly from the€Ottii<* 
try of the Grisons to the banks of the Rhiney waa 
dubious i and it appeared probable that pastial -de- 
feats and sQccessea, or at most an incomplete vic^ 
toryt might have rendered the action iodecisivey 
when the death of Hotze^ whose talenca^ and 
energy had hitherto animated the allies, at:the 
commencement of the actiooi rendered succeaa 
"Certain? although not facile* 

While the left wing^ which had acled under his 
command, was obliged to retreat>in confusicfiBf 
prince Korsakow being unable, notwithslanding 
the gallant resistance of his countrymen, to op- 
pose the reiterated asaaultaof the French coluoms 
which now pressed up^ him from every dide^ 
found it necessary to retreat- to. Schaffhauseo, in 
consequence «f which a body of his troops posted 
in Zuric was ibr^ced to surrender, in consequence 
of that city having been carried by assault* 

The immediate re«ult of this battle consiated in 
the immense slaughter of the enemy ; the cap* 
ture of five thousand priatHiers, one hundred 
pieces of cannbii, and fifteen standards, besides all 
the baggage and artillery of the Rusaians; their. 
Bight first to. the bankd of the Thu^ and then 
across the Rhine: but the remoter efiRecta preved 
infinitely more disastrous to the caiise of the alt 
liesi and enabled the Fn^noh once more to obtain 



a: maatfesi supetiorUy on tha^r central thcatrei 
^enoe they could suceour Uieur ftcmies in Italjs 
menace the Auatiiaoa .on the ^iide of Ihetr remote 
frontieK^and by keeping thfi war.at a distaiice from 
the terfkory of the republtck» insure ita tranquil- 
lity and independence* 

While Massena had thus reassumed the aseen* 
dency in Hehretia)>S«}warrofft ftiUy assurad of the 
co-opemtion of the Austrians, and also certain» 
as he imagined^, to find at Zuiic a.considerable 
body of Russians^, had already cix>ssed the plms 
of' Pbdment^ scaled and obtoined^ possession of ^ 
the heights! of St* Gothard after defeating, the 
troopa .posted there by , general. Lecourbe> and 
was now' about to enter the canton of Ury, when 
he received an imperfect ticcount of the defeat of 
the allies. 

Foaming wkh rage on the receipt of this sini»> 
troua intelligencey ^ui still dt^ermined to perse- 
vercy the intrepid field-marshal .had recourse to 
threats^ and intimated to prme Zinskpy-Korsa- 
kow that he ." was marching to repair his. errors," 
and that f< he slMHild answer with his head if he 
made.anc^her retrograde step/* 

That un&rtun^^e. general) burning with desire 

to vindics^: his character to so gallant a chie^ 

immediately assembled the wreck of his> troops^ 

, and liaving.heen joiiMtd by a body of Austriansv the 

. £orp9 of Cond^i and the Batavian contingent) he 

determined to atjtempt a diversion in favour of his 

coromanderi by reassuming his Ibrmei! position 

before Zuric, during the absence of Massena* 

But the lattef) who had so lately dispelled the 

. charm in consequence . of which the Russianil 

were supposed to be invincible^ proved his superi- 

«8ity oveciiis njralsi.by foUowii^^up.amltiikkRg 
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advantage of his recent success. He accordingly 
detached a column towards Altorf, and strength* 
ened Lecourbe'sdetachment, now disputing every 
inch of ground with the invaders in thf neighbour- 
hoad of Claris, and securing all tlie intermediate 
passes, so as to render a neai^r approach not only 
uninviting, but even fatal. 

The Russians^ amidst incessanjt toils and con- 
tinual combats, ariived in tlie valley of Mutten^ 
and took possession of the bridge after a most ob- 
stinate resistance. The post of Brunnen was 
also carried next day : but here ended the pro- 
gress of the invader^ ; for Massena not only sent 
supplies to the detachment under general Lecour- 
be, but shut up the passage between the lakes of 
Walienstadt and Zuric, and posted a body of 
troops in so judicious a manner in the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient abbey of Einsidlen, that all 
further approach in the face of a superior army 
was interdicted. 

Suwarroff, after thus penetrating into the little 
democratical canton of Schweitz, was at length so 
conscious of his critical situation, that he deter- 
mined, for the first time in his life, to retreat. 
This was accordingly effected in a masterly man- 
ner ; for although pursued by Lecourbe, and ha- 
rassed by a column which had been posted for 
that purpose at Altorf^ he succeeded in attaining 
his object by withdrawing his troops acrass a 
mountainous region into the country of the Ori- 
sons, with tfie loss of his wounded, his cannon, 
and his baggage. 

No sooner had Massena ascertained that the 
haughty spirit of Suwarroff was prepared to sub- 
mit to its fate, than, multiplying . as usual his 
means by hi^ celerity, he . marched with his ut- 
most speed against Korsakow, hitherto kept in 
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with the aUifsiS} immediate^ commenced a terrible 
attack. The -right wing, partly unable to wkh«> 
stand the ahock, and partly intimidated by the late 
events, immediately gare way ; but the left, chiefly 
C(»nposed of the emigrants^ stood firm, and being 
led on by the duke D'Enghien they displayed 
their wonted valour, and discovered that the 
French nobles when brought into the field were 
likely to prove the most formidable adversaries o£ 
the French republicans. 

No sooner had the retreat of this portion of the 
army become inevitaUe, than the corps of Cond<6, 
always ready to assume the post of danger, now 
acted as the rear-guard ; while Bauer, a Russian 
general who had formerly distinguished himself 
in Poland, burst through the French in&ntry with 
his cavalry, and reimned his countrymeni after 
living Constance for the third time in the po»( 
->session of the enemy. 

The scale of fortune by this tim« visibly pre* 
ponderated on the ' side of the republicans, who 
had become once more masters of Switzerland^ 
retaken the St* Gothard, and begun to menace 
the country of the Grisoos. 

In the mean time Suwarroff, alike discontented 
with his allies and his coUeagues, having assem^ 
bkd the scanty remains of his OAvn troops at Coire^ 
ordered the wreck of the army of Korsakow, and 
the corjjs of Condd to form a junction with him^ 
After some delay, he proceeded to Bohemia, 
where he spent the winter. 

Of one liundred thousand men who had either 
left Russia with him but eight months before, or 
JMned him within that period, scarcely forty 
thousand reached ^he banks of the Lech in tbo 
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neig^lxMii^hoo^ 'Of Augsburgh. After thus losing 
about sixty thoutoud of his best »f arriors, the ve- 
teran field^marshal, overMrhelmed with grief, re- 
tired to his native country, where, being exposed 
at the same time to the frowns of fortune and the 
indignation of a capricious prince, he soon pe- 
rished, either by poison or despair* 

The treaties of Luneville and of Amiens, which* 
gave the semMance of peace to Europe at the 
expense of a consolidation of the gigantick ac- 
quisitions of France and the establishment of 
her military chief, held out to the Helvctick con- 
federacy a guarantee of her ancient freedom and 
independence. Such however is the preseiit situa- 
tion of the powers of Europe, that the faitfi of 
treaties is no l^ng^r a pledge of security to the 
weaker states against the power of the strongs 
When the -hour qC action arrives, pretences are 
never wanting to furnish a prologue to the tragedy 
of injustice and oppression. Unhappy Switzer- 
land has lately fuiivished a melancholy interesting 
proof of this remark. Internal disputes, fomented 
perhaps for the very purpose of colouring the 
pretensions of a too-powerful neighbour, hav6 
been alleged as the ground of interference ; and 
the Fii^t Consul of France has waved his iron 
sceptre over those mountains which so long 
echoed the loud shouts of Liberty, but whcrif 
now not even the murmurs of remonstrance 'dare 
be whispered. At the moment of closing this 
history, this aggression of France,* among other 
causes, has roused the indignant feelings of the 
British empire^ and a new appeal to arfns has been 
already soimded. It is impossible to conclude 
this, history better than by copying verbatim the 
memorial of a deputy of the Swiss nalioa t» Mr* 
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Merry, the plenipotentiary cjf his Bntannick Ma- 
jesty M Paris, on the 3d of October, 1802. 

'^ So long as Switzerlan<l was occupted by the 
** French army," says the niemoriaHst, " the 
^' wishes of the people could never be freely ma* 
** nifested. The petty revolutions which took 
" place in the government were the tricks of cer- 
H tain Actions, in which the nation at large took, 
** but a very trifling interest. Scarcely did Swit- 
*^ zerland think hei*self independent, when slie was 
*♦ desiroiis of returning to her ancient institu- 
" tions, rendered still dearer to her by her late 
^ misfortunes, and the arbitrary acts of the go- 
" vemments furnished her with the means of 
** doing so. Almost the whole of Switzerland,' 
^ with unexampled unanimity and moderation, 
" shook oif the j^oke* The cantons formed them- 
^5 selves into constituent bodies ; and twelve of 
« the thirteen cantons of Switzerland sent their 
*'. representatives to the diet of J^xhweitz, in 
*' order there to organize a central power which 
•< might be acceptable to the neighbouring powers. 
<* The aristocratical cantons renounced their ex- 
« elusive rights ; the Pays de Vaud was left at 
f* liberty to form its own constitution, as well as 
*< Thui^ovia and the other new cantons. The 
*' government having taken refuge at Lausanne, 
« was by no means secure there, notwithstanding* 
" its regular troops ; 'perhaps even at the present 
** moment it no longer exists. Who would not 
<' have thought, according to the stipulation of the 
" treaty of Luneville, which grants independence 
" to Switzerland, and the nght of choosing its 
" own government, every thing was settled, and 
" that this nation might see its former happiness 
" and tranquillity revive ? Who could have thought 
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'^ that the First Consul would have issued such, a 
^' decree as that of the Sth Vendemaire? Is an 
'' independent nation to be thus treated ? Should 
*^ Bona{>arte persist m hia^detemHBation» and the 
^ other powers should not interpose in.our favour, 
^' it only remains for us either to bury ourselves 
'^ in the ruin of our houses, although without 
^ hope of resistance^ exhausted as we are by the 
^' CcAossus who is about to overwhelm tts» or to 
^' debase ourselves in the qres.of the whole-uni- 
^' verse ! Will the government of this geneixHiB 
^ nation, which has at all times a&rded so many 
'^ instances of the interest it takes Jn the wel&re 
*^ of the Swiss, do noting. for us under circum« 
'*^ stances which are to. decide whether ve are 
^* still to be ranked. amongst free people? We 
" have only men left us :— rthe revolution, and 
^, spoliations without end have exhausted oiir 
^' means : we are without arms, without ammu* 
*' nition, without stores, and without money to 
" purchase them." . * 

Such is the pathetick language of the Swiss 
themselves ; such is the appeal of the most an« 
cient sons of freedom, to the. most fortunate ; and 
while their fate cannot fail to excite in the bosom 
of ]^itons sentiments of commiseration for the 
oppi^ssed, and of indignation for the oppressors, 
tna!f it also be contemplated by them as an awful 
wattling ! 

4»tJ. For the narrative of the proceedings of the French in 
Switzerhind, the Editor ii indebted to Mr. Stephens's im- 
partial and enlightened History of the Wars of the Frenck 
R&volationi recently published. 
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GENEVA is situated partly upon the skies an«l 
partly at the bottom of a hill, where the 
Rhone issues out of the lake in two deep, smooth, 
and rapid streams, which soon afterwards unite. 
That' riv^r divides the town into two unequal di- 
vrBion$> jmd after recdving the Ame in its course, 
flows into the Mediterranean. 

The Allobroges, a powerful nation of Caul% 
who possessed the greatest part of Savoy and the 
province of Dauphin^, were the inhabitants of 
Geneva at the period wheri Helvetia was con- 
quered by the Romans. Julius Caftsar fortified 
this town, and rendered it of great service to him 
in his contests with the Helvetian tribes. At the 
general partition of the empire, Geneva became 
subject to the Burgundians, and after that to the 
Franks. Charlemagne collated his forces for the 
celebrated expedition against the Lombards in this 
icity, and in consequence bestowed upon its in- 
habitants many valuable privileges. After the 
dismemberment of his vast empire, tt became 
successively a part of the principality of Aries 
and of the new kingdom of Burgundy. It was 
united to the Germans under Conrad the Second, 
who was heir and successor to the last king of 
Burgundy, Rodolphus the Third ; but taking ad- 
Tantage of their distance from the seat of gorent* 
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liient, it threw off all dependence on the empir^j 
The jealousy and opposing interests of the counts 
and the bishops who conjointly goTcrned the city, 
proved favourable to the inhabitants of those who 
made the concession of new privileges the price 
of their support to either party. A third power, 
much more dangerous however to its liberties, 
arose in the counts of Savoy, who claimed the 
exclusive sovereignty of Geneva and its district. 
From this period these princes waged incessant 
wars against the town ; but their hostile attempts 
were rendered ineffectual by the bravery of the 
citizens, assisted by the forces of the Helvetick 
confederacy- The last attempt of the house of 
Savoy against Geneva was in the year 1602, when 
» Charles Emanuel, son of Pbilibert duke of Savoy, 
treacherously attacked the tpwn during a profound 
peace. Under pi*etence of observing the motions 
of the French marshal de Lavardin, who had a 
command in these parts, he found means, without 
exciting the jealousy of the citizens, to station a 
body of about two thousand men near the gates 
of Geneva ; and the necessary implements for an 
escalade having been procured, the night between 
the 1 1th and 12th of December was fixed upon 
for scaling and reducing the town by surprise. 
The scaling-ladders had been painted black, to pre* 
vent their being seen in the dark ; and the rollers 
were covered with cloth, to prevent all noise on 
moving them. The command of the enterprise 
was given to the sieur d*Albigny, by whom it 
had iKsen originally planned ; and the duke, con- 
fident of success, came in person over the moun- 
tains, but passed under an assumed name. At the 
appointed time the troops advanced, and the party 
ilestined for the escalade was commanded by Bm- 
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naulku. Father Alexander^ a Scottish Jesuit, 
confessed the men at the foot of the ladder, and 
tHicouraged them by piomisea of temporal and 
eternal rewards. Precisely one . hour after mid- 
night they ascended : two hundred, reached the 
top of the rampart unobserved : and laid them- 
selves down flat, waiting for the hour of foup, 
when the general assault was to be given. In the 
sti^eets all was profound tranquillity till the hour 
of two, .when a sentry stationed at the tower of 
the Mint, upon hearing a noise in the ditch, Hred 
his musket* BrunauUeq, finding himself dis- 
covered, made a premature attack ; ,the inhabit- 
ants were alarmed and flew to arms, and after 
sustaining a most, desperate assault, at length sucf 
ceeded in driving away the assailants, who lost 
two hundred ipen in this unsuccessful and trea^ 
cherous attack* Thirteen of the Savoyards who 
were taken on the rampart were immediately 
banged in the city, as thieves and assassins. 

D'Albigny, who had planned this disgraceful 
enterprise, instantly withdrew his troops, and 
hastened towards Bonne, where the duke his 
master had waited to bear the issue of the attempt. 
He sent the count of Tournon to Berne, to exte- 
nuate the offence ; but he was ordered to quit the 
canton ^yithout delay, lest he should be insulted by 
the enraged multitude* The neighbouring states, 
, particularly the cantons and the king ef France, 
used their endeavours to bring about an ^ccom* 
modation. The neutral cantons were called upon 
to draw up the treaty, wWh at length restored 
commerce and free intercourse between Savoy 
and Geneva ; and by which the duke stipulated, 
that he would raise no fortificaUons, nor station 
Mxxj troops yrithia sixteen miles of the city* From 



Jtlus epoch an uninterrupted peace wasmaiistaiiied 
between the two states. The reSofrm&i reUgkn 
was introchioed into Geneva m the year 1553, by 
WiUmin Farrell, a native of Gap ia Dauphin^ ; 
hut its final establishment was efiRected by John 
Calvin. This celebraited person was bom-at Noion, 
ill 1 509 ; and being driven from France a« a 
protestantr he arrived at Geneva in 1556. Far- 
i^U recx>mmended Calvin as a proper person to 
complete what he had begun ; and he accerdinglf 
drew up a body of ecclesiastical service, at the re- 
quest of the citizens. A party of Catholicks and 
others, offended with the severity of his mannersi 
'cn!ated an opposition to his progress, and eveo 
procured his banishment. The new sedtarians 
ikxaid it necessary however to recal hinft, and not 
only employed him in the reform of religion bat 
in tJie civil a£&irs of their state, where tiie Gpkr 
nions of Calvin on all subjects were ^ver after 
adopted as the standard of orS^odoxy, He died 
at Geneva, tn the year 1564, having rendered 
Ihat city not only the centre of the reformed 
religion, but the asylum of the sciences, in the es- 
tablisiiment of its cdebrsUed college, the per- 
petual pre&idency of which he obtained for his 
friend and feilow-lal)ourer Theodore Be^a, and 
from Wihicb have issued many men ilitisaiious ki 
the annals of philosophy and literature. 

From the period of the peace with the house of 
Savoy, the History of Geneva exhibits little moi^ 
than a narrative of contentions between the aristo- 
cratical and popular parties. 

On the 1st of September, 1779, the first,lJartof 
a code of criminal law code was submitted to the 
consideradon of the Little and the Great Counciln 
for theh^ revision^preTiously to its being preaeottA 
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to the General Council. As many articles con- 
tained in it were considered by one party as being 
toodemocratica)) the senate proposed thai the com- 
mittee should be prorogued, for the purpose of 
amending the code. The other party opposed this 
resolution ; and possessing a majority in the Great 
Council, they decided that the code should be re- 
jected, andthat the committee should be dissolved. 
The greatest commotion was the consequence of 
these disputes, which involved all parties in the 
bitterest striie. The count dc Vergennes, then mi- 
nister of France, ostensibly interfered in favour of 
the aiistocratick paity ; but his influence was 
powerfully counteracted by the atiomey-geneml of 
Geneva. A third ,party in Geneva, at this time, 
consisted of the nativea^, that is,^ a class of men, 
who, being the sons of foreigners bom in the city, 
jwere entitled to no political rights whatever. 

On the 5th of February, 1 78 1 , some trifling dis- 
pute happened to take place between the neigh- 
bouring natives who belonged to opposite parties. 
Blows ensued ; and the populace who assembled 
were beginning to evince a disposition to tumult, 
when the syndicks appeared. . Their presence 
seemed to have quelled the riot, when suddenly a 
discharge of musketry was heard : two natives 
pf the popular party were killed, and several 
wounded. The latter now flew to arms, and pa- 
raded the streets. The next morning a committee 
of the popular party held a conference with the 
principal of the aristocratick party, on the subject 
of granting additional privileges to the natives, 
and gratuitously conferring the burghership. They 
wei'e unsuccessful ;. for the other party, though 
willing to comply with the request of the natives 
]rt^pect!|ig commercial privileges^ were resolute 
?H8 
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in resisting their claim to the burghfershlp. The 
contest now became violent, and the popukf party 
assumed the power, granting the burghership to 
one hundred and fifty Individuals taken froiti the 
natives and peasants. This edict was presented to 
the three councils, who approved it, aiid by this 
means the popular party secured the interest of 
the majority of th^ natives- When, however, the 
question for enforcing the edict was laid before 
the senate, it was repeatedly objected to, under the 
pretence that the Swisd cantons declared it to be 
illegal, as Geneva was in the power of an armed 
populace when it was drawn up. Enraged at 
this proceeding, the popular party presented a 
k^monstrance on the IBth of March, 178S, In 
which they required the magistrates to confirm 
the edict: but after a month^s delay an answer 
was retunred, positively reftising their demands ; 
and concluding by saying, ** 7^t government 
^re neither abie nor noitUng to ratify the edict.^* This 
answer reached the ears of the natives, who, filled 
with the greatest indignation, assembled together 
and threatened the utmost vengeance. In vaih 
the moBt prudent of the citizens entreated the 
mob to retire s they were wantonly insulted ; and 
^s a party in attempting to secure one of the 
^ates had fired on the garrison who resisted, it 
l^ecame necessary for the citizens to abandon the 
i;iative3 or join them in the revolt. They adopted 
the latter measure, made themselves masters of 
the town, arrested and imprisoned several of 
the magjatrates, .and thus appeased the tumult. 
Several members of the Councils were now de- 
posed, and new ones elected who were favour* 
able to the popular cause. The great council, 
thus new-modelled, immediately passed the edict, 
a&d appointed a oommittee of safety, composed 
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«T eleren members. This cortimittee restored 
tranquilHty to the dty, gave orders for repairing 
the fortifications, and inspired the people with the 
highest notions of their own strength. 

The cantons of Zuric and Berne interdicted atl 
communication with Geneva until the former go- 
temment was restored ; and the count de Ver- 
f^ennes informed the insurgents of a similar de* 
termination on the part of the French king. 

Notwithstanding thili situation of their affairs, 
deserted bf the Swiss and menaced by the power- 
iul court of France, the Genevans still treated 
with contempt all overtures of accommodation. 
The period however at length arrived which ter- 
minated this self-created government. The king 
of Sardinia and the canton of Berne sent forces 
to co-operate with those of the king of France^ 
which now appeared before Geneva under the 
command of M. de la Jaucort. The magistrates 
of Berne, anxious to prevent the interferepce of 
foreign powers in the afiairs of Switzerland, sent 
dispatches tO|the syndicks, exhorting them to exert 
their endeavours with their fellbw^citizens to 
compose their unhappy difierences, which tended 
Infallibly to the destruction of the republick of 
Geneva. All advice, all overtures of compro- 
mise, were vain : the citizens employedthemselves 
in repairing the ramparts, and even women flock- 
ed to the walls, encouraging the men ai^d anhnat* 
ing them by their presence, and even assisting 
them by carrying burdens and planting cannon. 
In the mean time, the combined troops advanced 
t>n both sides, and a general plan of attack was 
formed by the three besieging generals. On th6 
!J9th June, however, previously to the attack, the 
Allowing conditions were proposed to the syn* 
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dicks bj the French commancler: — !• That ail the 
chiefs of the popular party should^ in twenty-four 
hours, depart from Genetfi. 2* That the inha- 
bitants should deliver up their ai^ms to the three 
generals* S, That the magistrates and other offi- 
cers who were deposed should be immediately re? 
established^ 4. That they, should submit to any i:e* 
jgulations whidi the three powers might think 
proper to impose upon them. To these humi- 
liating propositions an answer was demanded) to 
be delivered within the space of four hours. The 
leaders of the popular party, desirous of sparing 
an unavailing effusion of blood, would instantljr 
have yielded to any terms compatible with the 
honour of the republick ; but the conditions offered 
Were so degradiog,. that they resolved to meet 
death under their walls rather than submit to 
them. A delay of twenty-four hours was prir 
vately obtained from the besiegers by the syndicks ; 
in which time an immense crowd of old meot 
women, and even children, collected together^ 
tore up the stones from the streets, and carried 
them to the tops of the houses, in order to. hurl 
them upftn the besiegers, in case of their entrance 
into the town. Such was the general enthusiasm, 
that one hundred young women, dressed in the 
niilitary uniform of Geneva, came foi*ward to de- 
fend their country : their services were acceptedf 
and they wtre stationed in a barrack, sheltered by 
its fr(Mcitier from the enemy's fii-e. The heroioest 
however, scorning their post as not suSiciently^^ 
exposed to danger, rushed forwatxls to the fore^ 
most stations in the ramparts^ Yet all this he* 
I oism« and all the efforts of the patriots, proved io 
the sequel useless. The citizens themselves were 
ffo^r^atly divided in their opinions^ thgX when thp 
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«piBis of tkeir afiatrs arrived, no (>lan of conduct 
4faat was fifroposed met thdr uftaninuMis appro\'aU 
in consequence of thitrwant of concert, andaftei^ 
much deliberation^ the chiefe of that party which 
Vi^lshed to save the people and the town ^m th€ 
horrors of an asshult, succeeded in gahiing over a 
majoritf to their sentiments, fof proposing a ge»> 
nei^ emigration^ to seek that liberty in another 
country which they could no longer enjoy in their 
own. A general retreat took place s the ramparts 
were cleared of their defenders ; the roads were 
4Borered wkh men, women, and duldren, flying 
to their houses ; and when the three generals en^ 
tered tlie city ikny found it a melancholy pictura 
•f desertion. 

The aristocratick party that now retamed wttli 
the milkary powers, immediately proceeded to 
establish a new cmistitution. Those inhabitant! 
who emigrated estaUished themselves in different 
towns of Switzerland) at Brussels, Strasburgh^ 
and Constance : and a plan for establishing a 
colony of these emigrants in Ireland was nearly 
matured, under the sanction of the British govern* 
ment ; lands were bought for that purpose, luid 
fimds were raised for its support, when the whole 
acheme was suddenly abandoned. 

The chief cause of the Genevans relinqnish*- 
>hg the project of settling in Ireland was the 
indulgence of new hopes of a free government 
being established at Geneva. The impolicy 
«f the combined powers had established a gcv 
vemment which was equally odious to the 
aristocratick and democmtick party. Had they re«> 
stored the city to its former independence, in«^ 
stead of annihilating their ancient privileges and 
nghUy both parties WMld probably Mve s^^ 
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been reconciled, and, shocked at the coasequeoces 
jof their former civil broils, would have been led 
to acknowledge the happine&s of a constitution 
equally free from the tyranny of aristocracy and 
(he licentiousness of dempcracy. 

In the year 1791 the magistrates made further 
concessions in favour of the popular party, and 
extended their privileges, allowing to every na- 
tive the freedom of the city at the small price of 
six guineas. This conduct, which it was hoped 
would have removed all discontent, had an oppo- 
site effect, and seemed only to raise the tone of the 
popular party, from the idea it gave them of their 
own power, which could extort such terms, and 
emboldened them to demand other privilege 
with an air of authority.^ A piivate application 
was made at the same time to the.Brissotin party 
then in pawer at Paris, requesting the assistance 
of the' French in the establishment of what they 
termed the just principles of liberty* . In conse^ 
quence of their solicitation, general Mon^squieu 
advanced to Geneva. 

Deputies from the Great and Little Councils 
were immediately dispatched to inquire into the , 
reasons of his conduct*. The answer of the gene- ' 
r&l was, that the French republick had been ini 
suited by the Genevans calling in the trooi>S'of 
Switzerland as soon as the French forces had eii* 
lered Sardinia ;* which circumstance, he Mdd^d} 
plainly evinced that the aristofcratick party at Ge- 
neva were inclined to fiivour the enemies of 
France. After some time spent in fruitless nego- 
ciation, the magistrates, perceiving themstlve;^ 
iJicapable of defending the ancient constitution, 
passed a decree in favour of equal rights* wil,h 
only some slight restrictions. The popular party, 



however, Would not accept that as a favour which 
they demanded as a right; and therefore, oa 
the 30th of November, they appeared in arms^ 
and itisisted that every department of the govern- 
ment should be filled by individuals of their own 
party. The syndick of the guard, Micheli Ducrest, 
being ordered by the magistrates to beat to armsf 
not only refused to obey their orders, but deli- 
vered the keys of the park of artillery into the 
hands of the insurgents. On the first of Decem- 
ber they made themselves masters of Gerteva,^ 
assumed the red cap, and chanted the songs of 
liberty, and in their forms and proceedings adopt- 
ed the language and manners of the French re* 
volutionists. The members of the former go- 
vernment voluntarily resigned their functions, and 
liberty and equality was proclaimed. Provisional 
committees, called the committees of safety and 
administration, were formed, which were con- 
firmed 1^ an assembly composed of the. old and 
newly-admitted citizens. On the 25th of Febru- 
ary, 1793, a convention similar to that of France 
Was formed, consisting of one hundred and twenty 
members. The first acts of this convention were 
to abolish the great council, and to transfer nearly 
all the power of the little council to the general 
assembly. This constitution, faulty as it was, 
was accepted by the people at large, and was 
even acknowledged by the Swiss cantons. Order 
and harmony were by these means in a great 
measure restored, when the publick tranquillity 
l>a8 again disturbed by the visionary doctrines pro- 
pagated by the circle of equality, which still held 
its meetings, and still persevered in their delusive 
metaphysical scheme, of the general equality of 
rights. The principal ftiembers of this club were 



now citiicns Gicsnec and the abbe Sauiam> wim 
had acted as their deputies in their ccfffespondetict 
* with the-Brisaotin party at Paris, and an ad'rocaie, 
of the name of Bdusquet. An assessment npon 
property being in agitation by the magistrates, 
the circle of equality seized Uiis opportunity of 
spreading the report^ that the proposed assessment 
was to be laid principally upon the poor, while 
the rich were to be almost wholly exempted ; and at 
the same time suggested the necessity ofthe peo^ 
^e taking the goverment into their own hands. 

In the night ofthe iSth ef July, Bousquet and 
Gesnet announced to the assembly that a con-- 
ftpiracy was planned against the people by the aris«' 
t0crat8« Upon this denunciation the most fu- 
"rious of the patriots ran to arms, to crush the 
conspiracy and to punish the traitors ; while the 
more moderate contended, that the sovereign ^&* 
serobly should not be disturbed by stich s^rms* 
While, however, the president was putting the 
question, about twenty of the most violent of the 
members, headed by Bousquet,. ran out of the 
hall, caUing upon the people to take up arms. 
Being joined by vast numbers of the lowest of 
the people, they seized the artillery, plundered 
the houses of the citizens, and disarmed such as 
they thought hostile to their views. 

From this movement all the miseries and hor- 
rors of a revolutionary state commenced* The 
rich were torn from their houses and thrown into 
dungeons, where upwards of six hundred of the 
principal inhabitants of the city were crowded t9* 
gether, among whom were most of the magT&> 
trates who h^ been deposed in 1793* A revo- 
lutionary tribunal was erected, of which Bous- 
quet was elected president, and which lield its 
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jKttnigs m one of tlie halls of the Hotel de Ville. 
The first seven prisoners who were brought be- 
fore this tribunal were M. Decorabres, lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment of Geneva ; M. Cajrlaj 
the ex-syndick ; M. Prevost, the procurator-gene- 
ral; M* Derochtoent, counsellor; and three 
watch-makers. M* Decombres and the three 
latter were condemned by the tribunal, and the 
other three were acquitted; but as they were 
members of patrician families, and held the first 
places in the state, the assembly of the revolu- 
tionists, intoxicated by the wine that had been 
plentifully distributed on the occasion, imagined 
that their acquittal was sufficient proof of a plot 
to save the aristocrats, who, in the opinion of 
these poor deluded wretches, all merited the pu- 
nishment of death. While the moderate among 
them were endeavouring to persuade them to the 
contrary, the enraged part of them ran from the 
assembly to the prison, and, seizing the seven vic- 
tims, brought them to the fatal ground. A square 
battalion was formed, and these seven victims of 
the worst of tyrannies were instantly shot. 

The next step of these revolutionists was to 
lower the rate of interest of money, and to annul 
all leases. In addition to these atrocities, all the 
most sacred rites of religion were converted into 
ridicule, and the most horrible blasphemies were 
publicly dispersed. 

The revolutionary tribunal, not satisfied with 
the blood which had already flowed, ordered three 
jnore prisoners to be brought before them ; Fatio^ 
jBX-syndick; Neville Gwdlatin, ex-procurator ; and 
iSVndead, a banker. The eloquence of Gallatin 
shook the firmness even of his sanguinary judges^ 
but Bousqoet, with determinate cruelty, defeated 
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the intentions of the more merciful, by causing 
Gallatin and Fatio to be shot in the dead of night 
privately, on a remote part of the ramparts. 

The judges of this horrid court sat fourteen 
days, during which time five hundred and three 
persons were tried? of which number thirty-seven 
were condemned ; but only eleven suffered death, 
the other twenty-six having found means to 
escape* One hundred were sentenced to be ba- 
nished ; three hundred to be imprisoned, some 
for life and others for various periods ; and the 
remainder obtained their liberty. 

The sanguinary spirit of Bousquet and his as- 
sociates, which continued providentially for a short 
time, was succeeded by a milder system- The 
•friends of the revolution of 1792 were too much 
the friends of their country to consent to its in- 
corporation with France ; they therefore joined 
the new revolutionists, and at length obtained an 
ascendency. Their first attempt was to deprive 
the French agent of his influence ; and the over- 
throw of Robespierre, whose creature he was, fa- 
voured their design. After the death of that exe- 
crable tyrant, the French government recalled 
this agent, and accompanied his recal with unequi- 
vocal marks of their disapprobation. The success- 
ors of Robespierre entirely disavowed his conduct 
at Geneva ; and the convention gave a full and 
solemn acknowledgment of the independence of 
Geneva, and granted to its minister the same 
honours that had been granted to the minister of 
the United States of America. 

On the 7th of September the French conven- 
tion solemnly declared that they would take no 
step which could in the least affect the independ- 
ence of Geneva. The moderate party, therefore, 
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that obtained the government of that republick, 
turned their thoughts to the best practicable me- 
thods of healing these wounds which the late 
enormities bad occasioned ; and justice succeeded 
for a time to the reign of oppression and terror. 

In this jrear the government of Geneva 
enjoined M, Reybaz, their ambassador at ^* H* 
Paris, to request the guarantee of the in- 
dependence of their republick, in case of any peace 
between the French and the king of Sardinia, or 
the German empire. The conduct of the French 
directory, on this occasion, clearly evinced their 
^ determination to annex Geneva to the republick 
as a department ; and the remonstrances of the 
government of Geneva, breathing a spirit of 
freedom, declared the resolMtion of the Genevan? 
to emigrate from their native soil rathei' than 
submit to an incorporation of their government 
with that of France. 

For a time the idea of annexing Geneva to 
France seemed to be abandoned by the French ; 
it was however hi fact only deferred to a more 
favourable opportunity, and such a conjuncture 
occurred in the invasion of Switzerland. The 
intercouree which had taken place between France 
and Geneva from the date of the conquest of Sa- 
voy had given a considerable ascendency to- French 
principles of government. Though the mass of 
the Genevans remained attached to the idea of 
territorial independence, a considerable number 
of them began to look with indifference on the 
forms by which they held their liberties ; whe- 
ther as part of the sovereign people of Geneva, or 
a portion of the sovereign and more powerfuj 
people of the French republick. The agents of 
the French government had fostered this frater- 
nising spirit, and had made considerable progress 
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in proselytism, by representing the benefits which 
would accrue "from a more intimate alliance be- 
tween the two nations. Whatever influence 
these representations might have had, the parti- 
zans of territorial independence remained strenu- 
ous in rejedting the proflered fraternity. The 
partizans for the incorporation, however, formed a 
vast majbrity. Of three thousand one hundred 
and ninety-seven votes, two thousand two hun- 
dred and four gave their suffrage for the union { 
and Geneva was accordingly declared by the su- 
preme council to be incorporated with the French 
republick on the 27th April, 1798. The treaty of 
union was ratified on the 17th of May by the 
French government. *The city of Geneva wa» 
soon after formed into the capital of a department, 
under the affectedly classical name of the De- 
partment of the Lake of Lemamus. 

Notwithstanding their pi'esent humiliated situ- 
ation, the Genevans are still the votaries of free- 
dom ; and if ever an opportunity of recovering 
this blessing should again present itself, there is 
every reason to believe that they would still shed 
their blood to procure it. For however variow^ 
has been their success,' and however shaded by 
party-spirit their conduct, in the different revolu- 
tions which have agitated this sjecluded state, the 
Genevans have uniformly evinced a courage 
which awed their enemies, and a determined 
bravery in defence of their rights, which, ir> 
showing that they prized them highly, gave 
pjoof that they were worthy to enjoy them *. 

* For the most recent statistical account of Geneva. 
see the Monthly Magazine for December, 1802. 
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